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PART I 

SOME HAVE GREATNESS THRUST UPON 

THEM 



PERPETUA 



CHAPTER I 
WOMAN 

^^T HAVE placed you," said Brian O'Cree, ad- 
^ dressing the small naked figure, "out of 
harm's way." 

Perpetua said nothing, but swung her little bare 
feet against the polished oak. 

" I have stripped you," said Brian, laughing despite 
himself, "of the weapons of your detestable sex. 
You are as naked as when you were bom. You are 
surrounded by a miscellaneous collection of goods like 
the spoil of a Roman Empress: a bust of Homer, a 
bundle of brocade, a Dutch tobacco-box, and a large 
Chinese vase — and you look like a little angel. But 
I know" — and he pointed a paint brush at her — 
"that you are just seven years of that naughtiness 
called Woman." 

Perpetua said nothing. She answered him with a 
grave smile that lit up for a moment the curious 
plainness of her face. It was the sort of face that 
holds a secret of Nature, like the faces we imagine 
fairies have — part elf, part animal. Curious, mys- 
terious, majgnetic, very feminine. Her body was lean 
and brown, and she had all the peculiar grace of a 
child. The warm glow of the firelight bathed her 
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2 PERPETUA 

limbs caressingly, so that she looked like a golden 
idol perched high up on an oak cupboard. The fea- 
tures of the bust of Homer behind her were in deep 
shadow. The brass of the Dutch tobacco-box shone 
like fire, and there was a spot of light on the Chi- 
nese vase that sparkled like a gem. Her straight black 
hair hung over her forehead, and her eyes — the won- 
derful part of her — were like stars caught in seaweed. 
There was a mockery and intelligence in them far be- 
yond her seven years, for they had seen and held pic- 
tures of life without, as she was without, clothes: 
naked life, very stem, full of hard facts and little food. 

"Woman," Brian repeated, and turned to the pile 
of letters at his feet. 

" This," he said, picking up a large sheet of paper, 
" is a poem on her dimples. I wrote it at the Marine 
Hotel, Salcombe. Would you like to know her 
name ? " 

Perpetua nodded. And when she nodded that 
impish light danced in her eyes. 

"Her name was Veronica. I loved her. I loved 
her so much that I was a perfect nuisance." 

He threw the paper into the fire, and it flared up 
so that, for a moment, the whole studio danced with 
odd lights and fantastic shadows. 

'* When you trap the helpless male for the first 
time," said Brian, " remember me, and forgo the 
pleasure of watching him wriggle. Let the poor devil 
off." 

He tossed a large bundle of letters on to the fire. 

"Here you witness the death of my sentimental 
life," he went on, half amused, half sad. "I have 
been in love since I was eight, Perpetua, and I am now 
thirty — and I am still the same silly ass," 
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WOMAN 3 

He held up an old and tattered bundle of letters 
tied with string. 

You see these," he said to the still silent child. 

Her name was Grace. She was sixteen. I adored 
her. I gave her peppermints and kisses. Another 
fool gave her nothing but kisses. He won^" 

He turned right round and faced the child. 

" Perpetua/* he said, " you have a capacity for si- 
lence. I respect it. I can do nothing without talk- 
ing. If I talked less and said more I might do some- 
thing." 

Among all the odds and ends, the bundles and loose 
sheets at his feet, something caught the firelight and 
shonej a satin gleam. Brian picked up a small white 
satin shoe, brown and soiled by wear. 

" Catch ! " he cried. 

The shoe spun through the air, gleaming as it went, 
and landed neatly in Perpetua's lap. 

" The property of Helen. She danced on my heart. 
Study it well, my dear; it is one of woman's chief 
implements of torture. It reveals a foot, an inch of 
petticoat, the turn of an ankle. It is soft. It is like 
a dove in one's hand. Hold it up. Do you see the 
crazy impertinence of the thing, the ridiculous toe, the 
ludicrous heel ? Chuck it back, Perpetua — we'll give 
the Devil his property." 

The shoe whizzed through the air, was caught, and 
hurled into the fire. The sight of Perpetua leaning 
forward to throw, the golden body arched, the black- 
hair tossed forward, the sudden childish action, made 
Brian stop for a moment. 

"You're a plain child," he said; "but very pic- 
turesque." 

The big window of the studio made a blue hole 



4 PERPETUA 

in the darkness. Odd specks of light shone on the 
easels, the bits of china, on the edges of pieces of 
armour, and outlined stacks of canvases. Only, by the 
glow of the fire, was Perpetua's throne picked out, 
and the bulk of Brian, and the white marble of the 
Georgian fireplace, and the pierced brass of the high 
fender. 

The rest of the letters went on the fire. 

"There," said Brian, "that's the lot. Veronica, 
Grace, Helen, Dorothy, Louise, Estelle, and the rest 
of you. I'm rid of you. Perpetua, from henceforth 
I owe allegiance to none. I will now make a thousand 
a year and become a crusted bachelor. — I have done 
with women!" 

He stood up, a great giant of a man with unruly 
hair, and an extraordinarily handsome face. 

Walking over to Perpetua, he lifted her oflE the oak 
cupboard and placed her gently on her feet. 

Having cast off the old Eve," he said, laughing, 

we will now talk nonsense. I will tell you the story 
of The Purple Elephant." 

It was then that Perpetua made her stupendous 
remark. 

Brian had seated himself again, and she stood, her 
lithe body between his knees, her hands fidgeting with 
one of his coat buttons, her face bent low. 

" I don't want to hear it," said Perpetua. 

Now, this was no ordinary saying, for she had a 
passion for listening to stories, and a peculiar adora- 
tion — a sort of odd link — with elephants. No toy 
pleased her more than a toy elephant. No greater 
treat was hers than to be allowed to feed them at the 
Zoo. As some people have an affinity for cats, or 
dogs, or horses, or birds, whereby they seem to under- 
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WOMAN 5 

stand and be understo6d by the creatures, so Perpetua 
claimed elephants for her own. The elephant keepers 
remarked it. The animals themselves seemed to know 
her; they would rest their trunks on her shoulders, 
or lift her up gently on to their great backs. 

**What'sup?'' said Brian. 

Perpetua looked at him much as a watchful dog 
looks at his master, as if she searched his eyes to get 
at the man behind them. Apparently she was satisfied, 
for she bent her head again and took up her task of 
f tmibling at the button. 

"What's up, Chick-a-biddy ? *' asked Brian, taking 
her hands. 

She bent her head low, her little bosom quivered. 
Then, putting her arms round his neck, she pressed 
her face to his and whispered, *' Father.'* 



CHAPTER II 

MAN 

44/^REAT snakes 1" said Brian. "What's the 
^^ child saying ? " 

But the feeling of those arms round his neck was 
very sweet. They clung to him ; they seemed to dutch 
at his heart. But then, just as Perpetua loved ele- 
phants, he loved children. Wasn't he a child himself? 

Perpetua was passionately dumb. 

Brian felt that in some way she had discharged 
this emotion from herself after anxious heart search- 
ing. He could feel the need for silent sympathy. 

But the word — ** Father " — struck him as incom- 
prehensible. 

He didn't even know the child's name. Perpetua 
Mary — that was all. She was like a piece of luggage 
that had lost half its label, the Christian name only 
remaining, the destination being, it seemed, Brian's 
arms. 

While she lay there he thought rapidly of all he 
knew about her. She had come one day, about a year 
ago, to sit to him. He remembered that it had been 
an April day, and that the spring sun was flooding his 
little dining-room. He was at breakfast, and the 
woman who obliged him by preparing it had come to 
him with a dirty piece of paper in her hand. On it 
was written : PERPETUA MARY, in round childish 
writing. Something about it had amused him, and 
he had sent for her. She came in, the quaintest fig- 
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ure, with a toy elephant in her arms, and said, '* Miss 
Gullet sended me." Miss CuUet was sitting at the 
time for a picture of his. 

Almost before he had had time to take her in he 
found himself assisting in the removal of her under- 
clothing, and, finally, when she had neatly folded her 
clothes, she faced him, naked and solemn-eyed, and 
asked him if she would do. 

" Yes, you'll do, young cock-a-lorum," said he. 

And he remembered that she had helped herself 
to a banana, and had asked what a cock-a-lorum was. 
A personality. They were friends in a week, and 
since then she had had the run of his studio. 

At this moment she climbed down from his arms 
and went a little way from him. 

"Will I do?" she asked. 

" Will you do for what ? " he asked perplexed. 

"For your child?" 

" But, bless you, my dear, you're not my child. — • 
Whose child are you ? " 

" I was mother's," she answered. 

Suddenly a vague idea of her stories of home life 
came back to him. Hampshire Hog Lane was her 
address. There was an ailing mother, some odd 
friends, a cat, a canary, and — he forgot. Perpetua 
pieced her stories together in an impressionistic way, 
and left out half the facts to put in colour. 

"Why aren't you mother's child now?" he asked 
her. 

" She's dead." 

Somehow, from the way she said it, he coiild tell 
that the mother had not been a woman with any per- 
sonality. She was just dead. She was a blank — not 
a ghost. 
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"Well?*' he said. 

" Don't you want me ? " said Perpetua. 

He lit a cigarette, and blew out a long trail of smoke 
before replying. 

"Do I understand," he asked quite seriously, 
" that you have adopted me for a father? " 

" I wondered — *^ she began, perilously near to tears. 

In the firelight they made a curious picture: Brian 
standing there, big and burly, in a grey flannel suit, 
and the long slip of yellow body, Perpetua — a kind 
of human fairy trying to explain to a giant that the 
dreams of fairyland were more real than life. And 
they seemed to be talking over the body of Perpetua's 
dead mother. If there had not been the s)mipathy 
there was between them, nothing would ever have been 
explained. 

Brian came to the rescue. He lifted the matter out 
of the romantic side and asked a few questions. 

" Perpetua," he said, and his voice had the coax of 
an Irish accent, " tell me just what has happened." 

" I knew people adopted people," she answered, 
"and I wanted a father, and I like you better than 
anybody, so I did it." 

"What IS your proper name?" asked Brian, re- 
membering that he had always written to her as — 
Perpetua Mary, The Cottage, Hampshire Hog Lane. 

" Mother's name was Brown." 

Somehow it came as a shock. 

" Her real name wasn't Brown," said Perpetua, who 
had a picturesque mind. 

"What was her real name?" 

''She never told me," Perpetua answered. "You 
see, I haven't anywhere to go, so this morning I said 
to Mrs. Bugle—" 
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" Hold on," said Brian. " Who is Mrs. Bugle? " 

" She's the woman we owe money to." 

" Go on," he said, vaguely picturing Mrs. Bugle as 
a tyrant. 

" I said to Mrs. Bugle, * I shall go to my father ' ; 
and she sitid, * Get on ! You 'aven't got no father,' 
and I told her — I told her — " 

"All about me," said Brian. "Well, you are a 
queer fish." 

She looked at him steadily for a moment, and then 
laughed. 

I'd have a fin if I was a fish," she said. 
Where did you come from? "said Brian, trying to 
keep the conversation within the bounds of reason. 

" Heaven," said Perpetua promptly. 

Brian couldn't help laughing. 

" And your mother? " he asked. 

" I suppose she came from heaven, too." 

" I mean," he explained, " on the way from there 
to Hampshire Hog Lane? Have you always been 
there?" 

" I was bom there," Perpetua replied. " I came 
straight there from heaven." 

A flash of inspiration came to him. 

"What was that bundle you brought with you to- 
day?" he asked. 

She darted into the gloom of the studio, and ap- 
peared again almost immediately with a bundle nearly 
as big as herself. 

" It's my luggage," she said proudly, and knelt down 
to undo the knots. 

The bundle contained the complete Perpetua. She 
held up each article for his inspection, and then dumped 
it down on the floor. A brush, a comb — " We must 
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send that to the dentist/' said Brian, looking at the 
dilapidated object. 

Perpetua liked that. 

" This is my other dress," she said, holding up a 
patched garment by one arm. 

" Good enough for a queen," said Brian. ^ 

" Some queens," said Perpetua, her nose in the 
bundle. 

Oh, she was practical was Perpetua Mary. She 
knew the sad history of every patch and dam — the 
history of dams and patches had been her life. 

There were no secrets about her toilet ; it was beau- 
tifully, almost heroically simple. Underlinen, a very 
little; ribbons, a few; a tooth-bmsh, exhibited with 
pride. And the stuffed elephant, very much the worse 
for wear — Shadrack by name, since it had been res- 
cued whole — miraculous moment — from the fire. 

When she had finished, she looked pathetically up 
into his face. 

" We must get to the bottom of this," said he. 

" There's no more," said Perpetua. 

" It isn't the worldly goods, my funny little piece of 
humanity — it's the unworldly position." 

She sat back on her heels and regarded him with 
a wistful expression, as one who looks at an oracle 
and does not understand. 

At that moment came a knock at the studio door. 

Seizing the nearest drapery at hand, which hap- 
pened to be part of a Cardinal's cloak, Brian wrapped 
it round the child, and went quickly to the door. On 
the threshold stood his friend the barrister, John Dia- 
m<»id. For a moment he stood outlined against the 
evening light, and in that moment his tall figure looked 
at once distinguished. He was lean, big-boned, large- 
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featured. Although he was ody thirty-two, his face 
had a look of settled calm, dignified and reposeful. 
Obviously a great man in the making. 

Walking straight into the studio he gravely saluted 
Perpetua, as if naked little girls in Cardinals* cloaks 
were an everyday occurrence in his life. He knew 
Perpetua, and she knew him. He told her stories, and 
she regarded him, as she regarded Brian, as a god 
from another world, although agreeably human. The 
studio, in fact, was a suburb of Olympus, where the 
great gods threw aside their majesty and conversed 
as men, with Perpetua as regular audience. 

" Is Perpetua dining with us ? " said Diamond, " or 
has she been summoned to the Vatican?" 

Perpetua, who thought the Vatican was some new 
restaurant, merely said, " Please." 

" She proposes dining with me for ever," said Brian. 

"Long dinners are out of fashion," said Diamond 
gravely. 

" I mean she has adopted me as a father, and I don't 
know what to do." 

" Is this true, Perpetua ? " said Diamond. 

Perpetua, adopting his tone, replied with equal 
gravity that it was true. 

By easy degrees John Diamond drew the facts of 
the case from her. Her life story could have been 
written on half a sheet of note-paper, but Perpetua, 
having a sense of the elaborate, supplied more pic- 
tures than text. 

Her mother was very poor. They lodged with Mrs. 
Bugle, who was always nagging. "Call yourself a 
lady I" (Perpetua imitated the sniff.) "All I can 
•ay it, ladies pay." Then there was a letter, or at 
least there was money, that arrived once a month, or 
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was supposed to. When it did not arrive, Mrs. Bugle 
used vague threats. Her mother had died suddenly 
while Perpetua was away sitting for a week-end in 
the country, and it had been found that the mother 
had saved a sum for her burial. " One horse," said 
Perpetua. And then she cried. " What is dead ? " she 
asked, through her tears. 

" Peace for your mother," said Diamond ; while 
Brian, on his knees beside her, said, " Never mind, 
my poppet, we'll look after you." 

The child put her head on his sleeve and sobbed, 
innocent perplexed tears that stained the red of the 
Cardinal's robe and made it more beautiful. 

A look passed between the men, helpless, as usual, 
before a woman's tears. In that look they solemnly 
accepted the trust she placed in them^ 

Perpetua knew she was safe; she had caught the 
look through her tears. 

"There's plenty of room here," said Brian to his 
friend. 

Diamond looked at his watch. 

" Dinner-time," he said. " Clothes, Perpetua." 

She had to be buttoned up, and washed, and given 
a large handkerchief — the strangest maids, but they 
enjoyed it. 

" What will your mother say ? " Diamond asked. 

" My mother," Brian answered, " will forget her 
name, fuss about it for a week, ask her to dinner, for- 
get the day, and will then come to the conclusion that 
she has dreamed the whole story. My mother is a 
darling, but she lives in a world of her own." 

" I'm ready," said Perpetua, looking at herself in the 
glass. 

The two men looked at one another and laughed. 
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"Well arrange something to-morrow/' said Dia- 
mond. 

Then Perpetua suddenly cast her eyes on a large 
couch in a comer of the room. 

" Will that be my bed? " she asked. 

"Of course/' said Diamond, "there are Orphan 
Schools, and various charities/' 

Brian, who was putting on his hat, stopped short 

" Not if I live ! " he cried. " I have accepted what 
Fate has brought me. — Right about turn, Perpetua 
Mary O'Cree." 



CHAPTER III 
THE DUTIES OF A PARENT 

"DRIAN O'CREE slept the sleep of the financially 
■*^ sound. . He owned an income of four hundred a 
year, made about— on an average — another three, 
and having no debts had no duns. Moreover, he was 
Irish, and never worried, but looked on life in a gay, 
optimistic light that no sordidness ever put out. 

He woke to the sound of Mrs. Welsh's voice raised 
in alarm. Mrs. Welsh was the lady who performed 
the simplest tasks for him in the most complex way. 
She was for ever having disasters with eggs, china, 
glass, and whisky. The first, she explained some- 
times, "Don't look quite right." The second, 
"Slipped out of me 'and." The third, "Before I 
knew where I was it was on the floor." The last — 
vanished. 

She came hurriedly into Brian's room, dressed as 
usual in grotesque mourning. " There's a young girl 
sleeping oi\ your couch, Mr. O'Cree." 

" My daughter," he said sleepily. 

" I'm not one to say much," said Mrs. Welsh, " but 
some things I can not leave alone." 

" Whisky," said Brian. 

"And me a teetotaller, or nearly, since my poor 
'usbing died," she said indignantly. 

" Breakfast for two," said Brian. 

''Daughter!" sniffed Mrs. Welsh. 

14 



THE DUTIES OF A PARENT 15, 

" If you don't like it, clear out," said he. 

" You do speak so sharp," she whimpered. 

" Eggs, marmalade, tea, toast — anything you can 
think of," said he. " And turn on the bath." 

" I know my place," she said, with dignity. 

" My good woman," said Brian, " you've seen the 
child before." 

"Never to my knowledge," she replied, "in her 
heathen disguise — indecent, that's what I calls it, 
walking about in a state of nature, not a rag to her 
back, and glorying in it." 

" Nature's all right, Mrs. Welsh," said he, " if you 
leave her alone." 

" I never knew you was married," she replied, still 
leaning on the door. 

" My poor but erring wife," said Brian, raising 
himself on an elbow, " was tossed by a mad bull till 
she died. — Do turn on the bath." 

Mrs. Welsh left the room muttering something about 
her better days. Almost directly the bath gave forth 
that peculiar gurgle that denotes the first turning of 
taps. 

Brian had none of what is called " a sense of rooms." 
His own looked perpetually as if he were either about 
to start on a long journey, or had but lately returned 
from one. The bed looked as incongruous as did the 
weighing-machine, the pile of trunks, the plaster casts, 
and the carved and painted Italian chest where he kept 
his shirts. The bed was plain iron, the chest of draw- 
ers Jacobean, the wardrobe an armoire from Nor- 
mandy, and the dressing-table a beautiful piece of 
Chippendale. 

" I like you in your pyjamas," said Perpetua, peer- 
ing round the door. 
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" You are the first woman to say so/' said Brian, 
who was stropping a razor. 

May I have pyjamas ? " asked Perpetua. 
You may have anything you like," said he, lath- 
ering his face. 
" A new dress ? " 

" Tell Mrs. Welsh to order one with the breakfast" 
I don't like Mrs. Welsh," said she. 
I don't exactly love her myself," said he, begin- 
ning to shave. 
" Isn't this a joke ? " said Perpetua. 
"Mrs. Welsh?" he asked. 
" No, me being here." 

" It is a joke that will require a lot of explanation," 
he said. 

I'm not much to explain, am I ? " she asked. 
My dear," he answered, " the sudden presence of 
a lady in an unmarried gentleman's household always 
requires a certain amount of explanation. Luckily 
you adopted me, which saves a lot of bother." 

She was seated cross-legged on the bed, as usual 
with nothing on. Clothes seemed to bother her; she 
lived so much of her life in studios without them. 
" I'm sitting to Mr. Shand to-day," she said. 
His hand came suddenly from his cheek. He met 
her inquiring eyes. 

" You can't do that," he said, remembering the po- 
sition. 
"Will you tell him?" 

He said "Yes," in a muffled voice, as he shaved 
under his chin. 

Thank you, father." 
Bahl Now I've cut myself. ** 
Her words came out so pat, and sounded so natural. 
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THE DUTIES OF A PARENT, 17 

yet Brian had not, until that moment, realised all they 
meant. Then he went slowly into the bathroom and 
closed the door. 

A bath, if it is warm enough, and deep enough, and 
comfortable enough, is a very good place in which 
to lie and think. Whenever Brian wished to get his 
mind clear he had a warm bath. Part of the charm 
of a bathroom is the absence of clothes, part lies in 
the absence of any worrying surroundings, in the 
clean, glazed paper, the glazed window, the absolute 
practicality of the place. 

Here Brian reviewed the situation. The comicality 
of it made him smile — the pathos of it made the 
smile tender. Here was a waif and stray who drifts 
into his studio and claims protection. A homeless 
creature, a friendless child. As John Diamond had 
suggested, there were Homes and Orphan Asylums 
— he dismissed them at once. He would not betray 
the trust so placed in him. Against it were hundreds 
of difficulties. His mother he ruled out of the ques- 
tion — no difficulty there, he had gone his own way, 
his own eccentric way, too long. 

But what to do with the child? Diamond would 
know. Diamond always knew — he was so clear- 
headed. He tfirew all the responsibility on Diamond. 
It would be nice to have a daughter — such an odd 
child, too. The more he thought of her, the more 
he knew he could not part with her. 

He got out of the bath, dried himself, and crossed 
to his room to dress. Perpetua was there in his bed- 
room. She looked so much as if she belonged there 
that he laughed. 

He was really rather a remarkable young man. 
His last year's picture hung in the Tate Gallery, his 
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pictures sold readily, bis name was getting to be 
known, yet he was as simple as he had been when a 
boy of eighteen. The Tate Gallery picture was called, 
•*Thc Nursing Mother," and was of the daintiest 
fancy, a great mass of young children all folded into 
the arms of a young nurse, with big trees for back- 
grotmd, and flowers for foreground. It was painted 
with a delicate, hesitating touch and in a very subtle 
rose-and-cream scheme of colour, and looked clean 
and healthy. The health in it had appealed to every- 
body who saw it. His own bc^ish exuberance had 
crept into it, and it had die effect so few English pic- 
tures have of being gay. 

His father had made a fortune by accident, as, in- 
deed, he had done everjrthing by accident, even down 
to dying. His death occurred when Brian was eight 
years old, and his widow, having crossed from Ireland 
to England and having missed a train on the way back 
had, according to Brian, never moved from the junc- 
tion where she missed the train in the hopes that one 
day she might catch it. 

Brian rarely saw his mother. They had so little 
in common that, while he understood her perfectly, 
she regarded him as some curious creature to whom 
she had, at some forgotten time, given birth. He 
was an artist by nature ; she had a vague horror of 
all art, which she dimly defined as being a little loose. 
Brothers and sisters had he none. An uncle, his 
father's only brother, lived in Australia. His moth- 
er's relations seemed to him to be largely composed of 
elderly women who looked like dried seaweed and 
who talked as if it was still i860, and the world tiace 
then was a very negligible quantity. 

Seated opposite Perpetua at breakfast, catching her 
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eyes every now and then, he became conscious of 
that scene of the evening before when he had burned 
all his old love letters, and had said good-bye to all 
women. — And here he was suddenly landed witfi a 
woman for life. It was worse than being married. 
This would change the ordinary course of his life. 

Perpetua spoke suddenly, with a sigh of wonderful 
content. 

''I do like food," she said. '"And the sun, and 
flowers, and elephants, and you." 

** You are a frank pagan/' said he. 

She looked at him, suspicious of the strange new 
word. 

" A pagan ? " she asked. 

" Yes, a little sun-loving, cream-loving, scent-loving 
pagan. Tell me, why are you called Perpetua Mary? " 

" You have to call people something," said Per- 
petua, *^ or they'd all get mixed up." 

"What was your mother's name again?" 

" Cecilia Mary," said the child ; " but nobody knows 
I know. It was in her book." 

'* So you can read and write and look for secrets. 
I believe you're just an ordinary girl, and not the 
fairy I thought you." 

" I am a fairy," said Perpetua, " And I live near 
a little round pool and teach butterflies to dance, and 
I live on wild honey and ferns, and I go — plop! — 
into the water when any one comes past. And I have 
a rat butler who says, 'Here's the melon seeds you 
ordered, walking up the road.' " She spoke so elfishly, 
her quick eyes darting smiles at him, her long brown 
fingers gesticulating, that she looked every inch a 
fairy as he watched her. 

" Who told you that ? " he asked. 
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" You did." 

He laughed again. 

" I can't remember all the stories I tell to ladies/' 
he said. 

Then he continued more seriously: 

" Perpetua, my child, as we are to be father and 
daughter, I will explain to you my circumstances. I 
spend, I suppose, seven hundred pounds a year; for 
that I get Mrs. Welsh, this disgusting breakfast, no 
comfort, three months on the Continent, holes in my 
socks, a number of acquaintances who borrow all my 
spare moneyj and more old furniture than anybody 
ever needed. We will reform, my dear ; we will have 
a domestic treasure who knows not the sins of the 
Welshes, and we will clean up our house, and repaint 
the bath, whose blackened sides look at me reproach- 
fully every morning. — By the way, you didn't have 
a bath this morning." 

*' Saturdays," said Perpetua promptly. 

He rolled and lit a cigarette, looking at her care- 
fully. 

"You see that?" he said. "You shall learn to 
roll cigarettes, and to see that the domestic treasure 
doesn't use the blacking-brush on brown boots, and 
that there should be buttons on vests, and that tapioca, 
and salt beef, and black-currant pudding, and parsnips 
are not the food of man, and that, as regards baths, it 
is always Saturdays. In fact, you shall be a Per- 
fect Woman. In one sense I see you arc, though you 
don't understand a word of what I'm saying, you do 
not argue. Now, tell me, what do you know?" 

She leaned both elbows on the table and smiled 
across at him. 

" What do I know? " she asked. 
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" When I was your age," he said, *' I could read 
and write, and I knew where the Orinoco was, and 
who killed Julius Caesar, and who won the Derby. 
Do you know any of these things, Perpetua?" 

" I can read and I can write," she said, " because 
mother taught me. I don't know any more. — Must 
one know any more ? " 

" It is considered good form to know where the 
Orinoco is," he replied gravely. "And I believe the 
address of the Sultan of Turkey is considered essential ; 
and it is good manners to be able to reply if one is 
asked the names of the Kings of England. My father, 
who was very well educated, once told me that the 
best thing he ever learnt was how to carve a duck with- 
out splashing the tablecloth. But he was not an or- 
dinary man. Perpetua, we will educate ourselves." 
Aren't you educated?" she asked, wondering. 
I believe I am," said he, laughing a^ her solem- 
nity. " I played cricket for my school, which was 
Eton, and I played cricket for my college, which was 
Christ Church. And I left Oxford in debt; and I 
nearly married a barmaid. My life was saved, Per- 
petua, by being sent down from Oxford — followed 
by a procession of wheelbarrows to the station — after 
I had been there one year. Then I went to Paris. 
Perpetua, you shall go to Paris. I was educated: 
there." 

" Were you really ? " she asked. 

He leaned back in his chair, and began to count 
on his fingers. 

" First," he said, " they kicked Oxford out of me, 
then they kicked Eton out of me, then they kicked 
my money out of me, and then I began to learn. I 
saw the Venus of Milo. I saw the picture by Giorgi- 
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one. I knew what food could be. I knew what women 
ought to be. I learnt to put down with my right 
hand what my eyes were beginning to learn to see. 
There — you have my life in a nutshell. Do you still 
adopt me ? " 

She came round to him and stood close by him, her 
cheek against his coat sleeve. 

" One day," she said, " perhaps Fll understand what 
you've been talking about." 

" One day," he said, quite serious now, " I hope I 
shall be decent enough to deserve you." 

" Mr. Diamond," announced Mrs. Welsh, throwing 
open the door as if Mr. Diamond was the Lord 
Mayor. 

Queer friends, Diamond and Brian. Diamond the 
essence of logic and fact, bom with an acceptance of 
stated things. Brian the essence of unrest, of gaiety, 
gifted with a knowledge of unseen things, the mystery 
of beauty, easily moved, very warm-hearted, with the 
body of a giant and the heart of a baby. If John 
Diamond suffered, he added a line to his brow. If 
Brian ^O'Cree suffered, as he did most frequently, the 
sufferings of the artistic temperament, he hid him- 
self, wept, and forgot all about it. Then, so far, he 
had not suffered much. John Diamond had. He had 
been passionately devoted to his mother, who was 
dead. He hated his father, who had killed her by 
neglect. He was poor. He was lonely. He clung to 
two things in life — his ambition and his friendship 
with Brian. 

"Are you ready?" he asked. 

" Half a shake," said Brian. 

" Where 4re you going ? " asked Perpetua. 
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" To unearth your past, modern young woman," said 
Brian. 
•*' What am I to do? " said Perpetua. 

Brian scratched his head thoughtfully. Diamond 
waited. It was the first test of Brian's capacity as a 
parent. The beginning of the tie. 

" Faith ! I have it. Perpetua, my honey, you want 
clothes. I want advice. You shall go to Stella 
Daintry. She lives with her mother in a lunatic 
asylum, and she loves me because I'm mad." 

" .You'll puzzle the child," said Diamond. 

" What does she do? " said Perpetua. 

" Nothing," said Brian. 

" Oh ! a lady," said Perpetua. 

"A caustic criticism," said Diamond. 

"Why does she live in a lunatic asylum?" said 
Perpetua. 

" I'll tell you why," Brian answered. " It seems 
mad because it's so deliciously sane. You go down 
a row of houses, all looking exactly the same, and 
you knock at Number 9, and a Chinaman opens the 
door, and there's a cockatoo in the hall. Then you 
ask for Miss Daintry, and he'll say she is in, so will 
the cockatoo. And then you will be shown into the 
drawing-room, and you will think it is a flower garden 
by mistake. And presently Stella will come in, and 
you'll think she's Juno with clothes on ; and you'll say, 
* Please, I'm Brian's daughter.' Then she'll take you 
into a white room, with white china in it, and a white 
cat, and more flowers, and you'll love her. — I tell her 
everything I don't want to. — Is that clear? Wait a 
moment, I'll ring her up." 

He went over to a Chinese cabinet, opened it, and 
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there was the telephone fixed through the back. ** I 
hate telephones/' he said, " they're so useful." 

" Hello ! Is that Miss Daintry ? Oh, it's you, 

Stella. — My daughter is coming to see you. — What? 
Oh, no, it's all right — perfectly all right. — Secret 
marriage ? — Certainly not, nothing so conventional. — 
She'll tell you.— Lunch? Yes, she'll love it." 

He turned round. " Perpetua, she wants to speak 
to you. — Put this to your ear, and speak distinctly." 

Perpetua spoke. "My name is Perpetua Mary. — 
Please.— I'll walk— " 

" Say you'll come in a cab," said Brian. 

"Fll come in a cab," said Perpetua. "You want 
to speak to him. — Yes." 

Brian went to the telephone. " Well, Curious? 

No, I'm perfectly serious. — Good-bye." 

"What did she say?" asked Diamond. 

" She said I was a fool," Brian answered, laughing. 
— ^" Now, my child, you'll be placed in a cab by Jack 
and me — you may call him Jack, he's a person of no 
importance — and you will say to Miss Daintry, 
'Please will you take me out and buy me all the 
clothes a person in the magnificent position of Brian's 
daughter ought to have, and after lunch will you please 
take me to a pantomime, if there is one, and Brian 
will pay, and afterwards he will call for me.' " 
You'll spoil her," said Diamond. 
You can't spoil a woman," said Brian. " They're 
born spoilt. Besides, I'm giving Stella a treat. 
There's nothing she likes so much as finding out 
things." 

Are you ready?" again Diamond asked. 
How long will you take to put pn your hat?" 
Brian said, turning to the child, 
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One minute," she said, running out of the room. 

You'll soon get cured of that," he called after her, 
laughing. 

" She's not a common child — she's well-bom, I'm 
certain," said Diamond. 

She's a lady down to her dreams," said Brian. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SOCIETY IN THE CINDERS 

l^AR away from gold-backed hair-brushes, and 
•■• powdered footmen, and rouge pots and eyebrow 
pencils, and French maids,, and frills of real lace ; far 
away from hothouse flowers, and Debussy's music, 
and priceless fans, and Sevres tea-services, was a Cin- 
derella Street, more an alley than a street, more a 
walk than an alley — Hampshire Hog Lane. A coun- 
try lane once, like Park Lane, it is true, but Hamp- 
shire Hog Lane still bears traces of the country, while 
Park Lane looks as if it had been up all night and 
had grown very pale from no sleep and over-eating. 

You go into it, passing an iron post (joy of Per- 
petua's), and you walk along between high old gar- 
den walls, between which Phyllis once was kissed by 
Corydon. And you are surprised (at least Brian was) 
by the mixed smell of beer and orchards — for there 
is a great bouncing public-house at one end, and or- 
chard trees almost at the back of it. There are shades 
here at night of Dick Turpin, and Gentleman Button, 
the highwayman, who had rooms in St. James's Street, 
and shades of ladies in hoops too wide for the pas- 
sage, and of swaggering young bloods out for no 
good in the neighbourhood of Chiswick. And there 
are ghosts of carters in smocks, and young rosy- 
cheeked orange girls in lavender-sprigged muslins. 
And though London roars past with her iron voice on 
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one side, and the mud of the Thames lies at the other 
side, here, bang in the middle, is a cottage, and, near 
by, an old Queen Anne house, and bits of old gardens 
and garden walls, and big trees cut by the swings of 
two generations ago. But you must not look up, be- 
cause, if you do, chimneys of factories and the ugly 
spire of an ugly church, and the ugly backs of ugly 
shops, greet you, as if to say, " We shall crush the 
place soon enough." And they will. 

Brian followed Diamond and Diamond followed his 
nose down the lane, and all the while Brian held forth 
on the romance of the place. 

" Just a very Cinderella in the ashes," he said, " and 
the ugly sisters all dressed up for the party — those 
cursed red-brick places outside, I mean. To think of 
the sound of a spinnet here of a fine night, and a 
lover here with the star dust in his eyes, and a rival 
round the corner with his sword in his hand. Faith ! 
I'd like well to paint it with the demon trams close 
by, and the gin-palace lights vulgarising the entrance. 

— Fancy leaving this bit untouched when the vandals 
tore down the other fine houses. Do you think it 
was greed kept this bit going and unsold, or maybe 

— let's hope so — a twist of imagination in the land- 
lord?" 

There is not a touch of the suburban. It is a real 
battleground, the sturdy country fighting, down to 
its last thrush's nest, against the sooty finger of the 
city, and the purposeless squalor of its filthy slums. 
Actually there is a little country shop at the far end 
nearest to the river, where they sell bundles of tallow 
candles, and soap, and gritty hams, and boots, and 
starch, and cheese, and oranges, and newspapers, and 
tobacco. The sweets are in big glass jars in the wuv- 
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dows — bulls'-eyes, pear-drops, liquorice — j ust like 
the covintry, and there is a window above with a row 
of geraniums on the sill. 

At the cottage in the middle Brian stopped. It was 
the most untouched, real country-cottage remnant in 
all the place, half brick, half wood, with three steps 
down to the front door, and then a deep porch cov- 
ered with honeysuckle. 

Over the porch was a round-topped window, in- 
finitely suggestive, somehow, of a lady with powdered 
hair, patches, and red-heeled shoes. (Absurd, of 
course, but one must never let Fancy go by without 
asking the way back to Fairyland.) 

" Just the sort of odd place where Perpetua would 
choose to be bom," said Brian. 

Diamond went down the three steps and trod on a 
cat in the gloom of the porch. 

The door was flung open. 

"Just like a fairy-tale," said Brian in Diamond's 
ear; "you tread on a cat and the Ogress opens the 
door." 

"Well," said the Ogress. ^' Drunk again, I sup- 
pose?" 

Am I speaking to Mrs. Bugle ? " said Diamond. 
Is my man drunk again ? " she demanded. 

" I know nothing about him." said Diamond. 

Apparently the lady had a fresh idea. 

" Two pounds five you owe me," she cried, " and 
not a penny less." 

" And who do you take us for? " said Brian. 

" The devil knows," she answered, " unless you're 
Mrs. Brown's man, one of you." 

" I am quite willing," said Diamond quietly, " to 
pay you the two pounds ten for a little information." 
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" I never did her any harm/* she answered, look- 
ing suspiciously at them. " Come inside." 

Mr. Bugle's profession was at once evident. The 
model of a ship, a few photographs of sailors, one 
or two cheap Chinese ornaments, and a carved cocoa- 
nut shell gave him away. The room was almost pain- 
fully clean, as if it had had its hair brushed back and 
forced there. 

" Now/' said Mrs. Bugle, her arms akimbo, her 
whole bearing defiant. 

Diamond immediately sat down, 

" I want to ask you about Mrs. Brown," he said. 

" She's dead, and buried, and owed me two pound 
ten." 

"That settles it," said Brian, putting three sover- 
eigns on the check tablecloth. 

"Either of you her man?" said Mrs. Bugle. 

"She had a man, then?" said Diamond. "Did 
you ever see him ? " 

Her answer was drowned by the volcanic entrance 
of a middle-aged man with a brown face and merry, 
twinkling eyes. 

" Signed on again, Maria," said this individual, tak- 
ing no notice of the strangers. 

" Glory be," she answered. " I hope it's a long 
voyage." 

" Australia," said her husband, " and of all the — 
Beg pardon, gentlemen, didn't see you." 

" He's seen him/' said Mrs. Bugle, continuing the 
first conversation as if it had never been interrupted. 

" Me — seen who ? " 

" Mrs. Brown's man." 

" She's dead," said the sailor, " and buried, and 
owed us two pound five." 
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" What was he like? " asked Diamond. 

" A swell, a real toff. Come here with her the first 
night, just over seven years ago. Asked for rooms, 
give me a quid. Tall, dark, fur coat, free as you 
please. Mrs. B. was out — you was out, Maria." 

" Never said I wasn't." 

"What was his name?" Diamond asked. "Just 
tell me the whole story." 

" Brown — he said. I knew better. I never saw a 
fur coat called Brown, more like Lord Something. 
Said he was in a bit of trouble ; tipped the wink while 
she went upstairs. I could see that — not much don't 
miss me, do it, Maria ? " 

" Not if there's a drink in it." 

" Funny I — He paid for the first year bang off — a 
year! Fifteen blooming pounds on the nail. Lucky 
we're honest. Eh, old girl ? " 

" Speak for yourself," said Mrs. Bugle, thinking she 
had scored a point. 

" Never see him again. After that he wrote off and 
on to her. A lady, no doubt about it. Bom and 
bred. Pretty as a picture. The kid was bom here, 
upstairs; she'll show you. She got money off him 
regular till the last year. Then it didn't come reg- 
ular, and the kid went out to work. Me and the 
child was proper pals, I tell you. She's left now to go 
to him — left after the funeral — said her mother had 
given her his address." 

"Have you no writing of his or of hers?" said 
Diamond. " Did the mother leave nothing when she 
died?" 

" I ain't took nothing," said Mrs. Bugle, firing up 
at once. 

Poor little Perpetua ! " said Brian, by the window. 
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"How did she die?" Diamond asked. 

Mrs. Bugle, who had been standing, sat down. She 
enjoyed a death almost as much as anything. For 
some days she had been the talk of the Lane with a 
death in her house. The story of it was a familiar 
recitation with her. 

" It was on the Saturday," she began, " and she 
would eat nothing — said she felt sick. And I was 
just sitting down to a bit of supper, and Jim here 
was taking off his boots, when I heard something 
fall in the room overhead. ' If she ain't fainted 1 ' I 
said to Jim ; * I knew she'd come over queer.' And 
then I went upstairs with a drop of brandy what hap- 
pened to be in the house, and there she was half 
undressed and all of a heap on the floor, poor thing! 
Jim, he went for the doctor ; but it wasn't no use, she 
was dead. Heart, that's what the doctor said. She 
had a bit put by for a funeral, and I wouldn't touch 
that, not me — " 

"Unlucky," said the sailor. 

" And the doctor he give a certificate, and the man 
in the High Street buried her. She made a sweet 
corpse." 

I've seen scores of 'em — scores," said the sailor. 
Did she leave any clothes? any papers?" asked 
Diamond. 

"What there is, is upstairs — you can look if you 
like," said Mrs. Bugle. 

Diamond rose and looked at Brian, who shook his 
head, and Diamond went out of the room alone with 
Mrs. Bugle. 

There was something sordid about the little tragedy 
that Brian could not bear, something so far removed 
from the mysterious fairylike personality of Perpetua. 
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The actualities were just the actuaHties of a back- 
street story little removed from half a dozen, prob- 
ably, in the same neighbourhood. A lady, a scoundrel, 
and the unnecessary baby. Brian gave one ear to the 
sailor's stories, and the other to the muffled sound of 
footsteps overhead. He wished, in a way, that he had 
not come. He preferred the idea of Perpetua as he 
held it — a little fairy from nowhere who came to his 
door and adopted him. 

The sailor twice repeated a tremendous oath to call 
his attention. 

" That's what I said to him," he said, " and he never 
spoke another word." 

Then Diamond came downstairs again with Mrs. 
Bugle. 

"Would you like to go up into the room alone?" 
Diamond asked. 

And the fascination of the idea appealed to 
Brian. 

" Is there anything? " he asked. 

" Nothing," said Diamond. 

Brian went upstairs and into the room alone. That 
was the poetry of John Diamond. He knew there was 
something in that room that Brian would like to see. 
If he was to take care of Perpetua, he would like to 
know how she had lived. Diamond felt these things 
though he couldn't say them, but he knew their value 
because he was a lonely man. 

The room had the air of belonging to nobody. It 
was just a box with a window in it. There was a bed 
and two chairs, and a common chest of drawers with 
the washing things on the top of it. These things 
seemed to give no hint of Perpetua. And then sud- 
denly, the room became full of her, for Brian found 
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on the wallpaper a rough drawing, ^nd written under 
it was : ** Brian O'Cree, by Perpetua Mary." 

He stood and looked at this, and his quick imag- 
inative mind began at once to form a picture. It was 
a picture of Perpetua telling her mother about him, 
and promising to go to him if anything happened. 
He elaborated it, and made Perpetua's mother rather 
like the child, only sadder, and without the dancing 
lights in her eyes. 

Then he looked out of the window, and saw Per- 
petua's first outlook on life, and saw that it was across 
a garden to an old house, and over that to old roofs, 
and beyond that again to tall, ugly warehouses and a 
grey disheartening sky. It was like a country flower 
in a city buttonhole. But the whole effect of it was 
shabby. And then a thrush began to sing in the gar- 
den, and the place changed, and even the warehouses 
took on a solid dignity, and the daffodils in the garden 
danced like country daffodils, and a patch of blue came 
into the grey sky. 

Diamond called from the foot of the stairs, and 
made Brian wake to the facts of life. He went down, 
thanked the Bugles, and walked at a tremendous pace 
down the lane. 

" In that place — in that place," he kept saying. 
" Diamond, never again try to find out where fairy 
princesses come from; it's like trying to be funny at 
a funeral, or gay in an earthquake. They come from 
nowhere in a parcel of dreams done up in silver paper, 
and they throw cobwebs at you till you forget. That 
ash-pit! Faith! I'll not easily forget it. So there 
was nothing — nothing ! " 

" There was this," said Diamond, holding out a thin 
piece of foreign writing-paper. 
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It held no address. It began at the top of the page, 
close to the corner, and filled the quarter sheet. 

" Cecilia, my darling, as soon as I can get away I 
shall come to you again. Trust me. I love you. 
You wrote that in your last letter only because you 
didn't understand. Dearest one, I have to leave you, 
though I hate doing it. I kiss the ground you walk 
on, and I kiss your mouth, and I adore you. Every- 
thing will come right in the end. 

"R. F." 

Brian read it carefully, and handed it back to his 
friend. 

" I found it among her clothes," said Diamond. 
"Do you want to keep it?" 

" Keep it — no," he cried. " You can keep it, if 
you like, but it hurts me to think of it. Poor soul! 

— she loved the damned swine. Perpetua's father. 
R. F. — Fd like to—" 

Diamond put a hand on his arm. 

" We both want a good lunch," he said. 

Brian turned round and laughed. 

" You're right," he said. " We've got Perpetua ; let 
the past take care of itself." 

" You might almost say she was born in the coun- 
try," said Diamond. 

" And she has never seen it ! " cried Brian. " Jack, 
to think of showing a woman the sea for the first 
time! It will be introducing one mystery to another 

— the Sea — Woman. Perpetua will look at it and 
say, * I never knew there was so much water.' But 
she'll know — she'll know it is part of her — the spray, 
the foam, the pools. I'll take her to Switzerland. I'll 
take her to Paris. I'll take her to Italy. Mountains, 
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cafes, orange-groves — what an odd jumble! How 
shell love them all ! " 

" You persist in calling Perpetua a woman/' said 
diamond, smiling at Brian's outburst. 

" I call all girls women, and all men boys,*' said 
Brian. 

And the very vividness of Brian, his uncurbed 
tongue, his easy acceptance of life, and the glow of 
colour he saw in every simple thing made Diamond 
think suddenly of his own dusty law books and his 
solitary chambers and his solitary outlook. But he 
did the practical thing — he ordered the lunch. 
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CHAPTER V 
HINTS TO YOUNG DAUGHTERS 

44'1T7E have a disgracefully respectable past," said 
^^ Mrs. Daintry the first time Brian met her. 
" I was brought up in the atmosphere of Stilton and 
port wine, and Stella married a count who ran away 
with a plain missionary." 

Brian looked across the room to Stella, who was 
talking to her uncle, Lord Grimbleby. 
I thought — " he began. 

My dear/* said Mrs. Daintry, "they are both 
dead. She was eaten by a shark in Sidney Harbour, 
and he was stabbed by a jealous husband in Palermo." 

"Does nothing ordinary ever happen to you?" he 
asked. 

Mrs. Daintry laughed. 

" Oh, yes," she answered. " Grimbleby is the most 
ordinary thing I ever knew. He knows all the un- 
interesting celebrities, and he has been photographed 
in his coronet, and he talks about Imperialism at din- 
ner parties. He's our anchor. If anybody fights shy 
of us, we ask them to dinner to meet Grimbleby — 
it's like meeting the Lion and the Unicorn. He's got 
all the brains of the family, and I've got all the in- 
telligence." 

" But Miss Daintry — ? " said Brian. 

" My dear," she said^ " can you imagine Stella call- 
ing herself the Countess d'Arco, and looking tragic 
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in widow's weeds? No. The moment poor d'Arco 
died she came out of the plural into the singular." 

" I'm dying to know all about you," said Brian. 

" My dear man, you shall. We like you, we want 
you to like us. Do you like us ? " 

" I am your slave for ever," said Brian. 

She looked at him with her kind, keen eyes. 

" You are bound to be some woman's slave," she 
said. 

" At the present moment," he answered, " I am pas- 
sionately in love with three different women." 

" The moment you feel absolutely obliged to marry 
one of them," she replied, " come and tell me, and. I'll 
get you out of it. You mustn't marry yet, you've got 
your work to do, and looking after a woman is a pro- 
fession in itself." 

This happened exactly seven years before Perpetua 
rang at the bell of Number 9. Brian had met the 
Daintrys at an hotel in Austria, and had been on the 
verge of proposing to Stella. Mrs. Daintry had 
stopped him. " I don't want you for a son-in-law," 
she had said ; " I want you for a son." 

" The number of women who want either to mother 
me or be sister to me is appalling," said he. 

" You think," she said, " that you are in love with 
Stella. My dear Brian, if you walked about in these 
wonderful mountains with any passable young woman, 
and sat about in loggias, and talked philosophy and 
art, and morals, which all intelligent young animals do 
to disguise their feelings, you'd have proposed to her 
on the spot. This, my dear, is romance — not love. 
Bless you, I've been in love hundreds of times, so I 
know.'* 
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" Were you in love with the Admiral ? " he had 
asked. 

" He was in love with me, and that was what I 
was waiting for," she had answered. 

Brian had travelled back with them to England, 
and had spent^ off and on^ one evening a week at 
the house ever since. So regular was he that people 
ceased to speak of him as one of Stella's possibilities. 
He became an institution. 

There are certain sets of people who deliberately- 
live within bounds like prisoners on parole. They 
form the various groups of Society, have their own 
laws and conventions, and only occasionally stray from 
one group to another. Grimbleby, for instance, Mrs. 
Daintry's brother, lived in the eastern counties, and 
spoke of England as if he had discovered it, and of 
the Constitution as if he had invented it, and Art as 
if he patronised it. There is a large and very cock- 
sure group of Grimblebys at constant variance with a 
large and very cocksure group represented by Stella's 
sister. Lady Stillsborough, who had married into the 
northern counties, and who regarded all those who 
lived anywhere else as being to a large extent out 
of things. She ran a group of young rising politicians 
as against the Grimbleby old brigade; and she talked 
slang as against the studiously correct English of the 
Grimbleby faction. The curious part of it was that 
Stella and her mother and Grimbleby and Stella's sis- 
ter were a devoted family. They made excursions 
into one another's atmospheres, and were always re- 
ceived with warm affection. But to hear Grimbleby 
talking Imperialist politics to Mrs. Daintry's Bohe- 
mians, or to hear Stella talking literature to her sister's 
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hunting friends was a thing to make the great gods 
laugh. 

At the Daintrys' one met, as she once said, '* almost 
anybody." 

" I like people," Mrs. Daintry said, " to be good- 
looking, and if they aren't good-looking they must 
be individuals. I'd ask a really interesting tinker to 
dinner if I thought he would enjoy it, but he wouldn't. 
When dear George was alive we swarmed with ad- 
mirals and captains, and we heard of nothing bout the 
Fleet or the Army from morning to night And I'm 
tired of living in other people's houses and staring at 
other people's pictures, so I'm never going to move 
out of London again." 

The Chinaman who opened the door had been the 
admiral's servant, the cockatoo the Admiral's pet; the 
odds and ends in the house were loot from all parts 
of the world where his service had carried him and 
her real devotion had carried her. She had lived in 
her boxes for twenty-three years, and now that her 
husband was dead she had, as she said ''Unpacked 
for ever, my dear. The very sight of a sponge-bag 
gives me a fit." 

Perpetua rang at the door of Number 9. The 
Chinaman opened the door. 

Is Miss Daintry in?" said Perpetua. 

Lord bless us and save us ! " said the cockatoo. 

Welly soon see, missy," said the Chinaman. 

Perpetua was left alone with the awe-inspiring bird 
and a view of the dining-room through an open door. 
The dining-room was dedicated to the Admiral, and 
shone with polished mahogany, and glowed with an- 
cestral pictures of dead Daintrys in obsolete uniforms. 
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" Scratch a poll ! '* said the cockatoo, in a command- 
ing voice, ghastly mimicry of the dead Admiral's 
tones. 

Perpetua, rather frightened, did as she was bid. 

" Damned old fool ! " said the cockatoo, arching his 
neck with pleasure. 

Then the Chinaman appeared. 

" You come high up quick please, missy," he said. 

Perpetua, feeling very small, and scarcely daring 
to leave the bird, nevertheless obeyed. 

Stella Daintry waited in the drawing-room. She 
had heard Perpetua's voice on the telephone, a low, 
soft voice unlike a child's, and she had been wonder- 
ing ever since who Perpetua might be. Brian had 
a way of sending curious people to her — a girl who 
had tried to commit suicide, a man who wanted to 
be cured of drink, a friend of his who had been in 
prison, but never one who had come with such a 
curious introduction as this. She had made up her 
mind that it was Brian's way of saying that he wanted 
her to help some girl in whom he took an interest, she 
half-made up her mind that he was in love with the 
girl and wanted her opinion. Anyhow, she had taken 
pains with her hair and her dress, and now waited 
eagerly. 

When Perpetua entered the room in her little plain 
black dress and her ugly black hat, Stella thought for 
a moment that there must be some mistake. But 
Perpetua began at once on the sentence she had re- 
peated all the way. 

"Please, I'm Brian's daughter. Please will you 
take me out and buy me all the clothes a person 
in the magnificent position of Brian's daughter ought 
to have, and after lunch will you please take me 
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to a pantomime, if there is one, and Brian will pay 
and afterwards he'll call for me ? " 

She stood quite still to repeat it, and her eyes 
looked carefully at Stella, marking everything she 
wore and watching the expression on her face, 

"And your name is Perpetua Mary," said Stella, 
standing quite still. 

" I like you," said Perpetua, in her direct way. 
" Father said I would." 

At the word " father " Stella felt a sudden pang 
of jealousy. It seemed to remove Brian from her, 
and she had not known until that moment how much 
she valued him. 

" And how old are you ? " she asked, a little awk- 
wardly. 

" Seven," said Perpetua. 

The mocking voice of the cockatoo came startingly 
loud. 

"Why can't they shut the door?" 

"Oh, what's that?" said Perpetua. 

" That," said Stella, " is all that remains of my 
father — a voice buried in a bird. Come upstairs to 
my room. I'm so surprised ; I can't talk here." 

The room was white, as Brian had told Perpetua, 
and held a deep white sofa, two big arm-chairs, and 
a long shelf against one wall, containing a number 
of white-and-cream ornaments in china and pottery. 
There was, also, the white cat stretched lazily on 
the cushions of the sofa. On the walls were several 
studies on brown paper by various artists. Several 
bowls of violets stood about on the tables — there 
were four — and on the deep window-ledge spring 
flowers were showing their green spikes above moss 
and stones in Japanese pots. 
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White was Stella's fad for the time being. She 
dressed almost entirely in white, which served to 
show off the wonderful clearness of her complexion. 

When Brian had described her as *' Juno in clothes," 
he intended to convey some impression of her fine bear- 
ing and big dignified figure. Her features were regu- 
lar, and her eyes deep set and very dark — they were 
more conspicuous by reason of the excessive fairness 
of her hair. Her mouth saved her from having a 
merely statuesque appearance, as it was full and 
slightly contemptuous. In keeping herself clean in 
her three years with the count, she had gained an 
aloofness and at the same time a passion which her 
mother described as " snow on fire." 

Perpetua sat in a comer of the sofa, and Stella 
sat, leaning forward, in an arm-chair near her. And 
Perpetua told her story. As she spoke, the magnetism 
of her personality grew upon Stella and made her see 
that the plain child had a curious force of character. 
She gathered, from Perpetua's talk, all the facts of 
the case, served, as they were, in the child's own 
peculiar way. Perpetua, when she talked, talked 
more in atmospheres than in definite facts. She gave 
slight unconscious imitations of her mother, the Bugles, 
and the various people with whom she had come into 
contact. Brian appeared like a god on a cloud, hold- 
ing a purse in one hand and a magic wand in the 
other. He was easy to talk about, while John Dia- 
mond made the child frown. He seemed a little less 
human, though quite as kind. 

" So you have really adopted Mr. O'Cree ? " Stella 
asked, quite seriously. " I wish I could choose my 
relations." 

She found the child's eyes fixed on her intently. 
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just as if she was learning her by heart as she had 
learned her other acquaintances by heart. 

" He's my father now," said Perpetua, with an air 
of finality. 

At this point Mrs. Daintry came into the room. 

"This is Brian's daughter/' said Stella, glancing 
half-smiling at her mother. " He wants me to buy 
her some clothes." 

"What is your favourite colour?" said Mrs. Dain- 
try, sitting down at once by the child and taking her 
hand. 

" Purple," said Perpetua, so decidedly that both 
women laughed. 

"You seem to have made up your mind about 
most things," said Stella. 

Mrs. Daintry suddenly took the child in her arms. 

" My dear," she said, " I don't know who you are, 
or why Brian has adopted you, or anything about 
it, but I know just what you are feeling. You are 
feeling that you are very small and that we are very 
large, and that life is very perplexing. If you want 
to cry — cry." 

Perpetua said in a muffled voice that she wasn't 
a crying child. 

So much the worse for you," said Mrs. Daintry. 

Now, will you adopt me for a grandmother? " 
Yes," said Perpetua, feeling very comfortable. 
" You smell of violets." 

What shall I be ? " Stella asked. . 

"The White Lady," Perpetua answered, falling in 
with the idea. 

" That settles it," said Mrs. Daintry. " Now we'll 
have lunch. What's your name, my dear ? " 
Perpetua Mary." 
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"Well, Perpetua Mary/' said Mrs. Daintry, who 
always took life as a game, " I'll find you some splen- 
did relations. Grimbleby is an ideal uncle; he's just 
stout enough, and he'll love to give you half-sovereigns 
on your birthdays — it makes him feel responsible, and 
he loves that. And Maggie Shand will make an ador- 
able aunt — she'll make you heaps of things you can't 
possibly use. — Come downstairs." 

At lunch Stella made the child repeat Brian's mes- 
sage. 

" Pantomime," said Mrs. Daintry. " Nonsense I 
Life's a good enough pantomime. Well shop like 
fairy princesses, and pay with Brian's goblin gold. 
He's mad, but I love him for it, — Purple, you said, 
my dear? I have no doubt you know best." 

The number of knives and forks, the presence of 
the Chinaman, and the grave faces of the portraits 
perplexed Perpetua. Half the time she was wonder- 
ing if it was all real ; but Mrs. Daintry was so twink- 
ling and talkative, and Stella so wonderfully beautiful, 
that nothing seemed to matter. 

They managed very skilfully to give her a dozen 
hints without hurting her pride — hints about her 
nails, about her hair, about her untidiness. 

" Surprise him every morning by shining with clean- 
liness," said Stella, with whom washing was a solemn 
and delightful rite. 

" I will," said Perpetua, her eyes glued on the fresh- 
ness of Stella's appearance. 

** Fairies," said Mrs. Daintry, " are amazingly care- 
ful to look neat." 

She was the essence of neatness herself. 

When Brian arrived at tea-time he was received 
alone by Mrs. Daintry. 
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" Don't tell me why you did it," she said, " because 
you don't know. You just had to. She'll be a great 
nuisance, but she'll be very good for you. I love her, 
my dear — she's the most old-fashioned thing I ever 
knew. And she's a very real person. Stella is dress- 
ing her, now, upstairs, and they are making friends. 
You know it takes a long time to unfreeze Stella, but 
when you do you come straight to her heart, it is 
only the frost over a bed of roses. — I wonder if you 
deserve your luck ? " 

" I knew you would like her,'' said Brian, beaming 
all over his face. " And I knew she'd like you." 

" I'm human, my dear," she answered, " that's all ; 
but it counts for a lot in this silly world, where 
everybody is so mortally afraid of everybody else. 
You should have seen her in the shops — perfect ! As 
grave as a young queen, and as decided as a real 
child. She is full of taste to her finger-tips. — I won- 
der who she is ? " 

"You take the wildest things as a matter of 
course," he said, smiling. 

" Who wouldn't ? " she answered. " Isn't life the 
wildest dream that ever happened? Every house in 
this street contains a story that, if it was written 
truthfully, would amaze the world. Luckily truth is 
the gift of the gods." 

" I'm afraid we are both very fantastic," said Brian. 

" StuflF and nonsense ! " she replied. " It is the other 
people who are fantastic, the dull stupid people who 
go the daily round without seeing the humour of 
it — the pompous people, the self-righteous prigs, the 
people who leave tracts and ugliness where they 
ought to leave poems and beauty. When you get to 
n^y age> Brian, you will see that there is all the truth 
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in the world in the child's prayer, * Hease make bad 
people good, and good people nice/ Now, here's your 
baby/' 

Perpetua came in, clasping Stella's hand. She saw 
Brian, and, with the dramatic instinct she had, paused, 
left Stella's side, and stood still for inspection. 

"And this purple marvel — is she mine?" said 
Brian. 

" It's me/' said Perpetua, smiling at his amazement. 

She was wearing a short frock the colour of purple 
anemones, and purple stockings and black shoes. 
Her black hair, cunningly brushed, hung on each side 
of her white face, and there was a little white collar 
of soft linen round her throat. 

The three, Brian, Stella, and her mother — all big 
people and strong, and fresh-coloured and fair — 
looked like a race of blonde giants against this thin 
little figure which had all the grace and wa3rwardness 
of a wild flower. 

She took three steps, almost dancing with excite- 
ment, and came to Brian. He lifted her high up on 
his shoulder, and said to her, " Shall we go home ? " 

" Oh, yes," she answered, putting her face down to 
his. " Let's go home and tell the cat." 

So they went home, after an aflFectionate parting 
with the Daintrys, and Perpetua chattered of her new 
friends all the way. 

"And here's the bills," she said. "And I've got 
a new box with all my things in it, and we'll find it at 
the studio, and there's four dresses, and heaps and 
heaps of things, and a new sponge, and tooth-powder, 
and handkerchiefs, and — there's this." 

She held up a tiny charm in silver that had been 
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hidden in the small bag she carried. It was an ele- 
phant. 

Who gave you that ? " he asked. 
Stella did," said Perpetua. 

Hello/' said he, " you've got on pretty well for a 
first visit." 
" I love her." 

" You seem, a fairly happy young person," he said. 
Her answer came from some old odd piece of obser- 
vation. 

" I feel," she said, " like a cat in the sun — all 
dozy." 



CHAPTER VI 
A LADY IN HER BATH 

44pERPETUA," said Brian, "I am depressed." 
^ She felt the water in the bath with one 
hand and turned on the cold tap. 

" It is the privilege of artists," he continued, " to 
have an up-and-down nature. Now, you are never 
depressed." 

" Never," she answered, getting into the bath. 

" I am now thirty-two and you are nine. I am 
quite an old adopted father. And I am depressed." 

She sat in the bath with the hot water up to her 
neck, and began to soap herself luxuriously. 

"I think," he said, "that the confounded respect- 
ability of England has got on my nerves. We must 
go abroad." 

" Yes," said Perpetua, reaching for a toy boat. 

"And I think we must go to Paris, and wander 
slowly South until we get into a line with Switzer- 
land, and then go there, and so through valleys and 
mountains to Italy." 

And Perpetua said " Um." 

" London is a hole. What is a hole, Perpetua ? " 

"A place moths eat." 

" I wish they'd eat London," said Brian. 

It was six o'clock, a Saturday evening, and late 
May. Perpetua liked a bath before dinner, not only 
because she enjoyed the bath, but because it gave 
her an opportunity to dispense with clothes. 
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Is your work bad to-day ? " she asked. 
Intelligent female," said he, "you have hit the 
right nail on the head. I ought to have been a grocer 
— painting is not for me. I have scraped it all out." 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed. 

" You and I are doing nothing," he went on, " but 
grow up like plants. Are you feeling any more edu- 
cated?" 

She tossed back her head and laughed. 

" I can sew," she said, " and I know all about 
pictures, and what tone is, and I've read a lot of books, 
and Stella teaches me French and politeness." 

" Life is rather a mad game, as Mrs. Daintry would 
say. It comes to a grey patch every now and then 
when nothing happens. Yet we have improved in our 
two years. We have sacked the incompetent Welsh, 
and we have the gloriously competent Mai*got, who 
mothers both of us. Do you practise your French on 
Margot ? " 

'* She laughs," said Perpetua. " She laughs till her 
eyes close, and she shakes all over. — • I'm growing." 

He looked at her young, slender body as she lay in 
the bath, her mocking eyes smiling into his. She was 
indeed growing, and he watched her with pride every 
day. If he gave her of his best, of his fund of gaiety, 
of his usual great spirits, she gave in return a love 
that knew no bounds. And — marvel of marvels — 
petting did not spoil her. Often when he had been 
talking to her, as he did talk, at random, joking, build- 
ing quaint fancies, weaving stories, she would remain 
silent even to his urgent questions, and when he urged 
her to speak, she would say, " I can't answer, I'm 
in dreams." He would ask her to tell him of these 
dreams, for sometimes it seemed to him that she was 
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untold ages old, like the deathless people, an immortal, 
and held some dream conversations with those folk. 
As often as not they were practical dreams, for she 
was a woman, and dealt with dresses or hats she had 
seen in shop windows. But sometimes they were 
pure fancy, as, for instance, her thoughts of the water 
that came from the bath taps, which she would follow 
in her mind down to the sea, her imagination clinging 
to a story he had once told her and forgotten. 

He found her an extraordinary companion, for her 
silences were full of thought and her speech full of 
illumination, and as he was something of a poet by 
nature, her artless and simple questions about life and 
the ways of men were much the same questions he 
put to himself in a more complex manner. 

Qiicken in a casserole," said she from the bath. 

Greedy little heathen," said he. 
She gave a sigh of content. 

Margot makes it so nice and greasy," she said. 

You are a Sybarite," he said. — "Do you know 
what that is?" 

Do I want to? " she asked lazily. 

They lived in the South of Italy," said Brian, 
and fared sumptuously every day, and they taught 
their horses to dance to the sound of pipes, and they 
couldn't sleep if there was so much as a rose-leaf in 
the bed — it hurt them." 

You are trying to educate me," said Perpetua, 
and it isn't fair — in my bath." 
The artist's mind is of necessity lonely ; he is often, 
in his dreams, isolated from the outside world, puzzling 
over the vagaries of his own creations. More espe- 
cially so is this the case with those who feel the burn- 
ing of that curious God-like fire which, as often as 
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not, gives them a message and no tongue to speak it 
with. They — the tongue of dumb people — are often 
dumb themselves. In the ordinary economy of life the 
artist's position is not often stated; that he exists 
to make songs, pictures, statues, and to mimic emo- 
tions is taken for granted by the greater number of 
people whose sole aim in life is housekeeping on a 
large or small scale. But we all have our dreams 
in which we catch sight of the other side of things, 
and we all have our romance in which we figure as 
heroes or heroines, and beat the big drum in our own 
orchestra with the greatest possible satisfaction. It is 
in the conception and not in the working out of ideas 
that the artist is plunged into that underworld he has 
made his own. The poetry of things is sometimes 
stronger than the facts, and in this the financier who 
is dreaming his millions, the shopman who is dream- 
ing the effect of his window-dressing, and the poet the 
burden of his song, meet on the common ground of 
the Elysian fields. The ordinary man does not ex- 
press himself in terms of poetry, his brain is not tuned 
to words but to actions; but the man of brush and 
palette, of chisel, of strings, and of grease-paint plays 
as large a part in the world's history and in the making 
of nations as do the banker, the soldier, and the man 
of the soil. How else explain popular opinion? 

In these conversations with a child Brian was dis- 
covering himself. Slight and frivolous as they were, 
they drew him from the lurking melancholy at the 
back of all great natures, and forced him constantly 
to regard life from its most simple aspect. 

In the two years of their intimacy they had added 
to their own little world half a dozen friends, who 
constituted Perpetua's kingdom. Stella, because she 
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was childless; her mother, because she confided in 
Perpetua; John Diamond, because he wanted some- 
one on whom he could pour that precious and rare 
ointment he had given to his mother; a morose man 
called Hamilton, who was an unsuccessful playwright 
and seldom spoke, but who took Perpetua to the Zoo 
and compared mankind with the brute creation unfav- 
ourably; Warner, who was a black-and-white artist; 
and Double, who was nothing, but who seemed to be 
almost a professional smoker, for he used to sit in 
Brian's studio and smoke cigarettes without ceasing. 
Perpetua gave each one of them her hand confidingly. 
She surpassed herself in silences with those whose 
habit it was to be silent, and chatted to those whom 
she felt by instinct needed chatter. They scarcely re- 
garded her as a child, and she did not seem to care 
for other children. She had, in fact, a genius for 
being herself. 

For Brian her feeling was different. In the others 
she found imperfections, shocks, and surprises. In 
her feminine way she felt but did not understand them, 
but she gave Brian her whole heart, told him all her 
difficulties, and seemed to follow his random trains 
of thought without the least difficulty. 

It is one of the peculiarities of the modem mind 
that it has a capacity for making altars and none 
for making gods. It seems to think in circles, always 
coming back to the starting-place unsatisfied. It col- 
lects miscellaneous ideas like so many ornaments, and 
yet has no central idea round which to group the 
collection, so one sees that the moment a lovable 
and s)mipathetic person arrives there drift to that per- 
son hundreds of half-lost creatures seeking for some- 
one around whom they can tie the loose threads of 
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their lives. The pathetic love of unmarried women 
for those who are married, or who are able to attract 
love, and the pathetic love of old bachelors for chil- 
dren, is an instance of this. 

Perpetua, all unconscious, sat as goddess on half a 
dozen thrones. It gave the morose Hamilton infinite 
pleasure to force himself into a sweet-shop and pur- 
chase chocolates for Perpetua ; the very going against 
the grain did him good. A day spent with her worked 
wonders on his surly nature. 

John Diamond, coming from his work at the Old 
Bailey, invented ridiculous stories on the way to the 
studio to please her. 

Mrs. Daintry, whose nature seemed as sharp as a 
diamond, showed the child the pure gold in which it 
was set. And Stella unbent when they were alone and 
played mad games on the floor, dropping the Juno-like 
poise of her life and becoming a real baby, in which, as 
in most things, she excelled. 

What all these people wanted was someone they 
could love without fear, someone to whom they could 
show the best part of their natures without fear of 
ridicule. And Perpetua took it for granted that this 
was life, and found it all remarkably pleasant. 

The fact that she was a bachelor's daughter made 
all the difference; the fact that the bachelor was a 
Bohemian, that is, that the conventions of society 
were nothing to him, made everything easy. You 
did not call on him, but you went to him because 
you wanted to see him. Without being in the least 
sentimental, the society which gathered in his studio 
was a society of lovers, all, in their various ways, 
meeting together as pilgrims might meet at a shrine. 

This, of course, was the absolutely spiritual aspect 
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of the situation. Outwardly everybody talked a lot 
of healthy nonsense, and Perpetua laughed a great 
deal, and over-ate herself occasionally, and behaved 
as any normal child would. 

The bathroom with the grey steam blurring the 
electric light, the long yellow figure of the child, and 
the atmosphere of intimacy, was the Inner Temple 
.of all this sentiment. Brian would sit op the edge of 
the bath smoking the cigarettes Perpetua had learned 
to roll, and wandering at the marvel that was his. 
The active body, the mocking quick eyes, the mind 
that lay under this warm-hearted child were a source 
of constant deHght and surprise to him. As many a 
man will sit for hours with a dog, feeling the sense 
of companionship, so Brian felt sometimes when he 
sat and talked to the child. 

Outside it might be raining, the traffic hurrying past 
splashing the pavements with mud, or it might be fine, 
with the sun just going down and the windows of the 
big house opposite winking with fire from the last rays, 
but here no rain nor fine was to be seen, and here one 
might tell stories by the yard, or grumble at the day's 
work, or say nothing but think idly, and on coming out, 
with Perpetua running about in a towel dressing-gown, 
it was like having had one's mind washed clean and 
new. Dirt and depression went together down the 
sink. 

The house of which the sudio was a part was a 
long one-storied building intended originally to have 
made a row of studios, and standing on what had 
been a long strip of garden. It was in a narrow 
street off the Addison Road, Kensington, a street 
almost entirely devoted to studios and stables on 
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one side, and to one or two large houses with gardens 
on the other. It contained, besides the studio, three 
bedrooms — one Perpetua's, one Brian's, and the third 
belonging to Margot, the middle-aged Frenchwoman 
who was cook, housekeeper, and maid. There was a 
tiny dining-room, and a sitting-room behind the studio, 
filled, as were all the rooms, with odds and ends of 
antique furniture, none of which matched. 

Every morning when Perpetua woke she found 
herself in a white room with white furniture and white 
carpet. (Influence of Stella.) Facing her was a pic- 
ture by Brian that dozens of people had wanted to 
buy — the green arc of a meadow against a morning 
sky, with a fairy-like creature dancing wildly while 
butterflies flew about her head, and swifts flew one 
behind another across the meadow. He had called 
it " The Joy of a Spring Morning." A replica of it 
hung in the bedroom of a Jewish financier in Park 
Lane. He had seen it in the Academy, and had writ- 
ten to Brian offering to buy it. Brian, who had 
painted it for Perpetua's room, had placed the pro- 
hibitive price on it — it was a small picture — of seven 
hundred pounds. He went to see Mr. Veldtstein, and 
found him, a short, stout man, with very pronounced 
Jewish features, seated at breakfast. 

" I want that picture," said Mr. Veldtstein. 

" I don't want to sell it," said Brian. 

" Why not? FU pay the price." 

Brian, who was smoking one of the millionaire's 
cigars, said, " I don't think you would understand." 

Mr. Veldtstein's eyes twinkled under their heavy 
lids. 

" I understand the picture," he said. 
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It is for my daughter's bedroom," said Brian. 
I did not know you were married, Mr. O'Cree," 
said Mr. Veldtstein. 

" I'm not," said Brian. 

Mr. Veldtstein said nothing for a time, but peeled 
a peach carefully. At last he said, *' I think you are 
a great artist, Mr. O'Cree." 
Thank you," said Brian. 

I understand that picture," said Mr. Veldtstein. 
Then he laughed softly. " But yoi; do not under- 
stand me." 

Brian, who regarded him as a more or less vulgar 
man of money, had no reply. 

" No," said the millionaire, " you do not under- 
stand me. You may not think so, but that picture 
is very like me. I was a gooseherd in Germany 
before I went to America. I know the feeling of 
those May mornings ; I have felt the dew on my bare 
feet, and I have seen the sun rise over the Black 
Forest, while I sat and dreamed of this." He waved 
a fat little hand round the gorgeous room. " Some- 
times," he said, " I wish I was a gooseherd again." 

"Will you come and see the picture when it is 
hung in its proper place?" said Brian suddenly. 

" I will, my boy — I will," said the millionaire. " I 
want also to see your daughter. Is she pretty?" 

** She's only a child," Brian answered, *' and she 
isn't exactly pretty, she's — she's interesting. But 
she's a real child." 

" So am I, my boy," said Veldtstein, slowly nodding 
his head and giving a subterranean chuckle. " This is 
only a game." Again he waved the fat little hand. 

He came, driving a big car, to the studio, and with- 
out giving warning. He found Perpetua alone. And 
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that is how she got a diamond brooch, and a new 
friend, and how, also, Mr. Veldtstein got his replica. 

" I gave him tea," said Perpetua, " and he sat there 
for an hour and told me stories, all about the things 
geese say to each other in the early mornings. Who 
is he?" 

" My dear," said Brian, " he's one of the richest 
men in the world." 

" He told me," she said, " that he hadn't talked to 
anybody for years, though he's spoken to heaps of 
people." 

"It's a rum world, and full of surprises," said 
Brian. " Perpetua, you're a witch." 

" May I go to dinner with him? " she asked. " He 
told me to ask you." 

And Brian roared with laughter. 

" I believe you'd dine with the Devil if he told you 
stories," he said. 

*' I believe I would," said Perpetua. 

Meanwhile Perpetua is out of her bath, and dressed 
in her purple, and John Diamond is come to dinner. 
. • • • • 

" I am in love," said Brian during dinner. 
You always are," said Diamond, 
But this is the perfect woman." 

" They all are," said Perpetua. 

Diamond laughed. " Still a critic, Perpetua." 

" She will not look at me," said Brian. " I do not 
know her name. Her silence and her hair are golden. 
Her complexion is perfect, and nothing moves her. 
I have bowed, I have even smiled, but she will not 
return my salutations." 

" You are taking us in," said Perpetua. 

^ I assure you," he replied, " that I adore^her. She 
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surpasses my idea of Woman. Crowds see her every 
day, and she leaves them unnoticed." 

"What are you talking about?" said Diamond. 

" Ah ! " said Brian to Perpetua, " our womanThater 
is aroused. He wants to see her. He wants to filch 
her from me. I am dumb." 

You are never that," said Diamond. 
Am I to be sneered at?" said Brian. "Merely 
because I am the slave to fatal beauty, am I to be 
laughed at ? " 

" Your apple fritters are getting cold," said Per- 
petua. 

" Not as cold as her glances," said he, beginning to 
eat. " Nor are they as sweet as her nature." 

"Does he often talk like this, Perpetua?" Diamond 
asked. 

" Who is she ? " said Perpetua. 

" Do you know why I do this ? " asked Brian. " It 
is to see Perpetua trying not to be curious. She is 
bursting with curiosity like the toad in the Zoo at 
Basle. I will take you to see that toad, Perpetua, 
and you shall see the elephant with the Oxford man- 
ner who lives opposite to the toad and will not speak 
to it. And you shall see the indignant tiger whose 
thoughts are all wrongly explained by nursemaids. 
And the solitary fish in the tank, if it is still there, 
and if it is there, it is still wondering where all 
the other fishes in the sea have gone to, and why they 
do not live at Basle." 

"Who is she?" asked Perpetua. 

"Ever since the days of Eve women have asked 
questions," said Brian. 

"Oh, who is she?" said Perpetua. 

" She is the creation of a hair-dresser, my dear, and 
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she lives day and night behind plate glass and reigns 
over a collection of hair washes, and curling-irons, and 
soap, and scent, and secrets." 

" Oh ! " long drawn out, came from Perpetua. 

Then the tobacco and papers were brought, and 
she began to roll cigarettes. 

You see their life, how inconsequent it was, and 
how the tender fingers of a childlike spirit moved 
over them and guarded them. Such people sweeten 
the world and make the thorns of the pessimist blos- 
som into roses. Among such people is that odd and 
very real thing naive innocence very much alive, and 
their natures are filled with a kind of intellectual sun- 
shine — yet not quite intellectual, because they live by 
their emotions and are guided by them, and, in this 
way, are always living first-hand, and not, as in those 
who live only by reason, second-hand, for if you reason 
you take a side, and then you have lost half your dis- 
covery, since you must leave the other side. And be- 
tween the two runs the river of the heart. 

The world is divided into three classes : the philos- 
ophers, who reflect; lovers and children, who accept; 
and those wounded souls perpetually at war with cir- 
cumstance, who reject. And the first live, and are not 
of life ; and the second are life ; and the last are against 

it. 

Perpetua, at this time, took everything for granted. 
Food and clothes and the emotions she aroused came 
as the night came and the day, by a supreme order 
of Nature, and without eflFort. She lived, as children 
do who are happy, in a glorious dream. The awaken- 
ing with some is but the gate into another dream. 
The fret of the world seems to pass by some natures. 
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and the heights of tragedy and comedy are hidden by 
the mists of the valley of content. 

As a flower she unfolded, revealing always a gentle- 
ness and a native humour, and holding back always 
that mystery which was the perfume of her personality. 

Then came, one day when she was nearly ten, a 
telegram for Brian. 

" What does it say ? " he asked, busy over his paint- 
ing. 

** It says," said Perpetua opening it — " it says, * I 
have broken something' — and that's all." 

" Then I know who it is from," said he, putting 
down his brush. " No one but my mother could be 
so vague. She never sends a telegram unless she 
wants me to go and see her. We will go and sec her, 
my dear ; it will amuse you." 

But what has she broken?" asked Perpetua. 

A promise, or a teacup, or a limb," he answered. 

I'm sure I don't know. The telegram has nothing 
to do with the message. Now, Hke a good and clever 
girl, look up the trains to Willingstoke, because, unless 
she's forgotten her own address, that is where she 
lives." 
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CHAPTER VII 

ESSENCE 

'T^HE mind of Perpetua was a fascinating study. As 
^ yet, she was collecting experiences as all children 
collect them, dispassionately, or rather with what are 
called unreasonable likes and dislikes. Yet they were 
not unreasonable. The writing of world-experience 
on a child's mind is not writing on a white tablet, 
a tablet of unblemished wax made to receive all im- 
pressions at first hand, so, for instance, the first sight 
of the sea (Perpetua breathless, lips parted, eyes alight 
with wonder on the shore) was not so much a revela- 
tion as a sudden dawn of memory — the memory of 
countless dead experiences. 

Colour, the shapes of trees seen ghostly on dark 
nights, the inexplicable marvel of a star-powdered 
sky; scents, such as the scent in the air before rain 
comes; sounds, as the sound of the ripple of an un- 
seen stream, — all came to her to add to that sum 
of experience which collects like the dew in the cup 
of a flower, and is called by the magic name of per- 
sonality. 

The gifts people gave to her they gave as homage 
to that secret and mysterious part of her which ap- 
pealed to them, each in his own individual way. They 
might abolish the subtlety of their sentiments by say- 
ing she was a delightful child, yet the delight of her 
lay not on the surface but in the very depths of those 
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pools which were her eyes, and in the very depths of 
the notes which were her voice. 

Not one of those men or women who loved her 
but thought of her so differently that, were they to 
add together their readings of her, she would have 
appeared not a child, but a huge figure expressing to 
the utmost limit every human capacity for experience. 
The mind of a child exhausts and receives every human 
experience, but does not sort them or classify them by 
reason, but by emotion. 

Her delight was to be alone. She could sit for 
hours absorbed simply by the air, the sun, the sense 
of things growing near her. And if she was asked 
by Brian of what she had been thinking, she replied, 
perfectly truthfully, " Of nothing." 

Sometimes, almost to his embarrassment, she would 
throw her arms round his neck and weep bitterly, 
and when he questioned her, making his voice tender 
and coaxing, why she cried, she would answer, sud- 
denly pacified, " I don't know." 

Was It the sorrow she was later to experience al- 
ready pouring slowly into a chalice? Or was it some 
rush of memory of something experienced, perhaps a 
thousand years ago? 

She would ask, as all children and all great philoso- 
phers do, questions so simple that only the gods could 
answer them. The rough-and-ready replies people in- 
vented, because the answer was manifestly beyond 
them, caused her, apparently, to switch off the subject 
and to revert to some childish game, or break into peals 
of childish laughter. 

Brian answered her questions best, because, by rea- 
son of his nationality, he had glimpses of the world 
within the world, and expressed his answers in terms 
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such as both Greek and Irish people have used, making 
immortal beings responsible for the voices of rivers, 
the sighing of trees, or the silent wonder of still pools. 

That which is called in women " a sweet unreason- 
ing" was hers to an extraordinary degree. She had 
as many ways of getting round people as flowers have 
of finding the sun. She had, as Diamond once sur- 
prised Stella Daintry by saying, " A skeleton key to 
most hearts." 

"But," Stella had said, "these are not the terms 
of the law, Mr. Diamond. You are making her a 
moral burglar." 

" They are the terms of the law of nature," he had 
answered. " And where Perpetua breaks in, she comes 
to give and not to steal." 

Outwardly, as she approached her tenth birthday, 
she grew thin, with a promise of being tall and well 
formed, though slight. Her bones were small, her fin- 
gers and toes long, and her hair grew long, and from 
care and attention — the pride of the devoted slave 
Margot — was glossy black with blue lights like coal 
in it. Her intelligence progressed in what seemed a 
haphazard way, intuitively clever, logically unreason- 
ing, so that she learned with surprising swiftness all 
that she cared for, and left unlearned many things 
supposed to constitute a sound education. Music, as a 
child, meant nothing to her, but colour down to the 
tenderest harmonies impressed her so much that some 
pictures made tears come into her eyes, and some as- 
pects of natures made her dumb. 

Her ideas of religion were a strange mixture of 
Margot's Breton Catholic fervour, Brian's general in- 
difference and artistic paganism, and Stella Daintry's 
simple and very secret thoughts which, in their reveal- 
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ing, had a purity like clean linen, the prayers of a 
starched muslin frock, and for all that were good, ear- 
nest, country prayers, compounded of the quiet peace 
of daisies in a churchyard, the sense of reverence for 
anything old, and blended with a womanly joy in rosy- 
cheeked choristers in clean surplices lifting up rustic 
voices in simple hymns. 

A church impressed Perpetua very deeply, and here 
one of the few memories she retained of her mother 
made itself strongly felt. The soft lights of stained 
glass, the hush, the low tones of the congregation 
making responses, the moment of benediction when she 
felt, untaught, the sweeping, soothing calm, as if an 
angel's wing had fanned her soul in passing. 

It is often curious to remark how very little great 
world-travellers bring back with them after many long 
wanderings — a few geographical discoveries, an anec- 
dote or so of an Eastern bazaar, or some episode from 
a desert, or some thrilling moment on the high seas. 
The total of their experiences do not seem to amount 
to a quarter the experiences of a village doctor, and 
not to one hundredth part of those of a parish priest. 
Then the priest and the doctor see between them every 
facet of humanity, the one taking the scope of all that 
lies between birth and death, and the other answering 
daily those guesses at Immortality each human being 
asks. 

To the receptive mind, such as was Perpetua's, 
never-to-be-forgotten things, sights, sounds, sensa- 
tions, seem crowded on a small canvas. The lights of 
a great city, and the ceaseless roar of its sea of hu- 
manity pent up in the narrow streets; the crowding 
thoughts, half unformed, of night on a country road 
when the darkness is alive with tiny sounds of life, — 
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these, and a hundred others, more particularly effects 
of light and colour, gave her a view of life the far- 
reaching results of which it would be impossible to 
imagine. As people grow older, impressions are less 
frequent, and it is by those mind-photographs held in 
youth that the imagination lives. The reason of the 
youthful spirit in those trained in imagination is be- 
cause their youthful impressions are being so con- 
stantly renewed, their sense of colours so fre- 
quently refreshed, and their view of life so often re- 
started from those times when everything was poetry 
and wonder, when the sunrise was a daily marvel, and 
the moonrise a nightly poem. 

Besides, Perpetua had the grace of humour which, 
after all, is the same thing as a sense of humanity, 
its oddities, its eccentricities, and vagaries being full of 
pathos, without which no humour is possible. 

And this was Perpetua when she was nearly ten years 
old : a child, a being progressing slowly towards beauty, 
a very simple, direct, unassuming child, thin, dark, with 
eyes of magic, and lips blood-red, and irregular features 
of pale complexion. A child growing into woman- 
hood. A mystery. 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE BUSY LIFE OF THE IDLE 

"IXTTLLINGSTOKE, where Mrs. O'Cree lived, was 
one of those English country towns almost en- 
tirely devoted to the service of retired gentlemen of the 
Army or Navy. It lay in a hollow, and was per- 
petually stuffy, just as its colonels and captains lived 
in a groove, and were also perpetually stuffy. 

The numbers of individuals of uncertain age and 
temper who might be met in its streets was npt only 
surprising, but alarming. The club was an institution 
where the members might grumble at the food. The 
golf links a place where the members always grumbled 
at the greens. The houses were institutions where 
the members* always grumbled at the bills. And yet 
the place had an air of sleepy peace strangely in con- 
tradiction to the vivid animosities of the inhabitants. 

Mrs. O'Cree had really, as Brian said, gone there 
by accident. She had intended returning to Ireland, 
had taken, as usual, the wrong train, changed at the 
wrong junction, and arrived delighted at Willingstoke, 
where she immediately established herself and her 
maid in a charming house. Here all the old furniture 
of her Irish home was removed, and here the china she 
prided herself on possessing lined shelves and cabinets, 
and was dusted religiously once a week. 
, Having offended everybody in the neighbourhood 
by her artless absent-mindedness, inquiring of spinsters 
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after the health of their children, of colonels of their 
ships, and of hunting men of their golf, she became 
understood by all those who possessed a sense of hu- 
mour, and now, after many years, was a valued mem- 
ber of the local society. 

She received Brian and Perpetua as if they had 
only been with her a week before, kissed them both, 
asked after Perpetua^s mother and Brian's wife, and, 
on being informed by the child that her mother was 
dead, and by Brian that he was not married, said, 
" Dear me, how very curious indeed ! " to both answers, 
and at once asked if Rose would like to see her room, 

Perpetua, answering easily to the name, and falling 
in with the eccentricities, said she would like to see 
her room, and was led upstairs by Mrs. O'Cree, who 
talked to herself all the way up to the top of the 
house. 

Norah, Mrs. O'Cree's old servant, was at the top 
to receive them, this being very necessary, as Mrs. 
O'Cree had already opened the door of the linen cup- 
board and hoped Perpetua would be comfortable^ and, 
finding her mistake, had opened the door of the bath- 
room to ask her if she cared for the view. 

The bedroom itself was delightful, one of those 
rooms that look like Staffordshire pottery and feel like 
home. Perpetua was enchanted with it, and said so. 

"I'm so glad you like it,'* said Mrs. O'Cree. 
" That's the bed Brian wasi born in." Then she left 
her. 

Perpetua stood in the middle of the room and looked 
round. It was beautifully demure, everything that 
could have frills had them ; the curtains, the bed, the 
dressing-table, and the chairs all had frills of calendered 
chintz. Somehow the room suggested a crinoline idea 
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of perfection. It was difficult to think of Mrs. O'Crec 
and this room at the same time, yet the whole house 
had the same aspect, an almost virginal daintiness. 
The vagaries of Mrs. O'Cree's rag-basket of a mind 
found expression, perhaps, in the perfect pattern of her 
home. Or it might have been Norah. Whoever it 
was, they had done the thing perfectly ; the room smelt 
of lavender, and looked as it smelt. Chintz with a 
small pattern of purple roses, a Wedgwood toilet serv- 
ice, a dressing-table of mahogany shining with polish, 
and faint-coloured samplers on the walls gave the room 
an air of having been prepared for some sloping shoul- 
dered lady of the crinoline period. It was a revelation 
in rooms to Perpetua, who had previously known but 
few bedrooms, and those always furnished with a 
somewhat self-conscious sense of art, while this room 
had more the appearance of being bom right. 

Meanwhile Mrs, O'Cree sat with her son in the 
drawing-room. 

" My dear Brian," she said, " what a charming child ! 
and what a peculiar name Magnolia is — it sounds 
more like a soap than a person. Chinese, isn't it? " 

" My dearest mother," said Brian, " her name is 
Perp6tua, and she is not Chinese, she is — well, I don't 
know what she is, but I wrote and told you the story." 

" Of course, my dear," she said, patting his knee. 
" Fd forgotten. I do forget things. You see, my life 
is very full here, we are^so in the thick of things. 
Only yesterday the milkman's daughter ran away with 
a soldier, and we are getting up a subscription to buy 
him out. So much depends on working with a system, 
doesn't it ? " 

" It does," said he. 

" And how is her poor father? " Mrs. O'Cree asked 
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In a whisper, as if the canary might overhear and 
be shocked. 

" I've adopted her," said Brian, smiling. " She's an 
orphan, and had no home, so I adopted her. She's 
my child now. Do you see ? " 

"As plain as a pikestaff," said his mother, "and 
just what your dear father — rest his soul — would 
have done. He was always bringing home stray 
things. I shall treat her just as if she was my grand- 
daughter." 

Then, as if a sudden thought had struck her, she 
said: 

" I shall leave her my garnets." A pause. " Or 
my amethysts. I had a maid called Garnet once, such 
a nice girl ; her father kept oysters. Isn't it curious ? " 

" Isn't everything curious ? " said Brian — " if you 
look at it sideways ? " 

Now you are laughing at me," said his mother. 

I know I talk wildly, but it's the only way I have 
of getting at my ideas. My mind is always in a per- 
fect whirl. What with servants, and the garden, and 
half a dozen things I never have time to do, my life 
is a constant — what do you call the things that go 
round and round? " 

" Squirrels," Brian suggested. 

" Nonsense, my boy ! How could my life be a 
constant squirrel ? And I don't mean a circus — " 

At this moment Perpetua danced into the room. 

" Oh ! " she said. " Oh, father, I love Norah. She 
said to me, ' Never moind your unpacking, miss. I'll 
have all the things out of your box while you're 
looking fer the key.' " 

" Norah is Irish," said Mrs. O'Cree. 

Perpetua looked at Brian mischievously. 
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" I thought she was Scotch," she said. 

'' Scotch ! " cried Mrs. O'Cree, shaking her head. 
" Why, the very sight of a shortbread makes her bil- 
ious. But I want to take you round the garden before 
dinner. Brian, there's something I want you to paint 
for me, I never can get John to do it. Will you? I 
want * Beware of the Dog ' put on the back gate." 

" You see, Perpetua," said Brian, " I am not a 
prophet in my own country." 

" Gothic letters," said his mother. " They are so 
much more respectable." 

"Is there a dog?" asked Perpetua. 

" No, my dear," Mrs. O'Cree answered, " but there 
is a board on the gate that used to say * No Circulars,' 
and I like circulars; I make them into spills on win- 
ter evenings. And I can't bear to see the board 
wasted.'* 

Mrs. O'Cree's thoughts and actions did not match. 
If she was untidy in her mind, she was infinitely tidy 
in her person, and the garden, from which they could 
see over the whole of Willingstoke, was a model of 
neatness. 

The town lay asleep in the afternoon sun, so silent 
and still that they could hear from far off the sound 
of croquet balls and laughter. 

Is that the music of colonels at play ? " said Brian. 
I couldn't tell you," his mother replied seriously. 

We are so full of functions that I expect — ah, I 
know now, that is probably St. Peter's Parish Mothers' 
Tea. The Vicar, Mr. Rudberry — the Yorkshire Rud- 
berrys, Brian — is such an amusing man, but unfor- 
tunately too High." 

" He sounds like game," Brian suggested. 

** And St. Paul's, where they have a dreadful man. 
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Mr. Barker, is too Low. He preaches without a sur- 
plice, and Mr. Rudberry is always lighting candles in 
the face of the Bishop. What with vestments on one 
side, and women in mortar-boards on the other, the 
town is in a perfect uproar. ' I go nowhere. I refuse 
to be drawn into the vartex. — Oh, I hope you like 
boiled chicken?" 

" I do," said Perpetua. " I Uke it best." 

Mrs. O'Cree patted her kindly on the head. 

" My dear," she said, " I like decision. — Now shall 
we go and dress for dinner ? When you are ready, my 
dear, come into my room, and I will give you a little 
present." 

Brian dressed quickly, and then went into Perpetua's 
room. He found her seated on the bed regarding her 
silk stockings with great pleasure. 

"Father," she said, as he came in, "am I being 
good?" 

" Are you laughing at my mother ? " he asked, sit- 
ting beside her. 

She put her head on one side and looked at him 
out of the corners of her eyes. 

" She's kind," she said, smiling — " oh, she is kind I 
She'd give you anything. — When people are kind like 
that I love them." 

You love lots of people, you monkey." 
Lots and heaps and millions," she answered. 
"But I love you best of all. Do you know why?" 
she said, putting her head on his arm and sighing 
dreamily. "You're not a grown-up man and me a 
little girl. It's just you and me — no age. Do you 
understand? We don't have to talk about the real 
things : we know." 

Brian found his voice too husky to answer. He 
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patted her hand silently. As delicately as the petals 
fall from an almond tree did her love fall on his heart. 

The dinner was a triimiph for Mrs. O'Cree; she 
wallowed in mixed memories to Brian's huge amuse- 
ment. 

Just before dinner Perpetua had gone into her room, 
and came away later wearing a brooch of amethysts 
and diamonds that Mrs. O'Cree gave her. 

For my granddaughter," she said, kissing her. 

And really, my dear, they suit you. They belonged 
to my great-aunt George — a remarkable woman, my 
dear, with a moustache, dark like you, and very fond 
of amateur acting; such a voice, like a man's. Mar- 
ried three husbands, and never a cross word." 

"Which one gave her this?" said Perpetua, trying 
to look down under her chin at the brooch. 

"Killed, my dear, the first one, a perfect gentle- 
man, though they said his mother wasn't — * quite.' " 

During dinner most of Brian's early life was dis- 
cussed almost as if Perpetua was his wife and not his 
child. Mrs. O'Cree revelled in introducing the father 
to the daughter. 

"You should see his letters from Eton, covered 
with drawings. Your father always said you would 
be a doctor, Brian; but he was wrong, though it's a 
fine profession, but too much sawing and cutting about 
it for me. Now, painting is a noble art ; I remember 
seeing miles of it on our honeymoon. I can't think 
how they had the patience — or the time. I suppose 
there was more time in those days. Now we're always 
in a rush — here one minute and gone the next, like an 
English summer. — Where do you go to school, my 
dear?" 

" She doesn't go to school," said Brian. " We have 
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lessons at home, and we are now in the middle of 
English history. We have half a dozen masters, don't 
we, Perpetua ? " 

" Oh, heaps," she answered, " and I love Charles the 
First." 

" A most unfortunate man, my dear — most unfor- 
tunate, losing his head in that way. There's a bust 
of him in the museum here that is the very image of 
Canon Barnaby. Now, I wonder who you are like? " 

" I'm not like mother," said Perpetua, " except that 
she was dark." 

"Dark, was she?" said Mrs. O'Cree. "I always 
think dark people are so tragic — like poor Miss Men- 
don. You remember Majorie Mendon, Brian? You 
proposed to her, I think, before she became a Dissenter 
— such a pity, and a nice girl too. — Do you remember 
your father?" 

Brian had never heard Perpetua speak of her father ; 
he had never broached the subject himself, as he 
wished, if there were any memories, that Perpetua 
should forget them. So he was very surprised to hear 
her answer, " Mother always said he would come back 
when he was rich. She told me he was tall and very 
handsome." 

Somehow the shadow of the man seemed to Brian to 
be near them. He remembered the letter John Dia- 
mond had shown him, and a sudden fear came over 
him that Perpetua's father might come back and seek 
her out and claim her. He resented fiercely the men- 
tion of his existence, and frowned at his mother, trying 
to stop her questioning. He and Stella had told the 
child that her father was dead. 

" He IS dead," said Perpetua, " so now Fm really 
and properly adopted, aren't I ? " 
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" Of course you are," said Mrs. O'Cree, " and I'm 
very glad of it. You make a very charming daughter, 
my dear, and it's very good for Brian. I always think 
artists are so unsteady." 

" My dear mother," said Brian, laughing, " I be- 
lieve you put us all down with pickpockets and vaga- 
bonds. Most of us work very hard and live like her- 
mits — those of us, that is, who do any good." 

" All I can say is," said his mother, " when I was a 
girl I was always told to shut my eyes if there were 
any statues about — nasty naked things! And what 
use are they? You can't use them for hatracks, and 
they are too big for ornaments, and if you think there 
is anything pleasing in those gentlemen in marble 
frock-coats and badly fitting trousers holding scrolls, 
all I can say is give me a wax-work — at least they are 
coloured. Views, if yoti like; I used to paint Swiss 
scenery myself once, but Truth coming very naked out 
of a well to speak to a passing gentleman seems to me 
forward, to say the least of it. Aren't there photo- 
graphers?" 

Brian looked round the room at the pictures hang- 
ing on the walls — a few good portraits of the old 
O'Crees, and two beautiful Constables which his father, 
a man of taste, had bought. 

"Oh, I know," said Mrs. O'Cree, following his 
glance. " I like my dead and gones, poor things ! 
Brian used to sit and copy them, my dear, looking 
like those pictures of the infant Samuel. — Do you play 
the piano, my dear? because, if you do, let us go into 
the drawing-room. I like a little music after dinner ; 
it is good for the digestion." 

" I don't play," said Perpetua, " and I go to bed at 
half-past ten." 
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" Really, Brian," said Mrs. O'Cree, rising, " you are 
a model father. I hope you are stopping a long 
time." 

" Not very long, mother," he replied. " We are off 
to Paris in a week or so." 

" To Paris I " cried Perpetua. 

" I'm tired of Philistine England." 

" Oh, I am happy I " said Perpetua. " I never knew, 
father." 

" I didn't till now," said he. 

"How like your dear father!" said Mrs. O'Cree. 
" He was always dashing off at a moment's notice. 
I can never find time to get away." 

** By the way, I quite forgot to ask you," said Brian, 
" what was the meaning of your telegram ' Tv€ broken 
something ' ? " 

"There now," she said — ^" there now, if I didn't 
begin my letter to the Stores on a telegraph form! 
That's just like me, and I wondered why they hadn't 
sent the bird's bath. I was going to ask you to come 
to see me. Well, all's well that ends well, and the bird 
has his bath in a soap-dish.-r- You'll blow out the 
candles, won't you? " 

When Perpetua had gone to bed, Brian asked his 
mother what she really thought of her. 

"Well," she said, "of course she's charming, but 
she has a privateness of mind I find rather disturbing. 
I talk and talk to her, and suddenly I see great eyes 
taking me in, and I find she hasn't said a word. Who 
was her father?" 

" Some scoundrel," said Brian, " who deserted his 
wife and child. I never think of him." 

"You mark my words, he'll turn up scMnedajr, 
Brian." 
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"If he does," said Brian savagely, "there will be 
trouble." 

At breakfast a week later Brian suddenly announced 
their departure. 

" My dear mother," he said, " I've got a nose ache 
for Paris and Italy, and all sorts of places. We leave 
this whirl of excitement at twelve-fifty. Perpetua, on 
your tenth birthday I will introduce you to the Parisian 
elephants ; they have perfect manners and trumpet with 
a foreign accent. — Mother, would you like to come 
too?" 

" My dear," she said, " I couldn't move, Tm far 
too busy. I have new curtains to choose, and good- 
ness knows what besides. I am glad you are going 
to France, Perpetua; they say the Parisian accent is 
so good, though I never could understand it. Your 
father, Brian, I remember, lost a sponge in Paris when 
we were on our hone)rmoon ; it was most inconvenient. 
Oh, Brian, I quite forgot, there's a man coming here 
to lunch to-day expressly to meet you. He's interested 
in copper, or rubber, or oil, or something greasy — 
I've forgotten what for the moment. I met him at the 
Dean's in the spring. You can't go to-day/' 

" I've wired for rooms," said Brian. 

"I did hope you would help me out," she said. 
" I've asked Minnie Sibley too, she's mad about invest- 
ing. She's a teetotaler, and most of her money goes 
in beer, just like a labourer. I never can quite under- 
stand it Thank goodness, all mine is safe ! I wish I 
could remember the man's name." 

So it happened, that as Brian and Perpetua sat in the 
London-bound express, Mrs. O'Cree's guest entered 
the house. 
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"Oh," she said, when she saw him, "I remember 
perfectly now — Mr. Russell Fenton. How very kind 
of you to come I " 

And Perpetua's father bowed. 



PART II 
SOME ACHIEVE GREATNESS 



CHAPTER IX 
THE CROOKED MAN 

There was a crooked man 

Who walked a crooked mile. 
And he found a crooked sixpence 

Upon a crooked stile. 

n USSELL FENTON might have taken this nursery 
-■•^ rhyme for his motto. His mind was born crooked. 
No sixpence he earned but it was come by crookedly. 
By no possibility did he seem to be able to walk 
straight in any path of life. So far he had come 
through most of his adventures cleverly. It is true 
he changed his name now and again when hard pressed ; 
but he had been exceedingly lucky as he had been ex- 
ceedingly cautious. 

Nature had showered gifts on him. He was hand- 
some in a dark foreign way, a wonderful linguist, had 
polished manners, a cultivated, well-bred way in so- 
ciety, and, to top all, was irresistibly attractive to most 
women. 

It was with women, as a rule, that he dealt. After 
he had made them violently in love with him, and 
had gained all their secrets, he proceeded, in the calm- 
est way, to blackmail them. Elderly ladies he relieved 
of their money by adroit systems of fraudulent in- 
vestments. In other ways he made a specialty of par- 
sons, retired officers, and young gentlemen who were 
heirs to large properties. 
« 8u 
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His charm of manner carried him everywhere, in 
most cases deceiving his victims even after they were 
ruined. 

" My dear sir," he would say, " we are all in the 
same boat. I have lost a great deal of money in this 
affair. Better luck next time." 

Now and again he would descend on a town such as 
Willingstoke, ingratiate himself with the inhabitants, 
attend a church regularly, subscribe to the local chari- 
ties and sports, and hook several easy victims. 

The nearest approach to unselfishness in his life 
had been when he married Ferpetua's mother. He 
had met her in Venice, where she was living with her 
mother, who was a Venetian — her father, an English- 
man, had been killed while big-game shooting in 
Africa — and he had been struck with her peculiar 
beauty, and also by the fact that she had a fortune of 
ten thousand pounds. Venice had worked a romantic 
spell upon him ; something in his nature responded to 
the magic of the nights, and, for once in his life, he 
imagined he could be happy with a beautiful woman 
wandering about Europe. 

For five years after their marriage they went from 
place to place more or less happily, and then, just as 
Ferpetua was about to arrive and they were in rooms 
in Lx>ndon, he was swept off his feet by a gust of 
passion for a woman in English society, deserted his 
wife, and sailed for America with Lady Annabel 
Mardon, the Mardon emeralds, and various other 
goods to which he had no right. Lady Annabel pois- 
oned herself in Boston a year later, and he started his 
career again by a singular stroke of fortune at Monte 
Carlo. 

Mrs. O'Cree had little Idea that the man seated at 
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lunch with her knew where nearly every penny of her 
fortune was invested, and that he was already transfer- 
ring it, in his mind, from her pocket into his own. 

" What a charming house you have here, Mrs. 
O'Cree ! " he said. 

" You like it," she answered. " I like it myself ex- 
cept for a few things." 

" Every ointment," said he, " has its own particular 
fly, but I should not have thought you found that the 
case here/* 

" Flies," she remarked, " buzz here. But if you live 
in the centre of things, what can you expect ? Morn- 
ing, noon, and night we seem to be on the go. If it's 
not one thing, it's another." 

" It generally is," he replied sympathetically. 

" And now it's electric," said she. 

"I'm afraid I don't understand — " 

" Some are all for gas, and some are all for electric- 
ity. Give me candles." 

"Give me candles," was his answer. "I'm old- 
fashioned enough to love candlelight." 

" I don't know," she said, " what Major Barlow 
didn't call General Paulsen. The Major is gas and 
the General is electric, and between them the whole 
place is divided. Impossible, I call it. Why can't we 
have gas and peace, or electricity and peace, instead of 
this perpetual calling one another names. They tell 
me that the assistants at Billington's, the drapers, are 
actually taking sides about it. Last year it was 
drains." 

And yet the place seems the very picture of peace." 
Oh," she said, throwing up her hands, " peace 1 If 
I could only remember to lose my temper with the 
proper people I should be downright angry. My son 
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laughs at me — but that's the way of sons, out of the 
nursery into the world, and trying to teach, as my 
dear husband used to say — There, I've forgotten it: 
something about hens and grandmothers." 
" I have never had the pleasure of meeting your 



son. 



it 



Left not an hour ago. Harum-scarum — just 
like his father, just as happy one minute in a cab, 
and the next he must needs fly off to some wild place 
in a train. Says he must get his impressions first 
hand — he's an artist, a dear boy, but such a fly-away. 
And I argue with him, but it's no good. — Just as 
if one went into the desert to buy camel-hair brushes. 
Says he wants the life in Paris to get ideas, when 
there's all the life possible here." 

" I suppose," he said, " that you don't allow him 
to look after your affairs ? " 

" Affairs ! " she echoed. " Oh, dear me, that re- 
minds me, I asked Miss Sibley to lunch, and she's never 
come. It is Monday, isn't it? I'm never certain." 

" Saturday," said he, smiling. 

" There I If I didn't ask her for Monday. Never 
mind. She told me you knew a great deal about in- 
vesting. Now, I'm perfectly stupid about it. Deben- 
tures, and stock, and preference — it's all Hebrew to 



me." 



" It is Hebrew to many of us," he said. " But I 
might be able to help you in my humble way." 

" I used to go to my solicitor," she said — *' a nice 
old-fashioned man with whiskers and a glass of sherry 
and a biscuit when you saw him, just like a sister 
of mine who is dead ; but she always gave one cowslip 
wine, and I never drank it. I believe the maids did. 
But he's dead, too; such a sad story — two daughters, 
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and no mother, poor dears ! Now he's gone I sign all 
sorts of papers and never know the difference. Norah 
does, she's got a head for figures which I never had. 
If I hadn't a Ready Reckoner I could never pay the 
servants' wages — you understand, Fm sure, twenty- 
six pounds a year and beer-money into months. I 
always give them the extra ninepence, it saves so much 
trouble." 

" What it is to be rich ! " said he. 

" Rich I " said Mrs. O'Cree. " I never seem to be 
able to afford anything. How Brian manages to skip 
about on his four hundred a year I don't know. But 
then he's a bachelor with only one child." 

Russell Fenton laughed. " I must apologise," he 
said, shaking, "but you put things so amusingly. A 
bachelor with only one child — delightful ! " 

" Perfectly correct," she answered. " She adopted 
him, or he adopted her, and now they are inseparable. 
A dear little creature, like a flower. She's gone off 
with him to Paris to be educated. Isn't it amazing 
the way they educate girls nowadays ? The books they 
read — astonishing ! I was never allowed to read such 
things, although I did read all the bits my mother 
underlined in the Bible to be left out. They tell me 
my son paints beautifully, but I can't see it; all too 
fanciful, don't you know — things with goats' legs 
playing on those things the Punch and Judy showmen 
used to wrap in their mufflers, six wooden whistles tied 
with string. Most odd. But modern people are odd." 

** I fear I am a Goth myself." 

" Dear me," she answered, " I thought you were Eng- 
lish ! " 

" My dear lady — I mean I am afraid I am too old- 
fashioned in my tastes. I like sound wine, and sound 
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Church, and sound investments. England is built on 
such rocks as those." 

" I agree with you," said she, " and all this talk of 
going to the dogs is nonsense. What dogs, I should 
like to know ? " 

Russell Fenton smiled, for he saw he had an easy 
victim ; yet, sportsman that he was, he played his fish 
carefully before landing it. He stayed that afternoon 
listening to her vague talk, throwing in gentle com- 
pliments here and there for ground-bait, letting her 
have plenty of line, giving her ample time to hook 
herself before he reeled in and brought her into his 
landing-net. 

He left the house that afternoon richer in his shady 
prospects by some thousands of pounds, and as he 
walked away there saluted him the vicars of both High 
Church and Low, men of both Army and Navy, ladies 
who worked knickerbockers of wool for untutored 
savages, and also, by the gate of his house, a local 
policeman. 

The whole thing amused him greatly : these people 
were all so greedy, all so eager to consult him about 
their affairs, all so ready to give an ear to his pleasant 
voice when he spoke to them of how they might in- 
crease their insufficient incomes. And the final touch, 
the obsequious local policeman at his gate, was com^ 
pletely in the burlesque. 

That night he wrote to the friend who was working 
the City end of the quiet swindle, and at the end of his 
letter he penned the words, smiling as he did so, " The 
fruit is nearly ripe." 



-^ 



CHAPTER X 
IMPRESSIONS 

'T^HE sun came out. It streamed into John Dia- 
**■ mond's room, and blazed impudently on the 
papers on his desk. A great beam of it came in, and 
the motes in the beam danced, and the sheet of white 
paper under Diamond's hand sang with light as the 
sun picked it out. On the paper the word " Murder " 
stood out with shocking bald insistence. John Dia- 
mond had written the word that morning, written it in 
his bold hand at the top of the white paper as the 
commencement of a series of arguments for a woman 
who was being tried for her life. The word, so black 
and awful, stared at him from the white paper, mock- 
ing the sunlight. He was defending her; he believed 
in her innocence, and was slowly accumulating facts in 
her favour. He felt that he would win his case, yet, 
when the sun lit his paper before him, and the word 
stood out so black, he experienced a momentary shud- 
der. 

Work had come to him almost as if by magic; he 
was making a fortune rapidly, and yet — He looked 
up from his desk and sighed. 

There was a vase of dusky purple anemones on his 
table, and, as the shaft of light played across them, 
they glowed like old stained glass. The flowers re- 
minded him of Perpetua. 

Through all the stem facts of the room Perpetua*s 

3j 
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shadow seemed to dance. The blue papers, neatly tied 
with red tape, the parchments, the tin boxes in rows, 
the big bookcase filled with the dry books of law and 
evidence, the engravings of celebrated judges on the 
walls — all seemed to melt away and to become imim- 
portant beside the vase of purple flowers, the flowers 
that breathed the spirit of Perpetua. 

John Diamond stood up and looked out of the win- 
dow. The court was filled with sunshine that mocked 
the gravity of the old red-brick walls, and straight 
across a blank space above the archway opposite it 
had drawn a quivering picture — the shadow of a 
plane-tree, with all the tenderest, slimmest twigs and 
branches; then, calling in the gentlest breeze, the sun 
held a fairy dance on the wall of that solemn place, 
blotting out the picture by vanishing behind a cloud, 
coming out suddenly very brilliantly, making the 
shadow black or faint purple or dim grey as fancy 
moved. 

A clerk came out of the archway and blinked in 
the glare of light. He was a young man, and he 
whistled. Under his arm was a bundle of papers all 
neatly engrossed, and his clothes were sombre and 
black and shiny with ofiice work; but he had a bunch 
of primroses in his buttonhole — and he was young, 
and he whistled. The sun turned him into a fairy 
prince for a moment, making his shadow part of the 
dance on the wall. Then he went into one of the 
doorways and was gone. 

John Diamond watched the scene with his heart full 
of a strange longing. He thought, almost bitterly, that 
he had never had time to be young and to whistle and 
to wear primroses. And he thought, with a sudden 
deep rush of feeling, that his heart was botmd up in 
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the queer dark child who had come so curiously into his 
I Kfe, and had discovered somewhere in the dusty cor- 
ners, where hard grinding work and poverty had for- 
gotten to chase it out, a gleam like the gleam of the 
sunshine that was the child chord in his nature. And 
suddenly the sun seemed to flood his whole heart, and 
he smiled, thinking of the foolish pleasant things he 
and Perpetua had done together. 

Then, across the court came a man with a white face 
like a spectre — the husband of the woman who was 
being tried for her life. And, as he came, it seemed 
that the sun had no part for him in the fairy dance, 
and did not shine on him, and did not recognise him 
as one of its children. 

John Diamond sat down at his desk again, and 
saw the sun fade away out of his room, so that the 
books and papers faded away into rich gloom, and 
the purple anemones were just a vase of dull-coloured 
flowers. But the white paper under his hand seemed 
to absorb all the light there was, and the word " Mur- 
der " looked venomous. 

• • • • '• 

On that day, at Willingstoke, Mrs. O'Cree was 
spring-cleaning, and the sun made an exaggerated pic- 
ture of her on the lawn — a wildly moving grotesque 
— as she laid out all her precious china in the sun. 
The shadow was as inconsequent and jerky as her 
speech — a long black thing now reaching to the flower- 
beds, now suddenly small as she stooped. Rows of 
cups and saucers, of figures and plates, of jugs, bowls, 
and basins — Nankin, Worcester, Derby, Dresden, 
Wedgwood — shone like a bed of flowers in the sun, 
catching, each one of them, bright sparkles of light. 
iThe drawing-room windows, wide open to the lawn. 
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showed the substantial figure of Norah, a duster over 
her hair, standing on a ladder brushing the cornice. 

Mrs. O'Cree, putting a cup of purple lustre down 
on the grass, suddenly thought of Perpetua and won- 
dered what she was doing. She stood upright, and 
her shadow shot across the lawn a hideous travesty 
of her figure. Somewhere in her crowded mind the 
child had found a place. She had come for those few 
days, and she left behind her the faint perfume of her 
personality. Mrs. O'Cree, darting between the house 
and the lawn with trays of china, felt the loss of the 
child's presence. It was so nice to have a child about 
— it kept one in good spirits, and in a good temper, and 
it made one feel young again. Such was the expres- 
sion of her thoughts. 

It was nearly a year since she had seen Perpetua, yet 
her memory had not faded. Brian had occasionally 
written from Paris, Thun, Venice — half a dozen other 
places — to give her an idea of what they were doing. 
The letters conveyed odds and ends of news, generally 
entirely of Perpetua's doings. 

Berne, Sunday. 

" Perpetua has bought a green frog, who lives in a 
glass bottle with a ladder. It comes to the top when 
it IS going to be fine, and goes to the bottom of the 
bottle when it is going to rain. It is a liar. To-day 
it is sitting on the very top of the ladder smiling as 
though it would burst, and there is a thunder-storm. 
Perpetua thinks this bad manners more than sheer 
impertinence on the part of the frog. 

" Monday. — Frog lost. We go to Thun to-mor- 



row. 



Tuesday. — Frog found dead between my only two 
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clean dress-shirts. Perpetua says it died of remorse 
because it was so untruthful. I have bought her a 
wooden frog painted a vivid green, and have glued it 
on to the top of the ladder in the hopes it will bringj 
us some fine days.'* 

Mrs. O'Cree paused on the path to the drawing- 
room windows. The memory of her honeymoon came 
very sharply back to her. She had been to Berne, and 
the picture crossed her mind of Brian's father stand- 
ing with luxuriant red whiskers and peg-top trousers 
pointing out the frogs in jars to her in the shops under 
the arcades. And with that the thought came to her 
that her life might have been very different if she had 
had a daughter. 

The garden gate clicked, and the sun, taking a fresh 
interest in the comedy, blacked out a neat, clean profile 
shadow of Russell Fenton on the lawn. Mrs. O'Cree 
greeted him cordially; he was an old friend by now, 
and came to see her twp or three times a week. Mrs. 
O'Cree, under his guidance, was transferring twelve 
thousand pounds into a mine in which he had an inter- 
est. This sum was to be her legacy to Perpetua. 

• a . • • 

If the pictures the last year had made on Perpetua's 
mind had been sorted, they would have been a curious 
jumble of vivid impressions. In the train from Paris 
to Berne she had asked Brian where they were going. 

"You are going," he said, "to that half-kingdom 
kings always give away with the eldest princess. It 
is called Switzerland by most people, but you can 
call it whatever you like. The houses are built with a 
desire to do everything in the oddest way possible. 
They have front doors at the back, beehives on th« 
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window-sills, and grass roads leading up to the third- 
floor balconies. And the air is alive with very prettily 
contrived cuckoos who burst out of docks coloured 
against all the rules of nature and shout the time of 
day." 

Tve seen a cuckoo clock," said Perpetua. 
My dear, we are going to live in one — at least, 
that is what I always feel when I come to Switzerland. 
Everything there goes by clockwork, and the water- 
mills are wound up every night, and I believe the whole 
place is wrapped up in tissue-paper and put into a 
wooden box on dusty days. In fact, my dear, it is all 
a huge toy plumped down on the map of Europe. 
We'll play with it. 1*11 show you the tailors at work 
stitching it together. You shall see them driving in 
the stitches with oxen harnessed to ploughs, and mak- 
ing new brown patches where the grass looks a little 
worn-out; and the valleys look like beautiful bed- 
spreads all sewn together. Oh, it's a wonderful place I 
— Wait till you see the mountains." 

When she saw the mountains, Perpetua clutched 
Brian's hand for a moment, and then went into a cor- 
ner by herself and looked and looked and looked. 

" They catch the sunsets on their way to bed," said 
Brian, watching her, " and force them to make coats for 
them to wear just for one minute — coats of gold, and 
crimson, and purple. And in the morning the sun- 
rises have to make new coats of steel and grey-blue, 
and rose-pink and amber colours." 

" I love them," said Perpetua. 

" So do I," he answered. " But I want my lunch." 



On the top of the hill behind Axenstein there is a 
great meadow, and if you sit in the meadow with [ 
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your back to the mountains and your feet to the Lake 
of Lucerne you will find yourself looking over a 
huge winding valley. The meadow is starred with 
gentians and soldanellas and fat yellow globe flowers, 
and below you is the town of Schwartz, looking like 
pink-and-white blossom fallen on the valley in long, 
straight lines, the white being the walls and the pink 
the roofs of the houses. Above the town more 
mountains rise, and hills with the edges of woods, 
looking so neat in the distance that one might swear 
they had been shaved. You will hear sounds to 
kindle your imagination — men yodelling as they 
milk the cows, and the metallic tink of cowbells, and 
the hushed roar of a distant cataract, and the hurried 
interrupted sound of a big stone rattling down the 
mountain side, and the curious sound, like crackling 
paper, which is the sound the snow makes when it 
is melting. But the most forceful sensation you will 
feel is the exhilaration of the air, a kind of feeling as 
if the air was something, as if all the beauty of the 
flowers, and the health of the snows, and the warmth 
of the pine-trees was all in one big sigh, and you 
breathe that sigh. 

Perpetua sat here with her back against a low 
rock, and Brian sat behind and above her, on the 
slope of the meadow, with a sketching-easel in front 
of him and a palette and brushes in his hand. 

They were both quite silent, for Nature did the 
talking. It was early in the morning, and as yet 
the valley was faint in colour, and the clouds were 
low down on the mountains. Perpetua could hear 
the quick pad of Brian's brush on his canvas as he 
tried to put down the effect quickly. They were both 
feeling a peculiar sense of elevation. The artist in 
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Brian was all uppermost^ as a man while He is paint- 
ing may be utterly unconscious of anything but the 
thing before him, hand and brain working almost auto- 
matically, sensations of colour and light and form 
dominating every human impulse but the desire to 
set them down. The man, as artist, delivering him- 
self over to the process of selection, of that won- 
derful thing called taste, whereby the artist, as dif- 
ferent from the man, exerts his power of choice and 
brings at one moment the whole of his aesthetic train- 
ing to bear on one supreme effort. The artist sense 
guided his brushes to rose-madder, or cobalt, or 
viridian, made with them what, to the amateur, would 
look like mud, and set down in a few touches the 
mist over the town. The action of the man work- 
ing, and working well, was almost as wonderful as the 
scene itself. 

Perpetua was absorbed in a different way. She 
allowed her mind to drift until it seemed to be lifted 
into the air, and to become part of the nature of the 
growing flowers. With that penetrative delicacy of 
thought (gift of Stella's teaching) she was able to 
abandon herself, apart from all feeling or personality, 
to the sensation of feeling at one with everything 
about her. She identified herself with the field, the 
flowers, and the big expanse. And she sat absolutely 
motionless, like one in a trance. 

Suddenly the sun scattered the mists, dispersed the 
clouds, and picked out every detail jvith a startling 
clearness. 

The distant mountains stood picked out clean and 
white with sharp violet shadows against a clear sky. 
The valley shone vividly green. Windows far away 
flashed like diamonds; the hedge at the bottom of 
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the field, from having been a thing of purple and grey 
mystery, became a thing of green joy; the flowers 
seemed to shake the dew-drops from tiieir heads. 

Brian threw down his palette and brushes, and 
called, " Perpetua — are you asleep?" 

And when she turned her head to him he could see 
the spirit of the morning still lingering in her eyes, as 
if nature still hung there unwilling to depart. 

Roll me a cigarette, lazy-bones," said Brian. 

Then we'll pack up, and have breakfast." 
Fve been such a long way," she said dreamily. 

I've been up in the mountains playing behind the 
clouds with the snow giants. It was ever so high 
up, and I wasn't frightened." 

" Well, come down to earth now, my funny child, 
and go into that inn and order coffee and rolls in your 
bestissimo French, and tell them that the great artist 
your father condescends to eat there." 

" I want some new shoes," said Perpetua, suddenly 
becoming a human child again. 

" There's always something practical at the back of 
your dreams, young woman." 

" Oh, look ! " said she. 

A long black thing like a giant centipede crawled 
quickly down the valley below, a long streamer of 
grey smoke floated away over it like a veil. 

" That," said Brian, standing up to see better, " is 
the Honeymoon Express. It takes the dear lovers to 
Italy. I like it better than any train in the world 
because it is full of gifts and surprises and youth. 
It runs through France, and puffs past the chocolate- 
coloured houses with the slate-pencil roofs, and past 
the buildings that all try to look as if they had re- 
lations in Paris ; and it whirls past men in blue blou6e« 
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who stand by white oxen in the plough to watch it 
pass; and it dashes fussily into Basle, where I have 
promised to show you the elephant, — and there you 
change. But I always feel it is the same train, and 
you find yourself suddenly threading in and out of 
the mountains ; and now it is going to rattle past Brun- 
nen and along the side of the blue lake, snorting at 
the white steamers and answering their hoots with 
derisive whistles, and then, my dear round-eyed in- 
fant, it goes along until it begins to climb and climb 
until it topples you over into Italy all golden in the 
sunshine. — And when you grow up you will perhaps 
understand how wonderful it is.'* 

He stood back a pace and looked at his sketch. 

" Yes," he said, "and perhaps you will then see 
that Fm a bit of a marvel. — This isn't bad, Perpetua. 
Come and look." 

She came, and stood by his side while he went on 
talking. 

"Just a bit too strong that blue — what? A little 
more rose-madder perhaps? That shadow a little 
darker, and not enough light in the sky. Good. — 
Faith, I'm hungry ! " 

" May I have those shoes ? " said Perpetua. 

He looked at her and laughed. " You may have 
wings, my dear, if you can buy them." 

" I've got wings," said she, " only they are inside my 
head. I wish I had some chocolates." 

" I believe you would have eaten chocolate in the 

Fire of London." 

" I 'spect I should," she replied, " if there was any." 
• • • . . 

One day Stella Daintry received a letter from 
Venice. It began : 
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" Perpetua and I do not know if we are growing 
up or growing young. We have a collection of ex- 
traordinary things in our rooms and a collection of ex- 
traordinary experiences in our heads. We have a 
cricket in a cage that Perpetua bought from a witch 
on the Rialto, and when the room gets warm it sings. 
Perpetua translates the songs for me, and if her trans- 
lations are anything like the cricket's songs, then he 
must have the soul of Grimm shut up in his little in- 
side, for he sings of Trolls and Giants and the Seven 
Princesses. And very often he sings — so she says 
— in your voice. Have you any relations who arc 
crickets ? 

" Everybody pets her and nothing spoils her, except 
perhaps the ices at Florians'! Could you wire me 
how many ices are good for a child of eleven at one 
sitting? She has five ardent admirers — a gondolier, 
a waiter, two English ladies, who instruct her in the 
devilments of your sex. (She asked for a silk dress- 
ing-gown yesterday — and got it. I know I'm weak, 
but it was such a beautiful colour, and she toddles 
into my room in it looking like an angel, though I'm 
given to understand they don't wear them except when 
they sit for their portraits.) Then there is a man of 
millions who is seventy, and who seems to have col- 
lected Perpetua just as he has collected and smuggled 
objects of art here. Ill take jolly good care he doesn't 
smuggle her! 

" She lives the life here as if to the manner born : 
feeds the pigeons, listens to the band, has adopted a 
sort of odd devotion which comes over her in the 
churches and picture galleries — a spell-bound atti- 
tude, rather delightful to watch. And she mothers me 
now in a funny, rather sweet way, so that I always 
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have clean pocket-handkerchiefs and plenty of cigar- 
ettes. 

" Yesterday we sat in the Gardens right away from 
everybody and watched the sunset turn the lagoons 
into the courts of heaven. Barges with sails like big 
butterflies, and little boats like flower petals, and a 
sea meeting the sky and melting into it in a golden 
haze. Palaces floating lightly on the water, and black 
gondolas breaking the perfect reflections. There was 
a feeling as of something going to happen that one 
knew never would happen, as if we were on the Island 
of the Sleeping Beauty waiting for the kiss that was 
to wake the world. I don't know where our thoughts 
floated to, but somewhere right out to sea; but when 
I asked Perpetua what she was thinking about, she 
answered that she wondered if hairdressers cut each 
other's hair after the shops were closed — but she said 
it in a dreamy way as if it were part of some Arabian 
Nights story she was imagining, and I had stopped 
her thoughts just at the only sane part. She's a won- 
der to me, Stella. I don't know what I should do 
without her. We are perfect friends and share the 
same sillinesses, and that, after all, is the great link 
in friendship. In the big things every one has to 
walk alone. . . ." 



As the world unfolded itself to Perpetua, so did 
she shyly unfold herself in chance sentences to Brian. 

Beauty almost paralysed her imagination, and in- 
deed it was not until long after something had moved 
her that she could find words in which to repaint her 
mind-pictures. Experiences, such as the meeting with 
a certain woman in St. Mark's Square, left indelible 
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records on her mind, the results of which came out 
years afterwards. 

They were sitting one night outside Florians' listen- 
ing to the band. The moon lit the Square with a 
magic silver light. Above everything was serene. 
The great square patch of sky was powdered with 
stars. The cathedral was bathed in soft mysterious 
light. The unfinished campanile stood up a dark pur- 
ple mass against the sky. The moving mass of people 
circulating round the bandstand looked more like peo- 
ple in a dream than people with homes and worries 
and characters. The people in the cafe at the hun- 
dreds of little tables drank out of thousands of little 
glasses, and waiters hurried in and out of the dense 
crowd carrying trays of ices, coffee, and wine. It 
was like being in the midst of life, and yet isolated, 
to sit there, a feeling that it was not quite real. Some- 
times a soldier passed, and the moonlight glittered on 
the handle of his sword. Sometimes a group of Ve- 
netian girls passed, arm in arm, walking majestically, 
wearing their long black cloaks with great digfnity — 
fine big girls, with faces like the faces on Roman coins. 

Perpetua watched it all ; not the least thing escaped 
her. 

" Does this always go on ? " she asked Brian. 

" Every night," said he. 

" And on, and on, and on? " 

" Yes, my dear.*' 

She said no more, but turned to watch the moving 
crowd again. The idea of that mass of people going 
on always seemed to haunt her. 

Suddenly a figure detached itself from the crowd 
and came towards their table: a woman elaborately 
dressed in a striking dress of emerald-green colour. 
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She glanced at Brian, lifted her eyebrows, held out 
an ungloved hand covered with rings, and said, 
" Cheri." 

Brian rose, bowed a little stiffly, and said, " Lulu/' 

The woman sat down at the table and began to 
talk rapidly. "My dear — after all these years — 
and so serious. Why are you in Venice?" Then 
she perceived the child. '^ Ma foi — what a serious 
facel Tell me, Brfen, who is this dainty fairy — a 
liew love?" 

" My daughter," said Brian. 

A waiter hovered near them. 

" A Benedictine," said the woman over her shoulder. 
" Your daughter ! " She began to laugh. " Brian — , 
oh, Brian, mon Dieu, but you English are marvellous ! 
I wonder you haven't got whiskers and a big check 
suit. It is too funny! And madame — why is she 
not here with a little bag, and pince-nez, and a dis- 
approving face? My dear child" — she turned to 
Perpetua — ^"you look as if you were going to eat 
me up." 

"Her mother is dead," said Brian. "I adopted 
her." 

The woman laughed again, then reached across the 
table and patted his arm. 

" Mon ami, you are a funny fellow. Oh, the times 
we have had, you and I, and Henri and Armande 
and that queer girl Vivettc ! — Poor Vivette, it is too 
horrible — she was stabbed — an affaire — all the 
quartier cried for two days. And Marie — well, you 
remember Marie ? She is just the same, a little older 
perhaps. — Am I older? Do I wear well?" 

" You haven't changed," said Brian. 

The waiter brought the Benedictine, 
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" Bon,", said the woman, drinking it up, " To the 
ghosts of those days." 

Perpetua was making a mental catalogue of her 
from the big hat that shaded her cleverly made-up 
face to the open-work stockings and pointed little 
shoes. She noticed her curious barbaric rings, lumps 
of dull stones set in brilliants, a cameo, a scarab. 
She noticed the accomplished way in which she used 
her hands and her eyes — particularly she noticed her 
eyes, heavy, sleepy eyes that looked this way and that 
as she talked. She noticed, also, the perfume she 
used, and the soiled appearance of her elaborate dress 
that was dirty and faded at the neck and at the hem 
of the skirt. There was something tremendously alive 
about the woman, an almost feverish vitality. Many 
of the men who passed turned round to stare at her. 

"And your work?" said the woman. "Does it 
improve — does it sell? How well I remember the 
portrait of me — do you remember, in a black dress ? 
— I looked very pretty." She turned again to the 
child. " Well, Babillard, do you think I am pretty? " 

Brian frowned, but Perpetua answered quietly, 
" Yes, very pretty." 

The woman looked for a moment defiantly at Brian, 
then she bent down swiftly and kissed Perpetua. 

" There," she said, and her voice was softer, " that 
won't do you any harm." 

"We are moving to-morrow," said Brian, meeting 
her eyes, now laughing mischievously into his. 

" So quickly?" said she. " I know. You made up 
your mind just now. My dear, don't worry. I like 
you, Brian, but you are only a boy." 

Perpetua suddenly touched the woman's hand, 
pointing to a ring. 
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" I like that," she said. 

"You shall have it, little one. No — " she pro- 
tested, as Brian began to speak. " She shall have it. 
She has taste. Here, my dear, with love from Lulu. 
No, Brian. I insist. Let her wear it. It is — 
well, it is * all right ' as you say — I bought it myself." 

The ring was curious, an elephant in high relief 
carved out of root-of-amethyst. 

The woman rose to go; with a shrug of her shoul- 
ders she smiled at Brian. 

"Wise fellow," she said. "You are right to re- 
move yourself from the candle. We poor moths — " 
Another shrug. " What good days those were when 
I was young ! You may laugh, but I had a conscience 
then, and now I have only the dyspepsia. Au revoir. 
— Bon soir, little one ; you have beautiful eyes." 

The crowd of people swallowed her up. 

Brian looked at Perpetua, who was looking intently 
at the ring. He wondered if she would say anything, 
or ask him any questions. He was conscious that he 
was being awkward, but felt he could do nothing. 
The ring in the child's hands reminded him of a 
hundred scenes which, until this moment, he had com- 
pletely forgotten. He saw himself buying it in the 
Rue de la Paix from a very fat little man who had 
addressed Lulu all the time as " Madame." He was 
in half a mind to take the ring from Perpetua and 
throw it away, but then he knew she would question 
him. 

The band played the last bars of the final piece. 
People slowly melted away from the tables, and slowly 
left the Square. 

" To bed," said Brian, signalling to the waiter. 

Perpetua said nothing until, crossing one of the 
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little bridges on the way to their hotel, she said, half 
to herself, " Yes, I liked her." 

And Brian, who went by Perpetua's judgment of 
people, let the matter slide off his mind. 

It took P'erpetua exactly nine more years to under- 
stand. 

• • • • • 

From Campiglio John Diamond had a letter from 
Brian. In the interval Diamond had won his murder 
case and many others. He found himself suddenly 
one of the most popular of barristers; difficulties 
vanished like magic, money poured in. His society 
was courted. People began to say he was their best 
friend — principally people who had only met him 
once or twice. But still he remained aloof and silent 
as before, dining once a week at the Daintrys' when 
no one else was likely to be there. He and Stella 
gradually developed a strong friendship, linked by 
their love for Perpetua. They were both very much 
alone in the world, having in youth come suddenly 
against bitterness and evil which seemed to have dried 
up some spring in them. Mistrusting most people, 
they allowed all the trust and sweetness in their na- 
tures to expand itself in their feelings for Perpetua 
and Brian, regarding them as children as yet un- 
tainted by the sourness age, so they believed, must 
bring. They talked for hours in Stella's white room 
of the black side of life, regarding themselves as con- 
firmed pessimists, never seeing that in both their na- 
tures was an unconquerable belief in the goodness of 
humanity on which belief they really lived. When he 
told her, a^ he often did, the sordid histories that 
came under his notice, and the lying, and cheating, and 
greed of half the people who were sent to him, and 
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when she unburdened her mind of the stories of all 
the weak young men and silly young women who 
came to confide in her, they were, both of them, really 
sorting the rubbish to find the gold beneath, and the 
talks generally ended in little pathetic confidences that 
showed humanity in a greater and finer light. Great 
natures are always the most forgiving, and in order 
to understand the best in people one must know the 
worst, otherwise one would take a lot of pinchbeck 
to be gold. 

The capacity for love, the big, passionate splen- 
dour of living emotionally, had left them. Diamond 
had never given his love to any woman; as yet the 
intellectual life had come uppermost with him, and 
the idea of surrender had never come near to him, 
although he often wished he could meet some woman 
who would break down the barrier before his heart. 
Stella, after an abandonment of very short duration, 
had lost, so she thought, all capacity for human de- 
sire, though the one man who moved her more deeply 
than she would admit to herself even was Brian 
O'Cree. Something about him made her want to love 
him; but he was so unattainable, always soaring into 
sublime heights of his own sunny nature, always, ap- 
parently, embracing the world in general and neglect- 
ing people in particular that it seemed impossible to 
meet him on the level stride of that narrow path in 
which ordinary mortals so timorously walk. 

John Diamond sat in Stella's room reading Brian^s 
letter to her. She sat deep in cushions on the sofa, 
while he, in an arm-chair with his back to the light, 
read. It was what Mrs. Daintry called her " Men- 
agerie day," and downstairs all the dull people they 
knew were drinking tea and hoping to meet celebrities 
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who never came. They were quite happy, however, 
because there was a man there who had just heard sen- 
tence of death passed upon a writhing, quivering 
human being in the dock, and between mouthfuls of 
potted-meat sandwiches he was regaling the party 
with artistic descriptions. — *' The light fell across his 
face in the most extraordinary way — the only beam 
of light in the court. You could see all the muscles 
of his face twitch, quite distinctly. I should like to 
have painted the whole thing — it was wonderful ! " 

Upstairs, Diamond, who had been in court, had told 
Stella about the man. " Poor devil, I was very sorry 
for him, but he never had a chance. I wish we hadn't 
to hang people, and I wish with all my heart that 
they would never let the public into the courts." 

" Brian writes," he said, " that Perpetua has made 
her first real conquest. Here it is — I'll read it to you : 

"... There is a very correct English father stay- 
ing here with a very correct English schoolboy son of 
about twelve or fourteen. They sit at the niext table 
to ours, and do everything — I mean the walks and 
excursions — as if under orders to observe the beau- 
ties of Nature. Nothing, I verily believe, would in- 
terfere with the plans they map out day by day. I 
understand from the father that he and his son are 
dividing Europe into square miles, a certain number 
of which they exhaust every year. No place, however 
beautiful, do they visit twice. He knows everjrthing 
about the maps and less about the countries they have 
visited than I should have imagined any one could. — 
By the way, I'm doing a jolly little thing of the moun- 
tains by moonlight. I've painted quite a number of 
things here, but somehow I have never hit quite the 
right feeling except in this one. 
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"Now aHout this boy. — He is a real boy, but is 
slowly being reduced to a guide-book by the awful 
parent, and he is terribly neat and tidy, and his hair 
is never out of place. Indeed, he almost leads one to 
suspect there is a hairdresser at the top of every 
mountain. Perpetua was in a perfect fury with him, 
and, in the most unladylike way, makes faces at him 
across the table. He fell a victim after two days, and 
I found them talking earnestly together in the verandah 
before dinner. Perpetua was silent during dinner, but 
had a very exalted though secret look, so I knew the 
monkey was up to no good. I inquired after the 
young man, and she laughed to herself, and said, * Oh ! 
Tom ? — you mean Tom. He's a stupid boy.' If you 
see Stella, ask her if that was fast — if so, what ought 
I to have said? What I did say was, * Well, I leave 
him to you.* And she smiled, and said in a most 
knowing way, * He likes me. He hates messing about 
with his father. He says he likes his father, of course, 
but he*s awfully fed up with him just now.' 

"*Did you say you were awfully fed up with 
yours?' I asked. 

"Then she kicked me under the table, and whis- 
pered, * You're a dooney,' which is a word of great 
affection. . . ." 

" What babies ! " said Stella sof tiy. 

Diamond paused. 

" I wish," he said seriously, " that somebody would 
call me a dooney." 

" You're a dooney," she said, laughing. 

"Thank you," said he gravely. "You also are a 
dooney." 

Stella glanced quickly at him. 

" Which is a word of great affection," she quoted. 
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"Mayn't I say I have a great affection for you?'* 
" Of course," she replied. " I meant that, too." 
" It is such a relief," he said, putting the letter 
down on his knee, " to be able to say to any human 
being, truthfully, that you are really fond of them. 
In a society where people are for ever fighting shy 
of one another, it means a great deal when you can 
come out with — just the plain truth. I am always 
being surprised at the amount of honest affection I 
meet with that is hidden away by the bushel of Puri- 
tanism. We are still under the glass case of Early 
Victorian prudery when friendship on terms of af- 
fection with a woman scarcely sounded proper." 
" You are very lonely, Jack ? " she asked. 
" I didn't know I should miss those two so much," 
he said. "You see, I'm a one-idea man, and I 
pitched my tent in the sun of old Brian's studio and 
the kid's love. Sentimental, I suppose, but very de- 
lightful. I could go there when human nature had 
crushed me by its sordidness, and, no matter the 
weather or the things that ordinarily depress me, I 
found two people who were really delighted to see me, 
really delighted with everything, bubbling over with 
spirits, and armed with a superabundance of joyous- 
ness against any blue devil I brought in with me." 

" I understand," she said. " Their optimism is in- 
fectious. I have often felt it. All the things I think 
serious and complex they seem to solve by playing at 
them — or what seems like playing. I don't think it 
is really play; I think it comes of putting questions 
to your heart instead of your mind. — You and I, 
Jack, are not exactly pessimists; we are people who 
have lost our faith. They live by faith alone. — I 
miss them horribly." 
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" I always think of you," he said, *' as a white 
woman, clear like water, happy in a serene way." 

"It's the white of constant washing then, Jack." 
she said sadly. " And the serenity is only a cloak. — 
Read me the rest of the letter." 

He paused for a moment before taking the letter 
again from his knee. 

" I wonder," he said slowly, " if we should be any 
happier together." 

She went across to him, her face lit with a sudden 
glow of pride. 

" Thank you, my dear," she said, " but that side of 
my life is dead, and buried, and forgotten." 

But from the vehemence of her speech, and the fire 
in her voice, it was easy to see that it was neither 
dead, nor buried, nor would it ever be forgotten. 

He said no more, but took 'up the letter. 

". . . and whispered, ' You're a dooney,* which is 
a word of great affection. Next day, after dejeuner, 
Perpetua was missing, so, let me tell you, was the 
neat English boy. * My son,* said the father to me, 
* has gone off on a ramble by himself. He's interested 
in Alpine flowers, of which he is making a collection. 
We press them together of an evening.' I told him 
that it seemed to me to be an entertaining pursuit 
and left him to go and look for Perpetua. I guessed 
she was with the boy. I wasn't really worried, be- 
cause I knew she would be careful, and the paths are 
all well marked and perfectly safe, but when it came 
to half-past four and I had seen no trace of them> I 
began to wonder what had happened. The father 
had gone away on a long walk, and was not coming 
back until dinner-time. I returned to the hotel, 
vaguely uneasy, and just as I came up to the front 
.verandah by one way, two extraordinary objects ar- 
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rived down the mountain side, and ran, laughing, 
towards me. Both were dripping wet, and both were 
covered with mud. The boy was a little shy on 
seeing me at first, but when I laughed he knew it was 
all right, and he laughed too. * We've had such a 
ripping time,' he said, 'haven't we, Perpetua?* Per- 
petua, indeed 1 I ordered him to go to his room and 
change, and told him tea would be ready in twenty 
minutes. Then I took Perpetua upstairs. * Now, you 
young varmint,' I said, * what have you been up to? ^ 
* Oh, father,' she cried, * he's such a nice boy when 
he's muddy 1 I meant to make him muddy. Did you 
see his hair?' She burst into peals of laughter. 
" * Where have you been ? ' I said, trying to be stem, 
"'You're not cross? — oh, you're not cross?' she 
said coaxingly. 

I ought to be,' said I. 

She sat down promptly, and held up a foot to 
have her boots taken off. Of course I did it. Then, 
as she plumped out of her wet things into dry ones, 
she told me what she had done. 

" ' I made him come to where they are mending 
the Ritorto path, you know, and where the snow 
hasn't gone, and you and me climbed about and got 
wet and dirty, and you said you enjoyed it.' 

(" The minx ! — she dragged me into it, of course.)' 
" ' And then,' she said, * I dared him to climb a 
tree, and he did. And then I made him cross the 
stream, and it was a safe place, only he fell in, and 
I fell in trying to get him out. And then we raced, 
and he fell down in the mud. Oh, we have had such 
a splendid time, father 1 ' 

"'You are a disgrace to your sex,' said I, 'but 
you are exactly like the rest of them. Now come 
along and eat.' 
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" She looked at me in a triumphant Way, her head 
on one side, her eyes sparkling. * I kissed him. He 
was so surprised. He got so red, and I laughed.' 

"Then she put her arms round my neck, standing 
on a chair to do it, and commanded me to carry her 
downstairs. 

" Perpetua was rather silent at tea, but the boy was 
like a torrent let loose. Poor chap I I don't suppose 
he's had a chance to talk really naturally all his holi- 
days. In half an hour we had a slang sketch of his 
whole life — all about his home, his people, his school, 
and his ambitions. Tom Mitchelmore is his name, 
and I've asked him to come and see us. Tell Stella 
(this will please her) that Perpetua has the habit of 
saying her prayers at night — mixed prayers. Pagan, 
Protestant, and Catholic. They vary every night in 
the main, but they always top up with the Lord's 
Prayer in the English Church version, and an Ave 
Maria in Margot's French. She enjoys making them 
as dramatic as possible, I believe. The point of this 
is that she prayed most fervently last night for the 
death of Tom's father! 

"We leave here this week, and I go to find in- 
spiration for myself in my beloved France, where I 
think — if I can bear it — of putting Perpetua to 
school. . . ." 

John Diamond put the letter carefully away, took 
a cigarette from his case, lit it, and said, " Well ? " 

" Oh, well," said Stella, " I suppose she must grow 
up.— Now we must go down to mother and help her 
to recover her senses after her tea-party." 

They stopped at the door, and Diamond took her 
hand. 

" you're a splendid woman," he said. 



CHAPTER IX 

AN ELEPHANT IN PAWN 

"O RIAN and Perpetua were seated outside their hotel 
"■^ in Montelimar when the first movement of the 
great adventure happened. It was heralded by a 
gloomy disposition on the part of Brian. He was not 
satisfied. He had that curious feeling, common among 
all creative artists, that the voice within him was 
dumb. He was painting nothing of importance, he 
was frittering away his time, yet, with the knowledge 
an artist has, he knew that this mood always preceded 
a period of feverish inspiration when the thoughts so 
long dormant would stir into life as if by magic. 

One reason of his discontent was that his mother 
had written him a confused letter telling him that 
she had lost a considerable sum of money, and had 
found a new friend, a Mr. Russell Fenton, who hoped 
one day to meet Brian. Also, that if Brian would 
withdraw five thousand pounds of his capital, and al- 
low her to invest it for him, she would recover the 
whole of her loss and make both their fortunes. 
Brian, who had never known the value of money, 
had instructed his solicitors to do this, and had, in 
addition, drawn a further thousand pounds for his 
own immediate use. Of late he had sold very few 
pictures, and had found himself hampered by the 
smallness of his income. This money now lay in 
the Credit Lyonnais at Montelimar, where he had gone 
to receive it. 

Ill 
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Perpetua dimly divined his mood. She had sat 
by him day after day, watching him b^in sketches 
and give them up in disgust, notidi^ that, for lack 
of better company, he talked to her in terms she 
could not understand — terms of almost cnnic de- 
spair, terms of violent depression, of discontent. 

" I'm no good," be would say, " I've lost touch, 
my dear. We must go to Paris, and talk to some 
wUd young men who will give us hack our enthusiasm. 
Look at this — rotten, vile, stupid I A cow could paint 
better than that. Look at it I" (" It " was a sketch 
of the walls of Carcassone.) " I ask you to look at 
it, Perpetua, mon enfant — your father drivels, he 
drivels abjectly. He should have been a grocer, and 
have dealt in the mysteries of tying up parcels of 
sugar. Did you ever want to tie up parcels of si^r, 
my child? It is the perfection of technique. It is 
complete like great art It is dexterous like — like any- 
tbii^. — I am talking nonsense, and talking nonsense 
used to relieve my feelings, but now it doesn't. Do 
you find me irritable?" 

" It will come right," said she. 

" That's not philosophy, that's fatalism. — Perpetua, 
my child, I am neglecting you, also I am growit^ 
old. I have a grey hair. Caui you see it ? " 

" Let's go somewhere else, Brian." 

She had come, somehow, to call him Brian. She 
was thirteen, old for her age in many ways, and she 
had, quite unconscio usbf> .b egun to mother the man 
she had s 

" Wise child," ^ise child. We will do 

lomething sur{ 

" Jhen, at M| ing surprising happened. 

med j|^^^ tb^ilh^ small French 
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towns, a glare of sun — it was late spring — white 
houses, soldiers, cafes, long white roads leading away 
from it, waiters, the same things to eat and drink — 
the monotony of provincialism. And then, suddenly, 
behold Romance, walking in strange guise, greets 
them. 

They had been for a walk, rested by the river, 
painted a little, and had now come back for a little re- 
freshment before dinner. Before them was a row of 
oleanders in tubs, a dreary-looking waiter who stood 
gazing out across the deserted square, one or two com- 
mercial travellers seated at little tables drinking — 
and that was all. 

There was a rattling sound, a tiny carriage appeared 
round the comer drawn by two very small ponies. 
Seated in the carriage was a lady of faded beauty, 
dressed in bright blue silk, slightly stained, but still 
gorgeous, and a man having the air of one who holds 
State secrets and is disguised as a bass singer in a 
musical farce. He wore a white suit with a low-cut 
waistcoat exposing a dirty shirt front, on which 
gleamed two diamonds of about the size of door- 
knobs. His hat, rakishly placed on one side of his 
head, was varnished so that it shone. He had a mild 
face, contradicted by a ferocious moustache of jet- 
black colour. The equipage stopped exactly in front 
of the table at which Brian and Perpetua sat. 

The man leapt out and handed the reins to the 
lady, at the same time bowing to her as if she were 
a queen. 

Brian was smiling, but Perpetua*s gaze was fast- 
ened on a notice nailed on to the side of the carriage. 
Her eyes grew bigger, she clutched Brian's arm and 
pointed to the notice. 

8 
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NOUVEAU CIRQUE DE L'UNIVERS. 

CE SOIR. 

MARIA THERESA, L'f;LEPHANT LE PLUS 

EXTRAORDINAIRE DU MONDE! 

" Messieurs/' said the gentleman in white, advanc- 
ing with a paper in his hand, " I implore your kind 
attention. I ask your patronage. This evening we 
will present to you one of the world's wonders — our 
Cirque — our sensational troupe. You see before you, 
messieurs, Signorina Antonelli, celebre ecuyere sans 
selle. Messieurs " — he touched his heart as if moved 
beyond words — ** I will not cause the lady to blush 
by arousing your curiosity as to her real identity ; let 
it be enough to say that she is not what she appears." 

At this moment the lady, who had sat utterly un- 
moved through this oration, spat thoughtfully upon 
the ground. 

" Allow me, messieurs, to read you our programme." 

The waiter, who up till now had gazed drearily 
across the Square, awoke from his meditations and 
pounced upon the man in white, threatening him, so 
it seemed, into the purchase of intoxicating liquor. 
" What do you wish, m'sieur ? " 

The man in white looked the waiter up and down 
as if he had just discovered a new insect. The 
paper quivered in his hand, his voice, when he next 
spoke, shook with emotion. 

" Do you wish to interrupt me ? " he said. 

Brian came to the rescue. " Perhaps the gentle- 
man will be good enough to take some refreshment 
with me. — Arid Madame la Signorina also?" 

Perpetua's eyes spoke their gratitude. 

The man bowed very low. 




o read you our programme" 
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" Permit me/' said he, " to thank you in the name 
of madame and myself. I will take an absinthe. — 
My dear," he said, turning to the lady, "what is 
yours?" 

A large bock," said the lady. 
You are English ? " said Brian. 
Amurrican," she said laconically, without chang- 
ing a feature. 

" Permit me," said the man, *' to introduce mysdf. 
— Alphonse Lamballe." 

He said this almost in a whisper, as if it were a 
name of such magnitude that, spcJcen aloud, it would 
have upset the Courts of Europe. 

Holding up the paper again, and glancing in the 
direction of the commercial travellers, he began to 
read : 

" NOUVEAU ORQUE DE UUNIVERS. 

Thirty artistes. Twelve wagons. 

Apergu de Vo Troupe, 

Maria Theresa. UElephant le plus extraordinaire du monde. 
Holland. Exercfces de force stupefiants. Inimaginaible. 
Nob and Bob. Cel^bres clowns anglais. 
Le Champion Jockey d'Epsom : Mons. Roget. 
SiGNORiNA Antonelli. Celebre tuyere sans selle. 
The Vims. Acrobates flegmatiques. 
M. Edouard Saget, jun. Haute 6cole. 
Le Ridicule des Ridicules: Augusts Belunl Le nee plus 

ultra des idiots. 

Lulu bt Lala. Chiens. First class. Pr^sent^ par 

le clown Blanc 

Etc., etc. 

Ne trompe pas le Publique. 

Dimanches, Jeudis, et Fetes: Grandes Matinees i 2 lieures. 
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Prix des Places. 

Loges, 4 francs la place. Stalles, 3 francs. Premieres, 2 

francs. Secondes, i franc. 

Beaucoup de places i 50 centimes. 

Brillant Orchestre sous la direction du maistro Manetti." 

He read this with an air of the greatest satisfac- 
tion, as a gem of the first water of literature, and 
when he had finished he wiped his moustache with 
the back of his hand and looked thirstily at the ab- 
sinthe. 

" You will take places ? " he asked. 

"A box," said Brian. 

A smile of joy overspread Monsieur Lamballe^s 
countenance. The Signorina (whose real name was 
Jane Egg) buried her face in her glass mug of beer. 
The commercial travellers had not even looked round. 

Brian felt in his pocket, produced half a louis, and 
gave it to Monsieur Lamballe. 

" I will not embarrass myself with the change," he 
said. 

Now, there is a secret language between the needy 
and those who have been temporarily in difficulties, 
which language is part of the huge vocabulary of Bo- 
hemia. The eyes of Monsieur Lamballe moistened 
as he took the coin; a look, as of one who scents a 
dinner afar off, crept into his face. He glanced at 
Brian, waved a hand at the Signorina, and sat down 
at the table. The Signorina, to whom this hand-wave 
was evidently an old signal, drove off. 

" Sir," said Monsieur Lamballe, " I think you are 
in the profession." 

" I am a painter," said Brian. 

" Your hand," said Monsieur Lamballe. " All artists 
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are brothers. I myself paint. In fact, a few canvases 
of mine decorate the exterior of our establishment — 
pot-boilers, you understand, sir, mere works of neces- 
sity — the Signorina jumping through a hoop, the ele- 
phant eating buns and ringing a bell to order her din- 
ner." He sighed deeply. "You," he said, "have 
never kept elephants ? " 

" No," Brian replied. " I confess that I have never 
done such a thing." 

" Noble animals," cried Monsieur Lamballe, " but 
oh, what appetites ! " 

" I love them," said Perpetua eagerly. 

Monsieur Lamballe patted her on the head with the 
air of a heavy parent in melodrama. 

" My child," he said, " be kind to all animals, ele- 
phants especially. The dog is the friend of man — 
but the elephant is more." 

Is this a nice one? " said Perpetua. 
Maria Theresa is a lady, which is more than many 
women are. She is as gentle as an ewe lamb, as grace- 
ful as a sylph. But — " 

" She eats a lot," said Brian. 

" My dear sir," said Monsieur Lamballe, " she swal- 
lows all the profits." 

" Which are not large ? " Brian suggested. 

Monsieur Lamballe possessed himself of Perpetua's 
hand and patted it in an absent-minded way. He 
glanced cautiously at Brian before replying. Finally 
a look of candour, carefully rehearsed on many other 
occasions, overspread his face. 

" The fact is," he said impressively, " we are in tem- 
porary difficulties. My child," turning to Perpetua, 
who kept her eyes fixed on him, " avoid debt — debt 
and drink." 



it 
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A sudden idea flashed into Brian's mind. He be- 
came inspired. Pictures flooded into his brain. The 
circus. He would paint the circus. He must paint 
the circus. 

** You are in debt? " he said to the man. 

"To-night/* Monsieur Lamballe said in a tragic 
voice (an imitation of Monet Sully in Hamlet), " we 
perform for the last time. My wife — " It was too 
much for him. Turning away he beckoned the waiter. 
" Encore une absinthe/' he said, in a broken voice. 

** Madame Lamballe/' said Brian. 

" What a woman ! " said her husband. " What an 
actress in her day! And now aged but majestic she 
takes the money at the door," He waxed furious 
(imitation of someone in a heavy part). "The 
money, the dirty coin of peasants and soldiers and 
Philistines. She who has filled houses nightly with 
her Fedora, with her Cleopatra, now takes the garlic- 
smelling sous of these dingy idiots. She wastes her 
smiles on silly louts. Pooh ! It is the supreme comedy 
of a broken heart.— But why do I allude to my miser- 
able affairs? You are kind. Had I a child like this 
little one, all would be different." 

He had, as a matter of fact, three children — a 
daughter who performed on the slack wire, and two 
sons, one of whom, Henri, looked after the elephant. 

" Tell us/' said Brian, " what has happened? " 

Monsieur Lamballe leaned forward on the table and 
addressed Brian as if they were playing in the Lyons 
Mail, or in some piece wherein slow music fluted softly 
and the stage was darkened. 

"Robbed, my friend," he said, touching Brian's 
sleeve with one finger. " Robbed by a paltry fellow 
who came to me as a conjurer. Fourteen hundred 
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francs — the savings of a lifetime. A mere flea-bite 
to you, perhaps, but to me ruin — ruin." He rolled 
the word on his tongue as if he enjoyed saying it. 

"And now?" said Brian. 

Monsieur Lamballe brought his fist down upon the 
table so that the glasses rattled. 

" Now, sir," he exclaimed. " I trusted, as I have 
often done before, to Providence." Here, from habit, 
he raised his hand and looked at the sky. " To Provi- 
dence, sir. I bought food for the horses, for the dogs, 
for the company, for the elephant. I bound myself 
to pay within the week, as I have often done before, 
and what has happened — ?" 

" Yes," said Perpetua breathlessly, " what has hap- 
pened?" 

"I will tell you," said Monsieur Lamballe, "if I 
can command my voice. I have pawned the elephant." 

"You have pawned the elephant?" said Brian, re- 
straining his laughter. 

" Yes, sir. Maria Theresa, the gentle creature, was 
my surety against the sum, and I am — with apologies 
to the dear child — damned if the low hound of a 
corn chandler is not coming to-night to claim his filthy 
lucre or take Maria Theresa away." 

" How much," said Brian, " did he advance you 
on Maria Theresa? " 

" My bill," said Monsieur Lamballe, " was one hun- 
dred francs ; but, on the security of my name, and the 
prestige of my circus, I raised five hundred. — There, 
sir. It will kill me, but no matter. What is death 
to disgrace?" 

" And if you paid the bill ? " said Brian. 

Monsieur Lamballe looked shrewdly at him. He 
3aw a glint in Brift^l's §ye, a something in his manner. 
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' ** Sir," said he, " we are short of capital. You can 
not run a circus like mine upon air. Even if I could 
pay the bill I should be forced to sell the circus : twelve 
wagons, thirty horses, tents, seats, and all the valuable 
assets, including my name — at present honourable,** 

"And the elephant,'* said Brian. "The elephant 
is doubtless a great attraction ? " 

" Picture to yourself," cried Monsieur Lamballe, 
"a sleepy country town. Imagine the children re- 
turning from school. The road offers nothing — it is 
not market-day, life is dull. Suddenly from forty 
throats goes the shout, ' See what is coming ! * It is 
Maria Theresa, grey, enormous, with an Indian — my 
eldest son, monsieur — seated upon her back. Behind 
her — wagons, a line of them, all gaily painted. Four 
piebald horses draw a triumphal car in which Madame 
Lamballe, dressed as Liberty, beams upon the world. 
RoUand, our Strong Man, toys lightly with a cannon — 
cardboard for the occasion. The Signorina, clad in 
green, rides by the side. The car is followed by two 
superb clowns — Blanc and Auguste, who drive a don- 
key. Two men in gorgeous liveries blow upon trum- 
pets. No one knows where to look — first the ele- 
phant, and then Madame Lamballe receive the ovation. 
Then, in a closed wagon, on which bars are artfully 
painted, my second son imitates the roaring of wild 
beasts. The imagination is seized, held, captured. 
Children run home shouting for sous. Young girls 
implore their lovers. Soldiers salute the figure of Lib- 
erty. It would bring tears to your eyes, monsieur." 

" Have you," said Brian, while Perpetua stole round 
to him and held one of his hands, "a spare cara- 
van?" 

Hope flamed in the eye$ of Monsieur Lamballe. 
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"I have a ne>y one," he said eagerly, "one that* 
was bought for that thief of a conjurer. It is fitted 
up in a luxurious style with every modem convenience. 
It is a palace on wheels. It contains three separate 
rooms actually divided by woodwork. With a touch 
of paint it would suit a princess. But why do you 
ask?'' 

Father — ," said Perpetua breathlessly. 

I will redeem the elephant," said Brian. 

May God reward you," said Monsieur Lamballe 
piously. 

There were tears in his eyes. 

Father ! "said Perpetua rapturously. 

I will pay the corn chandler at once," said Brian, 
rising. 

It seemed as if a vista of pictures was open to him. 
The quaintness of it 1 He would paint Monsieur Lam- 
balle. And the elephant. And the procession. 

" Pardon me," said Monsieur Lamballe, " if I sug- 
gest something. Let us have our revenge of this soul- 
less monster properly. — I see the scene before me. 
To-night you honour us with your company — good. 
I shall bring on Maria Theresa at the end. Amid 
the roars of applause of the stalls and boxes I shall re- 
main silent. Then I shall hold up my hands. * Mes- 
sieurs et mesdames,' I shall say, 'you see this great 
denizen of the forest, she is at the mercy of one who 
is among us this evening. She is old ; she is faithful ; 
but she must go.' I shall perhaps shed a tear here. — 
Madame Lamballe enters. ' I cannot part with Maria 
Theresa,' she will say. I shall again demand silence. — 
* Will the gentleman stand up ? ' I shall say, * to whom 
Maria Theresa is in pawn?' Amid breathless excite- 
ment the detestable corn chandler will rise, ' I can- 
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not pay you/ say I ; ' she is yours/ — Then, from a 
box, steps this charming child — *' 

" Me 1 " exclaimed Perpetua. 

*' Vraiment I You hold a purse in your hand. You 
are assisted into the ring by Auguste, the clown, 
who is in tears. In a clear childish voice you will say, 
* I will pay.' Finale. — How is that — bon ? " 

He wiped the perspiration from his forehead, and 
looked at them triumphantly. 

Brian laughed until he was not able to speak. Per- 
petua stood spell-bound. She, too, could imagine the 
scene. 

" Do as you like," said Brian, when he had recovered 
his voice. "I will talk a little business with you 
after the performance. I am going to paint your cir- 
cus. Monsieur Lamballe. It inspires me. — Perpetua, 
what do you say? Shall we live in a caravan with 
little muslin curtains and a chimney? I have wanted 
to do it all my life." 

" Isn't it lovely 1 " said Perpetua. 

"I have never sought Providence in vain," said 
Monsieur Lamballe, rising. " Monsieur, I do not 
know the name of my benefactor," 

"Brian O'Cree," he answered, "and this is my 
daughter, Perpetua Mary. — Expect us at eight 
o'clock." 

"Allow me," said Monsieur Lamballe, bowing, 
" to return you the ten francs." 

" Keep it/' Brian answered, " in earnest of my fur- 
ther debt." 

" I must tell my wife," said Monsieur Lamballe, now 
genuinely aflFected. " She will bless you." 

He bowed again, and left them, passing the com- 
mercial travellers, who ba4 npt even onc^ turned round. 
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"Father," said Perpetua, "oh, isn't it splendid!" 
" I think we are quite mad," said Brian. " But 
what does it matter? Faith! I'll paint a master- 
piece." 

Perpetua, to whom all life was a series of wild sur- 
prises, sat silent, thinking of Maria Theresa* 



CHAPTER XII 
THE CIRCUS 

TOURING dinner Brian explained what he was go- 
-*^ ing to do. He was wildly excited, full of ex- 
travagant ideas, as talkative as a boy just released 
from school. He was just as eager as the child herself 
to be done with dinner and get to the entertainment. 

"My dear," he said, while Perpetua crammed her 
handkerchief with sugar for the Elephant, "you and 
I are going to see the world through new spectacles 
— wouldn't old Diamond scold us, eh? I am going 
to paint the most wonderful things — the oddest 
things. We are going to roam France in a real cara- 
van. It's amazing. It really is. Of course, if the 
people are too rough, we can leave them at once — 
understand that, my pretty. But they won't be rough ; 
no one could be rough who travelled with the adorable 
Lamballe. I wonder if Lamballe was ever real. I 
wonder if one broke him up one would find nothing 
but imitations of other people? He's amazing because 
he's three times removed from life, because he copies 
other people's copies — what a muddle I You like the 
idea, don't you, Perpetua? We won't dine with them 
but we'll go to an hotel when we come to a town and 
be lady and gentleman quite nicely — that will be a 
sacrifice to the Gods of Propriety. There, I've fin- 
ished. Have you finished?" 

Perpetua had finished. They left the hotel, and 

124 
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walked to the field where the circus tent was pitched. 

From the first moment they saw it they were drawn 
to it. It suggested infinite adventure, infinite possi- 
bilities. The night was dark, so that the big tent 
looked like a grey ghost against a background of 
trees. Mysterious lights showed through joins in the 
canvas; mysterious shapes of other tents loomed out. 

" The Elephant ! '* Perpetua whispered. ** Look — 
the Elephant tent, Brian. Fm sure it is. It moved. 
— Oh, Brian, it really is ! " 

A dark mass, at first difficult to see> suddenly 
showed itself to be a ring of wagons, caravans, drawn 
up in a wide circle. The wheels were all curtained 
in, but a glow showed through the canvas flaps, and 
the voices of people talking filled the night. All over 
the field the litter of the circus was heaped: poles, 
ropes, a heap of fodder — dim things, vague shapes 
in the dark. And a smell of sawdust, oranges, and 
lemonade, of animals, cooking, and gas was wafted 
towards them. They breathed it in as nectar. A de- 
licious smell. A smell full of associations, of ro- 
mance. 

Suddenly a trumpet blared out, and then the scrap- 
ing of a violin, and a drum rolled — brum, brum. 

People brushed past them hurrying to the entrance. 
A big gas flare shone out, exposing the field, the 
black figures of people walking, the side of the tent 
and a huge canvas on which, amazingly ill-painted, 
was the picture of an elephant breaking through a 
mass of undergrowth in order to feed out of a clown's 
hand. 

They arrived at the doorway. There, in a little 
box gaudily hung with tattered crimson cloth, was a 
lady. She was enormously fat, but, at the same time. 
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very pleasant looking. Her hair was of the black 
that looks as if it had been oiled. Huge earrings of 
coral hung from her ears. A massive brooch of blood- 
red glass rose and fell on her bosom, which appeared 
to be sewn into black satin. 

By her side stood Alphonse Lamballe in complete 
evening dress, with a frilled shirt front. He held a 
whip in one hand, the other was thrust into his waist- 
coat in company with a crimson handkerchief. He 
spoke to every one who came up to purchase tickets. 
He called all the children by funny names. He made 
daring remarks to the girls, and more daring re- 
marks to their young men. He adopted a military 
manner towards the soldiers. He had a joke for 
everybody. The old market-women loved him, the 
children loved him: he seemed to love himself. As 
for Madame Lamballe, she was convulsed with laugh- 
ter each time her husband made a joke. " The rogue. 
Oh, la, la I How can you ? " She laughed till tears 
stood in her eyes. And she had heard those jokes 
every night for nearly twenty years. But she adored 
him. He was a Napoleon among men to her, a genius, 
a perfect being. 

Lamballe caught sight of Brian and Perpetua. In- 
stantly he struck an attitude. Brian thought for a 
moment that he was going to be embraced. Lamballe 
took his wife's hand. 

"Uranie," he said, "our deliverers." In a lower 
voice. " Monsieur — my wife, one of God's finest 
creatures. Have you brought the — ? " 

With a superb delicacy he left out the word money. 
Madame Lamballe, leaning out of her box, grasped 
both of Brian's hands, and then both of Perpetua's. 

" How can we thank you? " she said. 
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Lamballe drew Brian on one side, and pointed to 
his wife and Perpetua. 

"A picture, my dear sir. Already Uranie loves 
her." 

This sentiment was rudely broken owing to the 
fact that two small boys tried to rush the entrance 
without paying. 

"Here you," cried Lamballe, seizing them ind 
shouting in a voice of thunder — ^"here, my young 
friends, do you wish to die ? " 

Terrified, the boys handed over their sous and were 
released. 

Brian and Perpetua were now ushered into a box 
by Monsieur Lamballe and an attendant who smelt 
strongly of the stables. The box consisted of a roped- 
off space in which four chairs, covered with crimson 
cloth, took the place of the forms that composed the 
stalls and the other seats. It faced the magical opening 
across the ring, from which all the wonders of the 
circus would appear. 

In the cheaper seats about a hundred people sat 
already, their faces lit by the gas-jets of the iron 
chandelier that hung from the middle of the tent roof. 
In the better places twenty or thirty shop-keepers and 
their wives and children sat talking eagerly together, 
watching each newcomer, saluting friends, chattering, 
shuffling their feet Nearly everybody was eating or 
smoking. The atmosphere was close, and the whole 
place smelt of that strange mixture of people, tobacco, 
sawdust, and horses. Several flaring gas-brackets lit 
the arena with an orange glow. On the left of the 
stage entrance a space was boarded off for the use of 
the orchestra, which consisted of two violins, a comet, 
a drum, a flute, and a 'cello. 
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There was a sudden stir, the voices ceased. The 
audience looked up and saw a man in resplendent 
uniform — the uniform of the circus hussar — enter 
the orchestra. He turned to the audience and bowed, 
then taking up one of the violins he tapped with the 
bow on a music-stand before him, and at once the 
orchestra plunged into what seemed likely to be a 
close race to finish a well-known waltz. The audience 
burst into loud applause, which became greater when 
Monsieur Lamballe appeared in the ring, followed by 
a staflF of four grooms. 

Perpetua fixed her eyes on Monsieur Lamballe as 
he bowed graciously to the audience. 

He spoke. " Messieurs et mesdames, the first item 
in our unrivalled programme will be the tmequalled 
marvel of Signorina Antonelli in her extraordinary 
act with her favourite steed Pierrette." 

There was a rustle of paper as the audience turned 
to their programmes to read there exactly the words 
of Monsieur Lamballe as if they could not possibly 
be true. 

Then, with majestic sounds from the orchestra — 
now well heated in the chase, the 'cello a good two 
bars behind, and the cornet insisting violently on the 
air — the Signorina appeared on a cream-coloured 
horse led by a clown. Perpetua thought she had never 
seen any one quite so beautiful or quite so haughty as 
the Signorina. The down was a dream of delight. 
Monsieur Lamballe addressed him familiarly as — 
" my friend Auguste.'* They shook h^nds, upon which 
Auguste made believe to howl with pain. At this a 
girl in the audience became so convulsed with laughter 
that she had to be slapped on the back — Monsieur 
Lamballe asked how his friend Auguste was. Auguste 
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replied that he felt far from well as he had lost his 
heart to the Signorina. The Signorina — who was, 
at that moment, straightening a crease in her fleshlings 
— took no notice of the remark. Auguste wept copi- 
ously, at which the audience, to a child, screamed with 
laughter. A rapid fire of questions and answers now 
took place between Monsieur Lamballe and Auguste, 
in which fun was made of Monsieur Lamballe. After 
that the Signorina leapt through hoops, danced on 
the horse's bare back, jumped on and off, pirouetted, 
turned somersaults, all with no expression whatsoever 
on her face except one of excessive boredom. 

The programme continued. Rolland, the Strong 
Man, lifted everything he could lay hands on, includ- 
ing Monsieur Lamballe himself, three grooms, and 
a pony, to everybody's intense delight. Indeed, when 
he sprang into the ring with a light hop to receive his 
ovation, and performed the action of pulling a long 
hair out of his mouth with either hand — or what 
looked like it — the enthusiasm of the audience knew 
no bounds. 

During the interval Brian led Perpetua out to the 
stables. She had sat silent all through the perform- 
ance, held by it, eating it with her eyes, spellbound 
when the lady affected to go to sleep on the slack wire, 
grasping Brian's hand when Le Champion Jockey 
d'Epsom leapt very low white gates. Now, when the 
interval came, her delight poured forth in exclama- 
tions. 

They crossed the ring, hand in hand, while Brian, 
with his brain buzzing with pictures, listened to her 
outburst. 

"Oh, Brian, I love itl I love the—" She 
paused, searching for a word. 
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" My chick," he said, " it is the confounded com- 
pleteness of it all — the whole picture in the right 
frame. It is the very essence of the picturesque. I 
don't regret a farthing. I*m glad Fve bought an ele- 
phant. If Maria Theresa is right she will complete 
the picture. — Come along." 

And, of course, Maria Theresa was right. She 
stood, grey and old, under a flaring gas-jet, moun- 
tainous, rugged, with small, shrewd eyes. Anything 
more creased and wrinkled it would not be possible 
to imagine — the oldest, the dustiest, of elephants. 
She stood in her stall, with two dogs on her left and 
a piebald horse on her right, looking like the mother 
of all animals, gently rocking from side to side, her 
trunk swaying, her head gently nodding. 

Perpetua stood in front of the great animal with a 
crowd of peasants, children, and soldiers. She put 
out her hand slowly, holding a piece of sugar between 
her thumb and forefinger. Maria Theresa's trunk 
uncoiled; the flexible muscle at the end, like a wet 
grey finger, gently took the piece of sugar and slowly 
recoiled and placed it in the big, floppy mouth. Per- 
petua moved nearer. Maria Theresa appeared to be 
thinking, and then, putting out her trunk again, she 
allowed it to wander all over the child's head and 
dress, blowing gently at the same time. Then, as if 
decided, she allowed her trunk to rest on the child's 
shoulders. They were friends. 

Exclamations broke from the little crowd. " What 
a child I But how brave I How dangerous 1 " 

The orchestra started once more. Brian led Per- 
petua away across the ring, holding her hand. She 
was in the seventh heaven of delight. 
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The remainder of the programme was received with 
cheers and applause from an expectant audience. 
They waited for the Elephant. Children sat close to 
their mothers. Lovers held hands openly. Men ex- 
panded their chests and puffed cigarettes in a manner 
to suggest fearlessness. The Elephant had turned 
every person there into a child. She was the sudden 
coming to life of nursery picture-books. She con- 
jured up visions of the Flood. " Doubtless one of 
the two," an aged market-woman suggested to her 
neighbour. The neighbour, unwilling to commit her- 
self, shrugged her shoulders. 

Two dogs, Lulu and Lala, sat up, played football, 
pushed perambulators containing young pigs. The 
clowns asked riddles of the audience. A lady in pink 
cotton tights and spangled corsets played a mandoline 
excessively ill, while she hung on to a wire by her 
teeth. Monsieur Saget, Junior, in a frock-coat, caused 
a Mack horse to waltz to the efforts of the orchestra 
— now a perspiring crowd of reckless musicians. 
Other events had their place, and, at last, amid shrill 
calls of delight. Monsieur Lamballe stepped forward 
to annoimce The Elephant. The silence was complete. 
Not a person in the audience but was playing a part 
in the scene. 

" Messieurs et mesdames," said Monsieur Lamballe, 
in a. deep voice, " I am about to bring before you the 
most intelligent animal in creation. I name no 
names." A storm of applause here. "I call upon 
Mustapha Pasha to bring in Maria Theresa." 

The comet blew a long and solemn note. Maria 
Theresa, in trappings of cheap satin and much gold 
fringe decorated with curtain tassels, lumbered slowly 
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into the ring. A man dressed as a Turk, for no par- 
ticular reason, and corked black as a nigger, sat be- 
hind the Elephant's ragged ears. 

Monsieur Lamballe stilled the applause with an up- 
lifted hand. 

" Maria Theresa," he said, dashing an imaginary 
tear from his cheek, " will give no performance this 
evening." 

There was an uproar. Loud voices demanded their 
money to be returned. Other people seemed stupefied. 

Again Monsieur Lamballe demanded silence. 

At this moment a man came up behind Perpetua, 
thrust a purse into her hand, whispered, " You know 
what to do," and disappeared. 

"After years of faithful service," said Monsieur 
Lamballe, " Maria Theresa leaves us. There is one 
here " — and his voice rose in anger — " who knows 
the reason why. Maria has been as faithful as a 
dog, as playful as a kitten. She has endeared herself 
to us by her sweet nature and sunny ways, and 
now — " This caused him to break down utterly. 

The effect was terrific. People whispered. Many 
stood up. Perpetua clutched the purse and waited. 

" If," said Monsieur Lamballe, recovering himself 
and fixing a stem eye on a certain place in the stalls, 
'* if I do not pay five hundred francs to-night, Maria 
Theresa, the playmate of my youth, the hope of my 
old age " — here Auguste, the clown, sobbed violently 
— " Maria Theresa goes into the hands of Monsieur 
Bemarde, doubtless to be cut up for the sake of her 
hide." 

Amid the groans, the murmurs, the buzz of talk, 
the Elephant remained perfectly still, her great grey 
figure, wrinkled in a thousand creases, never moved. 
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" And," cried Monsieur Lamballe, " I cannot pay." 

For a moment there was a deep silence. Monsieur 
Lamballe looked at Perpetua anxiously. It looked 
like a stage wait. Suddenly she -was up on her feet, 
her hands nervously holding on to the chair-back in 
front of her, her face white, her breath coming fast. 

In a low but distinct voice she said, " I will pay." 

No one knew afterwards exactly what then hap- 
pened. Brian felt suddenly that he ought never to 
have allowed Perpetua to do it, and years afterwards, 
when he saw Perpetua again stand before a silent 
crowd and speak, he remembered this scene vividly. 

Auguste, the clown, stepped towards the box. 
Monsieur Bemarde, the corn chandler, rose, violently 
gesticulating, from his seat. A waving sea of arms, 
a blur of excited faces. The impassive Elephant swam 
in a sea of hot air. 

Perpetua handed over the purse to the clown. 
Monsieur Lamballe elaborately counted the contents 
over, and, in the full sight of the audience, gave it to a 
groom to give to the corn chandler. The orchestra 
played a march, mingling with the shouts of the audi- 
ence. They wanted Perpetua to come into the ring. 
They called for her. They cried to Brian to hold 
her up. It never seemed to occur to them that the 
whole thing had been arranged; it was so dramatic, 
so just. 

One by one the lights went out, and the people 
melted away. No one wanted to see Maria Theresa 
perform now; the time for that had gone by. They 
were satisfied; their hearts were full. 

Brian managed to slip away with the child and to 
reach the stables unnoticed. He explained quickly 
that he would see Monsieur Lamballe and the cara- 
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van in the morning, and, leaving the circus by a back 
way, they crossed an empty part of the field, and 
reached their hotel quietly. 

Perpetua was crying. The excitement had been too 
much for her, and Brian arranged for the daughter 
of the hotel-keeper to sleep in her room. 

He kissed her tear-stained face as she went up- 
stairs, promising her many things for the morrow. 
Then, seated outside in the cafe, he began to sketch 
rapidly in a note-book. 



CHAPTER XIII 
ON THE ROAD 

l^ROM a little window with tiny muslin curtains 
•■• tied back with purple ribbons, Perpetua gained a 
new view of life. Her room in the caravan was next 
to the shafts — a little room, painted white, with a 
narrow white bed in it, a small looking-glass, a row 
of hooks, and a long shelf fixed under the window. 
Next to her Brian slept, and beyond, at the back, 
was a narrow space used as a shelter in wet weather. 
It held a stove, two basketwork chairs, and a door in 
two halves, the top glazed, that hooked back in fine 
weather and allowed them. to sit under the project- 
ing roof on a small platform outside. 

As they travelled, France unrolled herself before 
them. Sometimes they stayed a week, and at other 
times only three days, outside a small town. They 
went always at the slow pace of the Elephant who 
marched solemnly at the tail of the twelve wagons. 

Monsieur Lamballe, his wife and daughter, lived in 
the first wagon ; the two sons and Auguste in the next 
The Signorina and the lady with the strong teeth 
occupied a third. Four men, RoUand, two clowns, 
and Monsieur Roget lived in the fourth. The others 
were divided among the rest of the company — the tent 
hands, grooms, and odd men. The last wagon held 
Brian and Perpetua. 

From the tail-board of the wagon Perpetua fed 
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the Elephant, who walked just behind them. At first 
it seemed an odd thing never to see a landscape 
without a piebald horse or an elephant in it, but the 
feeling of strangeness soon vanished, and between 
Maria Theresa and the girl one of these curious friend- 
ships sprang up that so often connect the human 
and the animal world. 

On the whole the Troupe was charming. The 
clown Auguste, a widower, had spent his life travel- 
ling over Europe, and, by a naive twist in his mind, 
had remained a pleasant, harmless fellow, who sat by 
the hour with Perpetua telling her stories of his ad- 
ventures. 

The rougher men kept very much to themselves, 
but were all, by reason of their work, quiet and sober. 
Nearly every one of them had been on the road since 
they were children. Most of them were acsobats who 
had belonged to some troupe, and had left it be- 
cause their nerve had gone, or, very often, because 
they preferred the wandering caravan life. 

The women, except the Signorina, were easy-going, 
coarse-grained Frenchwomen, whose sole topic of con- 
versation was their past triumphs, their constant bad 
luck, and the number of gentlemen of wealth who 
had offered them both heart and hand. 

After a few weeks Perpetua made four friends — 
the two Lamballes, the Signorina, and Auguste. 

Brian painted hard day after day. The tent, the 
encampment, the hundred pictures of a wandering life 
filled sketch-books and little water-colour boards until 
he had material for twenty pictures. The incon- 
gruity of the scenes constantly appealed to him: a 
clown, all ready painted, in a vest and trousers, cook- 
ing a sausage over a wood fire; the Strong Man 
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neatly darning a rent in his tights; village children 
grouped round Maria Theresa when she took her bath 
in a river. 

He was astonished at the dogged perseverance of 
these people, watching them, as he did, going through 
their exercises every morning — hand-springs, balan- 
cing, jumping, weight lifting — with serious faces in- 
tent on their work. 

He was surprised, also, at their code of morality, 
which, though differing from his own, was none the 
less strictly adhered to. Marriage was not considered 
in the least essential in their lives, but not one man 
would have taken another man's woman under any 
conditions. 

Their lives depended on the health and perpetual 
fitness of their bodies, and this constant health of 
body kept their minds, on the whole, wonderfully 
clean. 

They were all very child-like, easily vexed, easily 
hurt, generous, quick-tempered, and all vain. 

The Signorina, Jane Egg, was the only one of them 
who was in the least mysterious. Sullen and silent, 
she kept very much to herself at first, but taking 
a violent fancy to Perpetua, she would come and 
sit with her by the roadside, or walk with her in the 
country, generally without speaking a word, and she 
protected her from many things that might have been 
unpleasant. 

Madame Lamballe's conversation, which sounded 
quite natural in the open air, would have caused con- 
sternation in any fairly free drawing-room. Her hu- 
mour was of the broad, easy kind that admits, openly, 
of so much in life that is, as a rule, politely taken as 
understood. 
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Lamballe himself was a gorgeous boy, a real young- 
hearted man whom no circumstances crushed, no re- 
verses silenced. He acted life. Everything was a 
scene, or a situation, or a good entrance or curtain to 
him. He lived only in terms of the drama. Previous 
to his career as a circus proprietor he and his wife 
had toured the provinces playing in the most lurid 
plays, in which he played heroes until his figure 
failed him, while she played heroines and tragedy 
queens. 

He told Brian one day of what he called the dis- 
aster of his life. 

" Mon cher ami, it was too awful. You have no 
idea. I was playing Henri Meunier — a great part — 
my great part — a creation. Uranie as Sophia 
Meunier has never been surpassed — never. You 
know the play — no? It was written by a dear friend 
of mine — a dear friend. He drank. I have never 
met his equal at the bottle. Poor fellow — dead — 
he fell over a cliff while reciting MoHere to a cow 
on a dark night — at least, so they told me. Tljat 
was nothing. This affair of mine happened at Tours. 
I played the first act always in dress clothes, my hair 
slightly curled, my face a dead white. A rich young 
man — you understand?— who believes his wife has a 
lover. 

" I used to draw enormous houses — • overflowing, 
terrific. It was, though I say so, the ladies. They 
adored me — they adored the way I made love. They 
wrote notes to me, they sent flowers. Once one of 
them sent a pair of chickens and a hamper of wine. 
Her name — never mind. Uranie and I ate the 
chickens. — Let me tell you that we had done bad 
business for a year ; debts rained on me, but I ignored 
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them. If a man called at the theatre with a bill, I 
gave him a box and acted at him. I bowed to him 
at every curtain, made him a prominent figure, and, as 
a rule, he would feel bound to ask me to supper. 
At supper I could complete my conquest. — That is 
nothing. 

"We had played almost everything — comedy, 
tragedy, farce, plays with music. Uranie had tried 
tights, velvet dresses, costume — all, on her public; 
they would not have her — or me. But I had not 
played Henri Meunier for a year. We decided to 
do it at Tours — Tours 1 the graveyard of my hopes. 

"Once, my dear friend, ahl once, I was slim — 
graceful as a young god. I can speak of it now. 
And Uranie with her hair down, in a dim light, could 
look untold things. We advertised Henri Meunier. 
The curtain rose. I appeared on the stage." 

"An exciting moment," said Brian, scraping at a 



canvas. 



My friend — the actor's moment. The moment 
of reception when he sees his public a vague, inert 
mass before him, and pauses, while the stars stand 
still, for the first electric wave of emotion. As a 
rule they saw me, and instantly accepted me. This 
time, my dear comrade — they laughed. I heard the 
cruel, mocking note. I looked hurriedly at my person, 
and observed — ah, horror! — my waistcoat-buttons 
dropping slowly to the ground. — I had trusted them 
too much. I had lost my figure. I played tragedy 
that night to a house that rocked with laughter. I 
could hear from boxes, stalls, circle, the same words 
— ' Look, he is fat, that funny fellow ! ' In vain I 
wept. In vain I stormed. In vain Uranie acted her 
uttermost. It was no good. My suicide in the fourth 
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act delighted them. Uranie's tears made them howl 
with laughter. My career was ended.'* 

Lamballe, who had been all this time cutting up 
a rabbit for the cooking-pot, paused. He waved a 
rabbit's leg in the air, tragically dismissing, with 
this gesture, his^ faithless public. They were in a 
clearing near a wood where the troupe had been 
allowed to encamp, and Brian was seated sketching 
Lamballe in his shirt-sleeves. In the backgrotmd 
Maria Theresa stood tethered, while one of the grooms 
threw buckets of water over her. 

From one of the caravans Madame Lamballe came 
towards them clothed in a petticoat of red flannel 
and one of her husband's jackets. In her hand were 
the account-books of the circus, on the top of which 
she balanced a penny bottle of ink. 

" Oh I " she cried, seeing Brian, " you bring us good 
fortune. You shall see, my dear, how our receipts 
are going up 1 *' 
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One might imagine these people, wandering about 
France, would be almost dizzy with the sounds of 
great names and history ; but, as is usual, they marked 
their progress only by Madame Lamballe's account- 
books. Here at St. L6 they were so much to the good, 
there at Toulouse they had a week of bad houses. 

They were a State within a State whose doings did 
not concern them. Everybody outside the profession 
they classed simply as the Public, and, as the Public, 
they spoke of the outer world with great contempt. 
The Public, apparently, did not understand Art It 
did not understand Life. It did not understand Wit. 

Still, vain as they all were of their own perform- 
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ances, they admitted the superior drawing power 
of the Elephant. Maria Theresa was their stand-by. 
Her entrance into a town always caused an excite- 
ment. No matter how Madame Lamballe looked as 
Liberty, no. matter how popular the air the band 
played, it was always the great grey figure of Maria 
Theresa that captured the people's imagination. 

The posters displaying RoUand lifting a coach- 
and-six drew a small crowd of incredulous working 
men. The posters showing M. Lamballe nursing the 
smallest pony in the world amused a few women. 
But the posters setting forth Maria Theresa ringing a 
bell for a bun in a primaeval forest had always a 
crowd of arguing people about them, who were ready 
with information concerning the presence of the buns 
in the forest, or denying the possibility of such a large 
creature living entirely on patisserie. 

The real Bohemian came out in Brian. He seemed 
quite content to sit in old trousers and a jersey and 
smoke innumerable cigarettes while he painted. At 
first he and Perpetua always had their meals apart 
from the others, dining in their own caravan while 
they were on the road, or in the restaurant of an hotel 
in the towns. But this was soon given up in favour 
of Madame Lamballe's cooking and Monsieur Lam- 
balle's company. Perpetua's conversation savoured of 
the stage. She spoke of Treasury Day when the per- 
formers were paid ; she remarked that Jane Egg's per- 
formance had not raised a hand, or that Auguste 
captured all the laughs. Her favourite place during 
the summer was the Elephant's back; she lay on a 
mattress corded across it and read sentimental books 
provided by the Signorina. Her fine clothes remained 
packed in her trunk, and she wandered about in an 
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old cotton dress, darned thread stockings, canvas 
shoes, and a beret of weather-stained purple on her 
head. The most civilised things about her were her 
immaculate cleanliness, her daintiness of mind, and her 
capacity for silence. 

It was the Signorina, Jane Egg, who first pointed out 
to Brian that Perpetua was growing up. 

They had been on the road nearly two years, the 
fpur months of winter having been spent in the South 
while the circus tents and wagons were under repair 
for two of the months, and the troupe was idle. 
During this time Brian completed some of his small 
pictures and packed them off to England, where Mar- 
got still looked after the studio. 

In February Jane Egg spoke. She had seen Stella 
Daintry's letters to Perpetua, and had heard from 
the girl of John Diamond and her other friends. She 
came to Brian — they were in Avignon — and asked 
him to take her for a walk. Brian, who had just 
dispatched his pictures, consented, and the two leaving 
Perpetua with Madame Lamballe, set off into the coun- 
try, 

** Brian," said Jane Egg suddenly, when they had 
walked about two miles, " are you playing the square 
game with the child ? " 

Brian stopped, astonished. 

** My dear Jane," he said, " what on earth are you 
talking about ? " 

" I love that child," Jane answered fiercely. " I just 
dote on her. And I don*t think this kind of a life is 
any more good for her than it is for you." 

He smiled pleasantly. 

" I was never so well in my life," he said. 

Jane snorted. 
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'* YouVe right down selfish," she said. " Just plumb 
full of it. — Sakes alive, look at yourself, Brian 1 " 

"I see," said Brian, mimicking Lamballe, "a fine 
figure of a man, dressed in sensible clothes, walking 
beside a charming woman who — '* 

Sht began to be really angry. 

"My good fool," she said. "Quit. We have to 
live this kind of a life just because we're the kind 
of damned fools we are. — We don't like it — at least, 
I know I don't — but we've got to manage it, some- 
how. Because I have to get around this way it doesn't 
say it is fit for a lady and a gentleman." 

" I consider you quite a lady," he said gravely. 

" Well, I'm not," she answered. " And I'll tell you 
what I am — I'm a tough proposition. I came over 
out of a decent home where I'd got into trouble, and 
I send half I earn back to keep my poor kiddie in a 
convent in the States, and I got two years for trying 
to shoot her father. — Just you tot up that, Mr. Man, 
and see if I'm the fit one of the crowd to be your 
daughter's friend." 

His face was grave. 

"My dear Jane," he said, "you are a splendid 
person. I don't like you — but I do admire you. 
Thank you for telling me, but it makes no difference. 
Perpetua is perfectly safe in your hands." 

" You don't propose to stop with the circus to the 
end of your days ? " she said. 

" Perpetua's a child," he said lightly. 

" She's no child," said Jane. " She's nearly fifteen. 
She's very observant. All this — this sloppy life will 
leave its mark on her. — Where are your eyes?" 

He grew thoughtful. 

" Society is just as bad — worse," he said. 
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" You just make me sick," she said. " This isn't a 
question of bad or worse, it's what you're born to. 
I reckon you can be just as good in Society as you 
can be here." 

" Then why not leave us alone to be good here ? " 

" She needs a woman to look after her now,* some 
decent woman. You'll go back after a time, and 
you'll want her to take her proper place. Lord, I 
know 1 — I haven't always been a circus rider." 
I suppose I've grown careless," he said. 
You're just a man," she said, with great contempt. 
Well, what would you have me do ? " asked Brian. 
" I want to finish my pictures." 

Jane Egg suddenly softened. 

" You're an artist," she said — *' a real artist, that's 
why you've given the ordinary world the go-by. I 
know, I understand. Your pictures of us are bully, 
real downright splendid. I like them." 

He bowed. 

" No," said she, " I'm not giving any pussy talk. 
I mean what I say. Take her away now until we go 
on the road again. Let her see a few people who 
aren't eternally acting, and then bting her back. I 
reckon she'll soon size us up then, and give notice. 
Then — then why not send her to school? There's a 
downy spot on our track with real kind women in it. 
Roscoff — that's the place. We do a show there in 
May. — Lord, it made me think of my own girl when I 
was there last 1 " 

** What is your child's name ? " Brian asked her. 

Jane Egg blazed up at him. 

" Do you think I'm going to tell you the name of my 
baby? — not on your life. She's mine. I've suffered 
for her night and day for ten years. I brought her 
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into the world. She's miney and thank God the man- 
skunk who ruined me doesn't know where she is. 
She'll never know my real name, any more than you 
or anyone else will ever know hers." 

Then her voice sank to its usual sullen level and 
the fire died out of her eyes. 

Are you going back to her?" asked Brian. 
That's my affair, thanks," she answered. "You 
do the right thing, now I've told you, and look after 
your own." 

She turned and left him standing in the middle 
of the road. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
A BOW AT A VENTURE 

pERPETUA, who was always allowed to choose 
^ the hotel by the omnibus horses at the station, 
elected to go to the Continental at Milan. They 
rattled through the courtyard, and descended amid the 
bowing inquisitive servants. 

Their appearance was somewhat extraordinary. 

Perpetua, very tall for her age, and very lanky, in 
black stockings, a very short skirt, and a white knitted 
jersey. Brian in a ready-made suit of French manu- 
facture that fitted him nowhere. Both of them 
bronzed with sun and wind, veiy free and unrestrained 
in their movements, and looking as little like two 
ordinary travellers who visited the hotel as possible. 

Brian, taking Jane Egg's advice, chose Milan as the 
place to which to take Perpetua for two months. 
He chose it in a haphazard way, principally because 
he wanted to go by Genoa, where he had never been, 
and because Milan lay vaguely at the end of the 
journey. 

They were shown their rooms next to each other, 
and were left there with two small trunks, hot water, 
and half an hour before dinner in which to settle 
themselves. 

" And now," said Brian, as he inspected Perpetua's 
room, " we are civilised. How do you like it? " 

Isn't it fimny," said Perpetua, " to look out of a 
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window and not to see Maria Theresa and not to hear 
Madame Lamballe's voice, and to think Jane won't 
be with us at dinner? " 

" Now, my dear," said he, " we must make our 
toilets. I feel, somehow, as if I oughtn't to be here, 
and as if the proprietor was going to send for the 
police. I hate these hotels; I never know if they 
expect one to dress for dinner, or not." 

She turned round and looked at him. 
But you look very nice," she said. 
So far as a circus goes," he answered, "I am 
over-dressed, but so far as dinner here goes I think — 
mind you, my honey, I only think — I am a little 
peculiar. I think we look like two vagabonds who 
have robbed a cheap clothing establishment in the 
dark, and have come away with what suits us least." 

" I never think about clothes," said Perpetua. " I 
hate them." 

" I'm afraid," said he, laughing, " that if we went 
down to dinner as Adam and Eve and ordered a dish 
of apples, they might complain." 

The dining-room was full. The small tables and 
shaded lights, the soft steps of the waiters, the white 
linen, the glass, the elaborate meal, were all such un- 
accustomed luxuries that for a time their conversa- 
tion was carried on in smiles. Women, beautifully 
dressed, stared at them. A family party, consisting 
of an Englishman, his wife, and three wooden 
daughters, obviously talked about them all through 
dinner. Brian fidgeted and grew a little irritable. 

They finished dinner, lingering over the dessert, 
and Brian, frowning, said, " Let's get out of this 
beastly atmosphere and have our coffee outside. 
Every woman in the room has priced your clothes. 
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and every man has looked at me as if I were some 
kind of curious animal." 

They left the hotel, and when they were in the 
street Brian bit the end off his cigar savagely. 

" Coming back to this after the freedom is unbear- 
able. Don't mind me, chick, I'm in a nasty temper. 
I don't know what's wrong, but I felt all through 
dinner that everything was so smug. Didn't you? " 

" I Hked the pudding, and I liked the funny little 
man with the red face and the eyeglasses who took all 
the toothpicks." 

They walked along the Via Alessandro Manzoni 
into the Piazza della Scala and stopped by the statue 
of Leonardo da Vinci. A crowd of people passed 
them going into the Galleria Vittorio Emanuele. 

" Look, Perpetua," said Brian. " There stands old 
Leonardo smiling at this bustling modem crowd. I 
wonder if he knows there's a poor puzzled devil of 
an artist looking at him, awe-struck. I wonder if 
Mona Lisa's ghost and the ghosts of all his mysterious 
Madonnas haunt the place — smiling, eternally smil- 
ing, bless them I I wonder if I've made a mess of 
my life and yours. I wonder — oh, dash it! let's go 
and drink our coffee and listen to a band playing 
some rum-ti-tum thing that doesn't matter — " 

" What is the matter, Brian ? " «he asked. 

" I feel," he said, " a fit of respectability coming on. 
I caught it in the hotel. I feel badly dressed, and un- 
couth and barbarous. I feel I want silk vests, and 
dress clothes, and my hair cut. — There's nothing so 
demoralising, my dear, as to know for certain that 
one's back hair is over the edge of one's collar. It's 
Nature's tip to man that he's overdoing the Bohemian. 
— To-morrow we buy clothes." 
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I don't want any more clothes/' she said. 
My dear Leonardo," he said, addressing the statue, 
here is a woman who says she doesn't want any 
more clothes. Is she a liar or a goddess ? Did Mona 
Lisa say she never wanted clothes?" 

He took off his hat to the statue, took Perpetua's 
arm and strolled into the Galleria Vittorio Emanuele. 

From the darkness of the winter night to the glare 
of the cafes was a bewildering change. The Galleria 
was full. All Milan seemed to be there. All Milan 
seemed to be in its best clothes. Young men in ele- 
gantly waisted overcoats escorted ladies who wore 
masses of sham diamonds. Soldiers in perfectly fit- 
ting uniforms and gorgeous cloaks saluted one another 
in passing. Odd furtive men with coal-black eyes and 
hair hovered about the entrances of the cafes, or, 
pretending to look in shop windows, gazed fiercely 
at the moving crowd. Here a shop full of sham jewel- 
lery blazed with electric light, and the headless velvet 
throats surrounded by paste necklaces looked like some 
Eastern dream. There a dense black crowd strained 
to watch figures that were being thrown on a sheet 
by a magic lantern ; the result of one of the big lotter- 
ies. The orchestras of rival cafes throbbed loud or 
soft as the big glass doors opened or shut to admit 
customers. A gay, bright, vivid, animated scene. 

Brian and Perpetua passed through one of the 
swing-doors, and found themselves almost dazed by 
the apparent confusion of sound. Somewhere out of 
sight an orchestra was playing a waltz. Waiters cried 
orders; people at little tables banged glasses with 
spoons to attract waiters. Looking-glasses flashed re- 
flections of lights, moving people, and tables. 

They found a table, after some difficulty, facing a 
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gallery in which an orchestra of women all dressed in 
white was seated playing. 

Brian, after ordering the coffee, became absorbed in 
his thoughts. Jane Egg was right. Perpetua must 
be prepared for the society to which, in time, she must 
return. What would Stella Daintry think of her now ? 
He looked cautiously at her, and saw how different 
she looked from the people around them. It was some 
time since he had looked at her critically, and he no- 
ticed with a real shock of surprise that she was grow- 
ing beautiful. The fact complicated matters. He 
wondered if he ought to ttiarry, in order to get some 
woman to look after her; but the idea of marriage 
came to him in the guise of a fettered state, and he 
revolted from it, as he wanted so much to be free. 
Looking up from her, his eyes caught the eyes of one 
of the girls in the orchestra. They were fastened on 
him. She was a big blonde girl with regular features, 
and a mass of fair hair. In a spirit of adventure he 
smiled at her, and she returned his smile. Some- 
thing unbidden sprang up within him, and he con- 
tinued to look at the girl, who was now deep in her 
music. He felt drawn to her — curiously nervous 
about her. She glanced round again and smiled, and 
as she smiled he felt his face flush. He recognised 
her now, he thought — a model who had once sat to 
him, somewhere. He puzzled his brains trying to re- 
member where he had seen her. Then it came to him 
in a flash — Paris, years ago. No, she was not a 
model, he remembered now — a music student, a very 
peculiar girl, whom he had met and spoken to at 
the Louvre one day. And she had been to dinner 
with him. He remembered that for all her looks she 
was a cool, aloof girl, who had sat always with an 
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amused smile, parrying his questions. — An insane de- 
sire to speak with her came into his mind. He re- 
membered that she had talked logically to him when 
he had met her before, that she had smiled at his 
enthusiasms, and repelled his fire. — And now, face to 
face with the problem of Perpetua, he wanted some- 
body to talk to. 

Calling the waiter, he paid his bill, marched Per- 
petua out of the cafe, and took her through the silent 
streets to the hotel. Then, when he had seen her to 
her room, and had said good-night to her, he returned, 
hot speed, to the cafe, just in time to find it closing. 
This was exactly what he had hoped for. 

He hurried in, found a seat by the stairs that led 
to the gallery, and was told that he would have to be 
quick and give his order, as the orchestra was playing 
the final air. 

She came downstairs, paused, and he rose. Just as 
she put out her hand, her name came to his lips. 

" Pauline Drummond." 

" I wondered if you would come back," she said, 
quite naturally. 

" What years since we last met ! " 

" I'm going home now. Do wait for me outside," 
she said. 

" You don't look a day older," he said, when they 
were in the street. 

" I don't think we need waste time saying that, do 
you ? " she answered. " Who was the girl ? " 

He told her the story, to which she listened with 
great interest. When he had finished, she looked, 
smiling, at him, with an air of summing him up. 

"Are you always dependent on the help of 
strangers?" she asked. 
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" Scarcely a stranger," he said. 

" My dear man," said she, stopping in front of a 
big doorway, " you throw yourself on the mercy of the 
world — oh, I remember! — and expect it to receive 
you with open arms. — Does it? " 

" It does," he replied — " at least I think so. Will 
you help me to-morrow ? " 

" When you ask a woman to buy clothes, do you 
think she is going to resist the temptation? Yes, 
I'll come. How are you going to explain me to the 
child?" 

" As an old friend." 

" Are your * old friends ' generally women? " 

" I do wish youM take me seriously," said Brian. 

" The moment you begin to take yourself seriously," 
she said, laughing, " you'll find the world a very differ- 
ent place. There'll be thistles in your clover. — Come, 
now, do you think it's the most ordinary thing in 
the world to stand here in a back street ih Milan 
telling your secrets to the first violin in a. cheap cafe 
orchestra? How do you know I'm not an adven- 
turess?" 

" By your eyes," he answered. 

She laughed gaily. 

"Still a boy," she said. "Still Sentimental. — How 
many women have you said that to ? " 

" None," he replied indignantly. 

" Well, I am an adventuress," she answered, holding 
the door open. " I'm a born vagabond. You know 
nothing about me : if you did " — she paused — " I 
wonder if you'd ask me to play mother to a girl of 
fifteen." ^ 

" I trust you," he said shortly. 

" I wonder — ? Good-night I '* 
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She closed the door abruptly, and left him standing 
alone in the street. 

She bought Perpetua clothes, and lunched with 
them at the hotel. Afterwards, when they were drink- 
ing their coffee, she lectured them both. 

" Perpetua," she said, puffing at her cigarette, " it's 
no use disguising the fact that you'll have to mother 
this man now. You've adopted him as a father, I 
know, but now you must adopt him as a child. — He's 
hopeless." 

Perpetua looked puzzled. 

" Don't let him indulge in his passion for stray 
cats," said Miss Drummond. " You were a kitten, so 
it's all right; but I'm a cat, and a sudden and violent 
friendship with cats often leads to scratches." 

" Not in this case," said Brian. 

"You know nothing about me," she answered. 
"And of course I'm a little piqued that you're not 
even curious." 

" I am," said Perpetua. 

Pauline Drummond laughed. 

" Mr. O'Cree," she said, " you are at the mercy of 
two women." 

" I'm at the mercy of all women," he said. 

" You hear that, Perpetua?" she said. " Be warned 
by it." 

" Who are you ? " asked Brian. 

Pauline Drummond laughed loud at this. 

"That's a nice question to ask an old friend,'* she 
said. " But I'll tell you, if you like. I'm one of those 
dreadful people called women in revolt. I found my- 
self at the age of eighteen hedged in by a thousand 
ridiculous conventions, thrust into a corner by a so- 
ciety that said girls ought to think the world was made 
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of cotton-wool, and condemned, as far as I could sec, 
to teach music at a price that wouldn't keep a woman 
— well, to say the least of it, healthy, all my life, or, 
at any rate, as long of it as I could stick. And I was 
taught a fairy-tale full of sham morality that said some 
nice young curate would one day ask me to marry 
him so that I might share his poverty and darn his 
socks. Would you be surprised to hear that I ran 
away directly that curate appeared on the scenes? " 

" You ran away ? " asked Perpetua. 

"Yes, my dear. I ran away from the patronage 
of the Vicar's wife — I was teaching two girls, who 
hated music, at a vicarage. And I ran away from a 
man like a cod-fish who intoned his proposal. And I 
ran away from all the silly sham and the indecent 
bargaining which girls without an income are supposed 
to put up with." 

" Pluck," said Brian. 

" Bounce," said she. " I thought I was a marvel. — 
You see, no girl in my position was supposed to have 
a sense of humour. In England a woman must have 
a decent income if she's going to indulge in a sense 
of humour. I*ran away, my dear, and kept myself and 
a dog, on what would decently have kept the dog, for 
ten years. Now I'm a bit better off, thank Heaven I 
and I do as I please." 

"^ut," said Brian, " is playing at a cafe in Milan 
what you please ? " 

" By playing in orchestras," she said, " I've been 
able to see Europe. Now I'm saving money, and 
when I've saved enough I'm going back to a cottage 
and a garden and a cat. — Have you observed that I'm 
lecturing you?" 

" Not a bit," said Brian, " What's the moral ? '! 
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Pcrpetua, leaning back in her chair, only half under- 
stood what Miss Drummond was saying. 

" This is the moral," she said, " that vagabonding 
is all very well for me, but it is not a bit of good for 
you." 

" I don't see that," said Brian. 

" My dear man," she said. " You have accepted a 
responsibility — '* 

" Me," said Perpetua. 

"Yes — you," said she, "and having accepted a 
responsibility you must live up to it. This young 
woman has a right to a throne, if you like to put it 
in that way, and you are preparing her for a seat 
in a tent. Her manners and her morals — bless her ! 
— have not yet suffered, but do let me tell you that 
the world is not a circus and elephants are not domestic 
animals, and you will have to go back, some day, to 
what the Philistines call Qvilisation — so you may 
as well prepare yourself and Perpetua for it." 

" Well, Perpetua," said Brian, " what do you say — 
that is, if you understand Miss Drummond?" 

" I suppose we shall go back one day," she answered, 
" and see Stella, and Jack, and the others." 

"Where is the romance in life, then?" said Brian 
to Miss Drummond. " Isn't a knowledge of men and 
cities a fine education? Aren't the wonders and mar- 
vels of mountains and the sea the finest picture-books 
to learn from ? " 

The romance in life," said Pauline Drummond, 

consists in doing what you have to do decoratively. 
This wandering about is all very well for you, but 
youVe got to take root somewhere at some time or 
you don't really live at all, you only flourish. AH you 
are doing now is only embroidery, and life principally 
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consists of plain sewing. While you are looking for 
blue roses you must learn to cook cabbages." 

" Yet you are an artist — " 

" I am an artist with an eye to the main chance," 

she answered, " And, after all, though I love music, 

I'm a woman, and I hate to be disconnected. I shall 

be very happy in a cottage giving useless soup to 

thankless poor." 

• • • • • 

After she had gone Brian pondered over her words 
carefully. He saw that she, like Jane Egg, was right. 
Perpetua must be properly brought up, must learn 
to know the ways of the ordinary world. He fqui^d 
himself living so much from day to day and what the 
day brought forth that the vision of future years never 
seemed to occur to him. Now, it appeared, that every- 
body to whom he spoke pointed in one direction — 
the direction of a return to normal existence. Per- 
petua had become a problem. He had treated her as 
a child, and behold the woman in her was budding, and 
the flower was his care. It had never really occurred 
to him that she would ever be other than a child. No 
clear picture of their lives together had presented 
X itself to him, but now that he saw she was going to 
be a beautiful woman the problem was more difficult. 
Marriage was, of course, the simplest way out of it. 
If he could bring himself to marry a mother for 
Perpetua, then all the burden would be thrown from 
his shoulders ; but he loved the burden, and his shoul- 
ders were proud under it. 

During their stay in Milan they saw Pauline Drum- 
mond almost daily. She revealed herself as an odd, 
almost masculine woman, hard on the surface but ten- 
der and gentle tmdemeath. 
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" My dear Brian," she said, one day when they were 
alone, " I know exactly what you are thinking about 
— You are wondering if you oughtn't to marry me so 
that I can look after the child." 

He flushed deeply. 
I admire you immensely," he said. 
You needn't bother about it," she said, smiling. 
*'IVe not the least intention of becoming Perpetua's 
mother. I told you a lie the other day. I told you I 
fan away from a curate. So I did ; but I married him 
first, and then ran away. That is why I shall never 
go back to England. That is why I am playing in 
these dreary cafes. An uncle of mine died six years 
ago and left me a little money, so I'm all right. Oh ! " 
she exclaimed vehemently, " I degraded myself. Oh ! 
the loathsomeness of it. My one idea in marrying 
him was to escape from the torture of people's patron- 
age. No one but a woman could understand what I 
suifered. Women possess a modesty far beyond man's 
understanding, and my life with him was one constant 
shock to my tenderest feelings. — Oh I the beasts some 
men can be. I ought to know ^ I've met a few by 
now in my profession who regard every woman as 
their natural prey. Very few men know how to treat 
a woman. Very few men understand real innocence 
or real purity — the public schools see to that, I think. 
Even a passionate woman has more real delicacy 
than many quiet men. I may be prejudiced, perhaps 
I am. But I've suffered. Take care of that girl, 
Brian — take real care of her. She has a mind like 
snow, and thoughts like flowers. Don't let her make 
mistakes. Let her grow up to think of love as the 
greatest thing in the world. Let her grow up to think 
of children as the flowers of love. — Oh! to think I 
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might have had a child of his: I should have hated 
it." 

She looked past him with unseeing eyes, picturing 
her past life vividly as if she were then living it. 

"Thank you!" said Brian gravely — ^" thank you! 
;You arc a fine woman." 

" That child/* she went on suddenly, " compels love. 
— You must have seen that. There's an unfulfilled 
mystery behind her eyes. For God's sake see that it 
is the mystery of real love and not of sorrow I Cher- 
ish her, gfuard her, my dear. To her you are a god 
who can do no wrong." 

Remembering his first thoughts of this woman, he 
felt suddenly ashamed. 

" You ought to be a mother," he said. 

And then her eyes filled with tears, and she stretched 
out yearning arms. 

" A mother," she said gently. " No. These arms 
will always be empty now. I sold the crown of 
womanhood sixteen years ago. I'm not a happy 



woman." 



" Did he look for you? " asked Brian gently. 

" I saw him once," she said, " at an hotel in Lon- 
don." She laughed bitterly. "He preached at me. 
He talked of duty. He spoke of his career. I looked 
at him, and saw the pitiful sham thing he was, and 
I spoke kindly, I hope, and then sent him away." 

"Can I help you?" said Brian. 

She smiled at him gratefully. 

" When I am settled in my cottage — it's going to 
be somewhere in the south of Brittany — come and see 
me and bring Perpetua, and we'll all pretend that the 
world is young and happy. Will you promise? " 
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" Here's my address," he answered, holding out a 
card. " When you want us, we'll come/* 

" I believe," she said, " that you arc the only friend 
I have. Do you remember speaking to me in the 
Louvre years ago ? It would amuse you to know now 
that I had only seven francs between me and starva- 
tion then. You gave me dinner, and I don't know 
— oh, yes, it's no good pretending — I do know 
what you thought me, at first; but you brought 
me luck. I got an engagement the very next day. 
And now we meet again. Funny, isn't it?" 

" Buck up," he said, pressing her hand. 

" There's something of the woman in all good men," 
she answered. — " I'm laughing now. Here's Per- 
petua." 



CHAPTER XV 
MARIA THERESA REMEMBERS 

'T'HEY joined the circus in April, travelling to 
"*" Quimper in Brittany by way of Paris. In Paris 
a surprise awaited them, for John Diamond stood on 
the platform and waved to them as the train steamed 
into the station. 

Notice the change in Perpetua, who said, as soon 
as she saw him, " Oh I Fm so glad I've got on my nice 
clothes." 

John Diamond still carried with him his distinguished 
air of melanchply. His hair was white on the tem- 
ples, and the lines about his mouth had deepened. 
But he was all smiles to see them, and knew, when he 
felt Perpetua's warm kiss, that he was glad he had 
come. On the way to the station he had nearly turned 
back — though he had come from London to see them 
— because he felt that hesitating sense of all lonely 
men, that he might not be wanted. But he was glad 
now, warmed by Perpetua's sunshine. 

They dined together in a little restaurant on the 
Boulevard St. Germain, an old-fashioned place with a 
sanded floor, and queer company of artists in corduroy 
suits, flowing ties of black, long hair and pleasant 
faces, girls with them in tartan blouses and black 
skirts, with an atmosphere with them of people play- 
ing at life very heartily. 

They took a seat near a window, and talked to the 
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accompaniment of the imited music of tram-cars, omni- 
buses, and the clatter of French voices — the song of 
a French street. Perpetua ate with a growing girl's 
appetite, and ordered the dinner out of a long knowl- 
edge of restaurant menus — onion soup, rognons 
brochettes, a steak with straw potatoes, apple fritters, 
cheese. They pledged one another in glasses of red 
wine. 

John Diamond, his eyes on Perpetua all the time, 
answered a volley of questions. ** Yes, Stella was 
quite well. Mrs. Daintry and the parrot were in ex- 
cellent health. The Chinaman had left, and his place 
been taken by an old sailor. — Himself? Oh! he was 
as usual." 

" Going white, old chap," said Brian. 

John Diamond touched his hair. 

" Growing old," he said. 

" Oh, please, no ! " said Perpetua. " Nobody I love 
grows old." 

He felt a strange satisfaction in this. 

" So," he said, " we are to keep young hearts for 
you, are we ? " 

" Underneath us," she said gravely, " if you know 
what I mean, we could play games again." 

" I believe we could," he answered. 
/*He's a great personage now," said Brian — ''a 
King's Counsel, with pots of money, and policemen 
bow when he passes, and criminals make way for him 
in the street, and he fares sumptuously every day. 

" Never as well as this," Diamond answered. " Per- 
petua gives me youth." 

She was puzzled by his manner. 

" You are not to grow old," she cried. " Don't let 
any of us be old! — Come and see Maria Theresa, 
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come and live in our caravan — we're all younj 
there." 

" Honey," said Brian, " you mustn't talk like that. 
England's respectability sits before us. He is saving 
up to marry a duchess. — You'll be a judge soon, I 
suppose. Jack ? " 

" Not quite yet," said Diamond, laughing. " Nor 
am I going to marry a duchess. I'm wedded, as they 
say, to my briefs." 

" The bride," said Brian, " looking charming in red 
tape hung with guineas." 

" Am I grown up ? " Perpetua asked, turning her full 
face to him. 

To the man accustomed all his life to reading faces, 
there was something written there that he could under- 
stand. A hint of tragedy lurking in her eyes, a new 
knowledge in the slight droop of her mouth. Then, 
as he looked, she flashed at him that other spirit, that 
almost elfish glance that changed her eyes from pools 
of mystery to glad pools dancing in the sun. 

" My dear," he answered, " you have changed, but 
you haven't altered." 

" Hear the lawyer confusing us with his English ! " 
cried Brian. 

" I understand," said Perpetua slowly. " I feel just 
like a little girl, but I know things better." 

" I will not have this," said Brian gaily. " Apple 
fritters and psychology are not a good mixture. Tell 
him all the news, Perpetua. We are being educated 
in the by-ways of life. Jack. We know clowns and 
circus riders au fond. We are on intimate terms with 
a live elephant, and performing dogs eat from our 
hands. — We know Venice and Milan, Florence and 
Rome. We are at home in the motmtains of the 
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Tyrol, and the St. Gothard Pass is ours by conquest. 
Paris is the city of our adoption, but the roads of 
France hold our young hearts in thrall. " But " — 
and he pointed warningly at Perpetua — " we are go- 
ing to school. We are going to sit under the eyes of 
the Ursuline Sisters and be very prim. We are going 
to be a perfect little lady." 

" Is this all true? " asked Diamond. 

" I'm too old to go to school," said Perpetua, shak- 
ing her head. " I know heaps." 

" Heaps too much," said Brian. " You must learn 
the * lilies,and languors of virtue.* " 

" I'm nearly sixteen." 

" And I," said Brian, " am nearly forty, and I must 
go somewhere, I think, and learn to be a parent, be- 
cause, at present, I am far too lenient." 

" Pooh ! " said Perpetua. 

John Diamond sat looking at her. Her new-born 
promise of beauty astonished him. He saw that she 
was going to be a grave, reedy beauty, full of strange 
grace, wonderful attraction. And that, one day, when 
the woman awoke in her, there would be romance, and 
love scenes, and hidden fires suddenly blazing. But 

somehow there would persist that vision of tragedy. 

. . . • • 

They were off the next day to join the circus, and 
John Diamond to his books and papers, to his lonely 
life in which his love for Perpetua glowed like a 
jewel. 

Perpetua and Brian travelled by fair country in a 
swift express. Great names flashed out at them and 
were gone — history suggested by railway stations. 
Orleans, Blois, Tours, Saumur, Angers, Nantes — 
names to conjure with. The train, as if giving a les- 
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son in history, whirled them past chateaux, great 
towns, marvels of placid rivers full to the brim with 
legends, songs, and romantic suggestion — a feast for 
a full mind. Great hosts, armies of armoured men, 
sprung up in the imagination. The river Loire 
streamed crimson with the blood of the sunset. Eng- 
lish names on shops showed suggestively as they 
crawled through Nantes. The faces of English sailors 
passed the carriage windows. They were at Vannes 
before they knew it ; looking at St. Anne d'Auray be- 
fore they could recognise it; through the beauty of 
Quimperle, and arriving at Quimper before they could 
digest the feast of scenery. 

Of course, Monsieur Lamballe had risen to the occa- 
sion. Standing by the station omnibus was a chariot 
drawn by two piebald horses. Perpetua saw it before 
the train stopped. 

They might have been two people who had been 
given up for lost at sea returning to the bosom of their 
family. Monsieur Lamballe in full dress, the prop- 
erty diiamond flashing in the light of the station lamps, 
stood waiting. Madame Lamballe, strained into black 
silk, was beside him. Auguste behind them. They 
were embraced. Lamballe, who had arranged for 
tears, actually shed them — triumph of Nature over 
Art. Madame Lamballe depended recklessly on the 
trustworthiness of her hooks and eyes as she held 
Perpetua to her. Lulu and Lala, the dogs, yapped 
excited welcome. 

Thrusting aside all porters, Lamballe and Auguste 
carried the baggage to the chariot, where the Sig- 
norina sat on the box holding in the quiet horses. 
She nodded placidly to Perpetua and Brian. 

Meanwhile a crowd gathered to see them off. 
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Stories, at first whispered, but now openly spoken, 
told that Brian was a lion-tamer on a holiday; Per- 
petua, his daughter, an acrobat. 

" Look, there he goes ! Notice his eyes. They say 
he quells the brutes with them. — Ah! and the little 
one, what chic ! " So, the voices of the crowd. 

" A speech ! " cried a hireling of Monsieur Lam- 
balle's. 

The crowd grew more dense. 

Monsieur Lamballe whispered in Brian's ear, " You 
will forgive me. Such an opportunity." 

" For what ? " said Brian. 

" I put it about that you were the World's Greatest 
Lion-tamer. — Advertisement, mon ami. We shall 
have a full house." 

" A speech ! " cried the hireling again. 
Drive on, Jane," said Lamballe grandiosely* 

We have given them enough. — To-night at eight ! " 
he shouted to the crowd. 

Dinner had been prepared for them in their own 
caravan. Madame Lamballe herself waited on them, 
leaving the door to her daughter. They ate, hearing 
the orchestra begin, and as they ate Madame Lam- 
balle talked. 

That is to say, they began to eat, when, suddenly, 
Perpetua put her hands together and cried, " Oh, I 
have forgotten ! " and ran down the steps into the 
darkness. 

" She goes to speak with Maria Theresa," said 
Madame Lamballe sagely. " Oh, the little one, she 
has a true heart." 

Perpetua found her way to the tent where she knew 
Maria Theresa would be waiting her turn. She found 
the younger Lamballe corking his face outside the tent 
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by the light of a stable lantern. She spoke to him, 
arid her heart beat to hear his welcome. Everybody 
was so kind, so good. 

Maria Theresa heard her voice, and at once, in 
answer, gave a long, loud, trumpet sound. 

Perpetua pulled aside the tent flap and walked fear- 
lessly in. 

In the gloom of the tent, lighted only by the gleam 
of the lamp outside showing on the canvas in a round 
patch, the huge animal looked even larger than usual. 
Her joy at seeing Perpetua knew no bounds. She 
rocked from side to side, nodding her head. Her 
trunk searched delicately all over Perpetua's head and 
hair, roamed gently round her waist, and rested at last 
on her shoulder. 

Perpetua cried for happiness. She spoke low, 
soothing words and stroked the hairy trunk, and Maria 
Theresa understood. 

A lamp shone in the darkness. The elder Lam- 
balle and one of the grooms had oome to harness the 
elephant. 

" Mon Dieu ! " cried the groom, " but that is dan- 
gerous. She might have trampled on you." 

"Not on me — never," said Perpetua. Then she 
addressed the animal. " Go and be good and do your 
tricks nicely, Maria, while I have my dinner. Au 
revoir ! " 

"What a child!" said the groom, when she had 
gone. 

"Dangerous," grumbled young Lamballe, as he 
mounted a step-ladder. " Here Jacques, pass me the 
straps." 

It was an affair of five or six minutes, and Perpetua 
came back to her dinner with her eyes glistening. 
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" Oh, Brian/' she said, ** she knew me, the darling ! 
She knew me, and it was so sweet." 

**Eat your stew, cherie," said Madame Lamballe, 
" It goes well that Maria Theresa knows you. You 
see none have forgotten you. — But you grow. Bon 
Dieu, you grow like a young tree." 

" And how's the Signorina ? " said Perpetua. " And 
how are the horses, and — and everything?" 

Entrance here, violently, of Lamballe. 

"I escape from the ring for one moment to em- 
brace you, my friends. There are two hundred and 
twenty francs in the house. Heaven bless us all ! — I 
am inflamed. — I am wonderful to-night. — It is you, 
my friends, who send sap into the old tree." 

" Tut 1 " cried Madame Lamballe fondly, " Not so 
oldl'^ 

" Age," he replied, " is a matter of sentiment, mon 
chou. Artists are never old, except when they arc 
tired. — To-night I am inspired. I am Mercury.— 
Listen! They wait for me." 

A murmur of applause floated from the tent. Lam- 
balle kissed his hand to them and vanished into the 
darkness. Madame Lamballe watched him lovingly. 

" Ah, the good man," she said, " he is ever young 
— and to-night he is buoyant. What it must be like 
• — his life ? He was always the same — always." 

"When you first met him?" asked Brian. 

"Do tell us!" Perpetua said. "Dear Madame 
Lamballe, do please tell us about it I " 

The stout lady kissed the top of the girl's head. 

"What is it," she said, "that makes us all young 
when you are with us? — -You are a witch, my dear." 

" A fine man, your husband," said Brian. 

Madame Lamballe sighed as she removed the pud- 
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ding plates and set cheese and raisins before them. 
Her round, good-natured face, nodding over her ample 
bosom, seemed, for one moment to lose its tale of 
years. The memory of her love made her look sud- 
denly pretty. But she bade them wait for her husband 
if they would know the story of their wooing. 

** Ah I " she said, beaming at them. " So the little 
one is curious now — she likes a love-story! Her 
dolls no longer are enough — eh?" 

" I'm very nearly grown up," said Perpetua. 

''La, la, enfant," said Madame Lamballe, shaking 
a fat finger at her. " You will use those eyes of 
yours, and a few fellows will suffer — oh, la, I know ! 
If God is good, I shall nurse one of your babies." 

" She's only sixteen," said Brian. 

"And you — and you, my good Brian, what are 
you? A baby. I know. Little pretty one, here, is 
older than you. — You are like my husband, artist. 
You heard what he said? — artists are never old. It 
is true, and men are not in the world's secrets. Oh, 
no, not a bit of it. Men are all climbing, climbing, 
to catch hold of stars, or to some world of their own 
invention, and women are all seated in one big, big 
nursery, laughing at them. — You see my boy, Henri? 
— well, there he is, so big, arid fine, and so quiet to 
himself. He puts on a new coat, and comes to me 
to cut the edges of his cuffs — to his old mother. 
He says to me : ' Oh, I am just going, out to look 
after the business, you know, and one must be neat.' 
He thinks a woman is blind. He thinks a mother 
cannot see. Tut I I tell you I laugh when his back 
is turned. — I laugh until Alphonse says, * Of what 
do you laugh so strongly?' And I tell him Henri 
goes to walk with the new girl." 
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" A new girl ? " said Brian. " In the circus? " 

" She is beautiful, my dear ; she is un vrai serpent. 
Bon Dieu, but you shall see her ; she is a marvel, and 
so good." 

" What does she do ? " asked Perpetua eagerly. 

" Do, my dear? She is a marvel! She twists her- 
self this way and that, she puts her legs over her 
head, and her toes in her mouth, and goes round 
and rotmd, like a child's hoop, in time to the music. 
Grand, I tell you! And poor Henri, when he first 
saw her — it was all over with him. She was on the 
top of three chairs, and her feet were in the air, like 
so '' — she tipped up one end of a pair of nut-crackers 
to show them. — ^''and she was resting on one hand 
only, while, with the other, she fanned herself. This 
was on her trial night with us. Henri, who had 
been brushing the Elephant came into the ring. He 
looked at her all so pretty in her green tights and 
spangles. Their eyes met. — I could see it all, my 
dears. He opened his big eyes wide, and looked. 
Then she threw a\vay a chair from under her. He 
rushed forward. But it was part of the trick, and she 
dropped — oh! so neatly — like a bird, on to the 
second chair. But the audience saw it all, and — 
cheers, you could have heard them in Paris! And 
now Henri thinks that no one has noticed that he 
wears a flower always in his button-hole, and a smile 
always on his face." 

In the distance they could hear the orchestra, even 
the crack of Monsieur Lamballe's whip and the cries 
of the clown. Outside it was dark, very dark, except 
where the lanterns hung from the other caravans. And 
within, in the tiny room of their own caravan, the 
lamp made huge patches of Madame Lamballe on tha 
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wall. — It was fantastic, but it was life. It was life 
dressed up in clown's clothes and the fluffy skirts of 
the circus riders. And it held strange music of the 
applause of yokels, and strange backgrounds of tents 
and wagons, and strange smells of sawdust and horses. 
But overhead the peaceful stars shone, and below 
them, somewhere in the friendly darkness, an elephant- 
keeper held the hand of a little dark Jewess who con- 
torted her limbs for a living, while he vowed to love 
her for ever and for aye. 

Love sometimes surrounds a group of people in an 
atmosphere of pure delight, like the fragrance from 
a garden of unknown flowers. The outside world is 
hedged away; the frets, vexations, and the tramp of 
marching misery are blotted out. A veil, woven by 
the gods, shuts off the Common world, and all the 
greedy passions are asleep. The kindly face of Night 
screens all the ugliness away, and common things take 
on romantic shapes, and common people take romantic 
forms. And all the things said then are songs, and 
all the unsaid things are prayers. 

Caught up into this elevated dream^ Perpetua and 
Brian breathed this world's rarer air. The girl, just 
budding, just unfolding to the knowledge of a new 
idea, held, as it were, a meeting with herself, and 
saw childhood stretch back along unthinking years, 
and saw, still dimly, a new figure of herself, robed 
fantastically in a new and shining garment, holding 
a new-born light in her hands, and peering into the 
darkness of the years to come to seek her phantom 
lover. 

The crash of the erchestra showed them that the 
show was over. The curious murmur of a departing 
crowd swelled a chorus of jingling harness, whip 
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cracks, and the growing noise of the circus men en- 
tering the wagon enclosure. Then, above all, that 
shuffling sound of the Elephant's progress to her tent. 
Monsieur Lamballe's voice bidding his staff good- 
night. A black figure against the light — Lamballe 
himself, profuse, perspiring, aglow with satisfaction. 

" What a bunch of flowers ! " cried this splendid 
ring-master, posing on the doorstep and looking at 
them. 

Madame Btamballe, who looked like a black satin 
pin-cushion, not over-well made, beamed delightedly. 

Lamballe entered, and a bottle of red wine was on 
the table in a twinkling. 

"A health," said Lamballe, raising a cracked 
tumbler. " My dearest friends — more, my benefac- 
tors, the genius Monsieur Brian, and the adorable 
Mademoiselle Perpetua, whom Heaven preserve." 

" Hasn't she grown pretty, the dear one ? " said 
Madame Lamballe, drinking her wine from a tea- 
cup. 

" The rose fades beside her." 

" You'll turn her head," said Brian ; while Perpetua 
sat smiling and blushing. 

" She will cause many heads to turn," said Lam- 
balle, putting his arm about her waist. "As," he 
whispered, " a certain lady, not a hundred miles away, 
has done in her time." 

" Be quiet, you old fool ! " said Madame Lamballe, 
with great pleasure. 

Monsieur Lamballe winked at Brian. " Uranie as a 
girl!" — he kissed his finger-tips. "A dream. I 
saw her first in a nightgown — robe de nuit — an 
angel!" 

"Ought you to tell us?" said Brian. 
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He winked again. 

" And her hair down," he said. 

" All my own," said Madame Lamballe. 

"She was playing *The Sleep-walker/ What a 
performance I " 

" It was an empty house," said Madame Lamballe. 

" No house is empty when you are there," said he. 

" The red wine," said she to Brian, " has mounted 
to his poor head." 

At this moment Lulu and Lala, the dogs, scampered 
in. There was just room for them. They sat up at 
once, and begged for sugar. 

"Even the beasts of the field," said Lamballe 
vaguely. 

It was love at first sight ? " Brian asked. 
My friend," said Lamballe, suddenly assuming an 
attitude favoured by stage poets, " the stars fell from 
their places. Her glances bound me like chains." 

" I never looked at you, goose," said Madame Lam- 
balle, giggling. 

" Eyes like a dear gazelle," sighed Lamballe, in a 
voice dreamy with reminiscence. Then, taking up a 
new part, he became the tempestuous lover. " I swore 
to win her," he cried, banging the table so that the 
lamp smoked. 

" You certainly swore," said Madame Lamballe. 

"A dog — a scene-shifter, miserable hound — rang 
down the curtain before the act was over. I ran on 
to the stage. Young as I was, I was fired by some- 
thing greater than myself." 

" impossible ! " cried Brian. 

Lamballe looked at him for a moment. " No, mon 
ami, for that moment I was a king. I knelt to her — " 

Madame Lamballe stood behind him, listening to 
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every word with close attention, living the moment 
over again. 

" — I knelt to her. I said — what did I not say? 
— I said, ' I adore you/ I said, ' Queen of my soul/ 
I cried to her to come down from her throne and be 
mine. I had no money. They were turning out the 
gas in the theatre, and the rest of the company had 
left the stage long ago. Picture to yourselves, my 
friends — the scene. A vast stage, dimly lit. The 
backcloth, representing a scene in ancient Rome, still 
down. The wings stacked, anyhow, against the dirty 
whitewashed walls. A smell of expiring gas — *' 

" Always that smell/' she whispered to herself. 

'* — I upon my knees, reckless of my suit, a little 
down stage left. She — Uranie, the peerless, in a robe 
de nuit, a figure — oh, one cannot describe her ! She 
was sylphide. She was graceful." 

"I was graceful,*' said Madame Lamballe, under 
her breath. 

" Brian/' continued Monsieur Lamballe, now posing 
as a poet, " I adored her. I lifted the hem of the robe 
de nuit to kiss it. Mon Dieu, what marvels! Her 
feet — actually her feet, my dears! — were bare. 
What an artiste ! " 

" I had no shoes, though. I was in the soup — sans 
sous,** she said. 

" Peste ! " he cried. " It was Poverty stretching 
the hand of Nature to Art. — I kissed them. They 
were cold as the public. — Together we left that 
building — ^" 

"After I had changed," she put in. "But some 
thief had stolen my shoes." 

"Yes, yes/' he said. "And you walked home in 



mine." 
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"And you/' said Brian — ^"how did you walk 
home?" 

" Poof I " he cried. " I trod on air, my friend. — At 
the door of her — of her abode, we parted." 

Suddenly Madame Lamballe could bear it no longer. 
She burst out, gesticulating with one fat hand at Brian, 
the other at Perpetua. 

" Listen," she said, " mes enfants. It is all very 
well, but Alphonse has the tongue of a poet. — I will 
tell you My abode I La, la, it was a bench outside 
the town. Alphonse preserved the decencies by cross- 
ing the road and sitting on a bench opposite. Luckily 
it was summer, and the nights were short. I was 
without money, everything had been a failure — and 
what a failure I Alphonse was also in the soup. — My 
basket, even my make-up box, had been seized at the 
theatre. Luckily I had been warned, and wore my 
underclothes under the robe de nuit. But it is true 
my feet were bare — ugh! and cold also — how cold! 
And then God sent to us a gendarme to whom He had 
previously given a good heart. Alphonse melted him. 
The good man took us to his home and roused his 
wife, to whom le bon Dieu had also given a good heart. 
— Mes enfants, they are not so frequent, these people 
with good hearts. — They fed us. They embraced us. 
We were young, and we were not particular, I can 
assure you. — And then — " 

Lamballe took up the story. "A woman of 
Uranie's genius is not long in the cold. A company 
came to. the town on the very next day. By accident 
the gendarme learnt that the two leading artistes were 
gravely indisposed. We threw ourselves into the 
breach — I in a suit of the gendarme's, Uranie m gar- 
ments that adorned hid wife on Sundays. We created 
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an impression. The play was Louis Quariorze. You 
should have seen me as the King. A periwig moun- 
tains high. A sword crusted with diamonds. — I was 
— not bad in the part." 

" You were great, indeed/' his wife exclaimed. 

" Pas mal," he said, with mock modesty. " But, 
Brian, mon ami, she as Montespan would have shaken 
Europe. She brought down the house every night. — 
In no time we were married.'* 

"And the gendarme came to the wedding," said 
Madame Lamballe. 

" In full uniform," said he. " It gave the ceremony 
an air of an affair of state. — I remember saying so 
at the time." 

"Look," said Madame Lamballe, "the child is 
nearly asleep." 

Monsieur Lamballe rose, bade them good-night, and 
led the way down the caravan steps followed by his 
wife. Brian watched them go, and saw Monsieur 
Lamballe, just before they were lost in the darkness, 
put his arm round the stout waist of his wife. 

" And that is Love," said Brian to Perpetua. " And 
now, off you go to bed, and dream of going to school." 

She snuggled up to him, and whispered, "Will it 
be like that?" 

"Will what be like that?" he asked. 

"When Fm grown up?" 

" You little sentimentalist," he replied. " I hope it 
will. That, my honey, is as big a poem as Romeo and 
Juliet. — When it is your turn, I hope it will be as 
fine as theirs." 

"And when it is yours?" 

He jumped up. " I won't be asked any moY% moci'^ 
tional questions. Off you go to b«d 1 " 
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" Tm so glad Maria Theresa remembered," she said 
sleepily. 

And when she was in bed Brian turned out the lamp 
and sat looking at the stars, asking himself the very 
same question, "And when it is your turn?" To 
which no answer came but the sound of the child's 
regular breathing in the next room. 



\ 



CHAPTER XVI 
THE DELIGHT OF THE EYES 

VT^OU may be the most unromantic of persons and 
■*• affect to disdain the lissom grace of spring, and 
smell bacon frying for your breakfast rather than the 
woody fragrance of the violets newly. opened outside; 
but, for all that, there is something in the first hearing 
of the cuckoo and the first sight of demure primroses 
that wakens all hearts to a sense of — if not joy, at 
least a new beginning. And the leaf the year turns 
over is so delicately marked in April, and of so pure 
a colour and tinted . drawing, rather than the full 
brush of summer, that only the crustiest mortal turns 
blind eyes to the woods and hedgerows. The doves 
mate, cooing in the trees. The wild crocus lights a 
pale purple lamp. The faintest greens and browns ap- 
pear almost to dust the trees and hedges. Qiildren 
going to school clutch tight bunches of fragrant prim- 
roses in their hot hands, and the ploughboy chews a 
cowslip stalk. 

The circus, moving north, passed woods just burst- 
ing into leaf and sheltered nooks just burstirig with 
the yellow of primrose knots. From the tail-board 
of the last caravan, Perpetua, swinging her long legs, 
saw Maria Theresa, grey and mountainous, against 
feathery trees and coppices of gentle colours. 

One Sunday she and Brian went to Mass in the 
church at Pont Aven, and saw a crowd of young girls 
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in their First Communion white dresses, their huge 
starched ruffs, and caps with wings of linen, and faces 
full of young mystery. They looked like asphodels, 
all white and prim, and when the smoke of incense 
hovered over them, they looked like a field of lilies 
in a garden of paradise. And when the sacring bell 
rang and all the heads were bowed, their huge, round 
collars stood up stiff, rows and rows of them, looking 
almost like linen platters on which flower-like faces 
were laid. 

Outside was one of those pale vexed skies of April, 
full of fussy little clouds and vague sea of blue as 
pure as turquoise. 

When the Mass was ended, there was a shifting and 
scraping of chairs, and a clatter of sabots like quick 
rain. And in a moment all those young girl-faces 
lit up, and here one looked at the sky and hurried 
home fearful of sudden rain, and there one walked 
still wrapped in the secrets of her heart, and here two 
or three came arm in arm to a group of sheepish boys, 
and there others waited for a word with the priest, who 
came out, a' black figure, fat and smiling, and stood 
talking with them, a sharp contrast in the white 
picture. 

Brian sat on a parapet of the bridge outside the 
church and watched the sight, and noted how Perpetua 
m her purple dress looked like an anemone against 
a hedge of lilies, and wished he could paint her so. 
And, with his painter's eyes, he saw how tall and 
gracious she was, with a hint of a woman's figure 
rippling under her dress as she moved, and how her 
pale complexion and deep serious eyes set off against 
her black hair. Then, into the picture came Auguste 
in black clothes leading the two dogs, followed by 
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Monsieur Lamballe, who overdid a bow to the priest^ 
and Madame Lamballe, who sailed along in her shin- 
ing black satin. And lastly, with a cross frown on 
her face, Jane Egg hurried out of the church where 
she had been. Then Perpetua came to him with the 
information there was lobster for lunch. 

They took Concarneau on the way, and saw all the 
fleet come in with the stacks of tunny fish, and red 
and brown and orange sails, and sea-bmwned sailors, 
and rows of white-capped women waiting for them. 
They saw sardine nets hung out, like filmy blue veils, 
to dry. And they went by road past Carhaix, and 
Huelgoat with its beautiful lake and woods, and over 
the Montagne d'Arree to Plougonven-Hourin, which 
is only six miles from Morlaix. 

When they were quite close to Morlaix, and had 
left the wagons and tents arranged in the field where 
they were going to perform, they began to make up the 
procession that was to enter the town. 

Backed by young budding trees, the most tender 
interlacing of leaf and branch, by a pale blue sky, 
and the swell of green hills, the strangest pictures ar- 
ranged themselves. For all Brian was used to it, each 
time it seemed new and more fantastic. Madame 
Lamballe, with a white cotton dress over her black 
satin, stood outside her wagon polishing the helmet 
of Liberty she was about to wear. Monsieur Lam- 
balle, in his shirt sleeves, a bucket of hot water on the 
grass, shaved himself by the aid of a broken mirror. 
Henriette Lamballe, the daughter, a quiet, character- 
less girl, appeared in the most abandoned dress, con- 
sisting of not over-clean pink tights and her ordinary 
bodice, while she ironed out the pleats of her ballet- 
skirt. Auguste, his face made up quite white with 
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a crimson nose and lips, and dressed in a very baggy 
comic dress-suit, sat on one of the big baskets teach- 
ing Perpetua how to fold programmes into flying ma- 
chines, while Leon, one of the other clowns, put Lulu 
and Lala through their tricks. In the background, 
by Maria Theresa's tent, a boy in tights and spangles 
pasted thin paper on the hoops ready for Jane Egg's 
performance, and behind him, on a piece of carpet, 
Henri's love, ihe little contortionist lady, twisted into 
knots to unstiffen her limbs, while Henri, with the 
Elephant's harness on the ground by his side, watched 
her adoringly. Above all, Brian could hear the men 
hammering in the tent-pegs, and shouting at the horses, 
and crashing the seats into their places round the ring. 

He stood near Monsieur Lamballe, who kept up a 
running conversation. "We shall do well, mon ami. 
I feel it in my bones. You have brought us fortune 
— and no wonder. You are always a favourite child 
of Fortune — eh? And my dear Perpetua — what a 
beauty! — she would bring luck to any one." 

" Next month," Brian answered, " she is going to 
school and I am going to Paris." 

Lamballe looked up, half his face covered with soap. 

" You leave us ? " he cried. " Oh, mon Dieu, it is 
not possible ! Uranie, they leave us. This is terrible. 
But, Brian, not for long ? " 

"This is not my life," said Brian, looking at the 
scene before him. 

" That is true," said Madame Lamballe, who was 
looking at Perpetua. " I have feared it for a long 
time. But the little one — she is fit to marry a prince, 
and one finds no princes in these fields." 

" There is no life like it," said Lamballe. " Here 
one is free. Here we are kings. Ciel! Brian, the 
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girl IS a queen here. We see the world. We progress 
royally. We eat, we drink, and we are merry. Pah! 
what do you want more ? " 

I am not free," said Brian. 
And why not?" asked Lamballe, now scraping 
the other side of his face. 

" A man cannot change his destiny." 

" Pah t This is destiny. My friend, we do not 
meet by accident, but by design. You have a com- 
fortable home, and more luxuries than the rich. You 
have even an elephant for your daughter to play with. 
You travel like an Indian prince, with your own 
orchestra, your own attendants. — Uranie, my love, 
give me my collar. — You paint what you wish — oh I 
my little fellow, do not go away ; we love you and we 
adore the little Perpetua. She is in our hearts. 
Uranie, my coat." 

" But I have my friends in England," said Brian, 
" and many ties of one sort and another. Besides, 
I owe it to Perpetua." 

Lamballe was silent while he tied a huge white neck- 
tie. Then, with a ferocious twist of the fingers, he 
curled the long front lock of his hair. 

" It is true," he said at last. " I have long known 
it. You, my friend, are really one of the public : 
the ring divides us — is not that so? You are about 
to step from the ring into the private box that is 
yours by right." He drew himself up, and gave a fine 
impersonation of the heavy father blessing his son. 
" Mon enfant," he said, in an unctuous voice, " this 
has been an entr'acte. It will last a few moments 
more, and then back to your seats for the rising of 
the curtain. I see you, rich and famous, seated in 
the cafes of Peekadilly, smiling at the passing world. 
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Pcrpctua, in magnificent furs, at your side. A humble 
fellow passes, a stranger, in an old coat; a woman 
limps by him, clad in scanty raiments. Who are they ? 
You, mon ami, leap up. The beautiful Perpetua rises. 
* Mon Dieu,' you cry, * it is my old friend Alphonse 
Lamballe, and my almost mother Uranie I ' We em- 
brace. The fashionable world pauses to look — 
picture — n'est pas? — Damme, I have burst my 
collar ! '* 

Then a cornet sounded a long note. Instantly the 
field swarmed with circus people, grooms leading 
horses, the two Lamballe young men bringing out 
Maria Theresa. Madame Lamballe appeared in her 
burnished helmet, a trident in her hand, the tricolour 
of France draped over her shoulders. They moved 
out to where the triumphal car stood waiting in the 
road. Madame Lamballe was provided with steps by 
which to mount to her place, and, in doing so, exposed 
a pair of very fat legs in cotton stockings and an old 
pair of elastic-sided boots. Monsieur Lamballe 
mounted his very placid steed, and finished soaping 
the ends of his moustache. The orchestra, mounted 
on the second car, and looking very shabby in the 
sunlight, began to tune up for a lively air. Jane Egg, 
in a green riding-habit with a varnished top hat on her 
head, appeared on horseback. Leon and Auguste, 
with the dogs, took their seats in the tiny pony car- 
riage, and lastly, after one or two wagons covered 
with paintings illustrating, most untruthfully, the per- 
formance, came Maria Theresa in her crimson trap- 
pings, with Perpetua walking by her side feeding her 
with sugar. 

The orchestra, after one or two furtive attempts 
rather resembling a giant with a bad cold, launched 
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into a gay march. The cavalcade started off, and 
Brian and Perpetua were soon left alone in the road 
gazing after the procession hazy in a cloud of dust, 

" Brian," said she, " why do you look so sad? " 

He smiled at once. 

" My chick/' he said, " it is very soon to march out 
of our lives." 

"No?" 

" But yes. — You and I are going to start a fresh 
kind of madness. We are going to grow up, which 
is the maddest thing anybody can do. We are going 
to buy frocks and frock-coats, and we are going to 
private views and tea-fights, and all the things the 
Devil invented in his spare time. I^aith, it sounds 
awful ; but if you would like to know the truth, your 
father is just a wee bit tired of Bohemia, and he rather 
wants a Turkish bath and a sight of London." 
And me ? " said Perpetua. 

You, my dear, are going to be the most prim 
young person, and are going to banish elephants from 
your mind in favour of the Ten Commandments, and 
you are going to learn not to be all arms and legs, and 
you are going to the convent at Roscoff, and I have 
written to the Mother Superior and paid the fees." 

" Are you going to leave me all alone ? Oh, please, 
darling Brian, please don't ! I've never been alone be- 
fore, and I shall hate it so. I hate the idea," she pro- 
tested vehemently. " I won't go. I don't want to be 
made to do things by a lot of nuns. — Let me come 
with you." 

My dear," he said, drawing her arm into his own, 

do you know the ridiculous lie fathers have told 
their sons from time immemorial when they have 
been going to chastise them ? They say, ' It hurts me 
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more than it is going to hurt you.' In this case that 
saying happens to be true." 

" Then don't do it," she pleaded. " I promise to 
learn things, and read all the beastly things girls are 
supposed to." 

" That settles It, young harum-scarum. You have 
tasted the wine of Bohemian life, and now you shall 
taste the milk and honey of the convent. You'll love 
it really. It's just as curious and picturesque as this 
— all white, and quiet, and cool, and with all the senti- 
ment put another way. Besides, all good Bohemians 
ought to be brought up in convents." 

" Stella ? " suggested the girl. 

" Stella, my dear, is not a real Bohemian. She is 
a Deaconess of Conventionality — only don't tell her 
I said so. — She sits in front of an odd background and 
persuades herself she's part of the picture. — And, do 
you know, that is what we are doing here. We aren't 
part of this, really. This is real to Lamballe, but it's 
a dream to us. — Wait until I have my circus pictures 
exhibited in London, and you'll hear people say, * That 
is the daughter of the great painter. What a splendid 
marriage she ought to make ! ' " 

" I'm never going to marry," said Pierpetua. 

"Oh, no!" 

" And if I ever do," she said, " it will be to a real 
Bohemian." 

" Describe your Fairy Prince." 

They walked, as they talked, along the high road 
into the country, and Perpetua, arm in arm with Brain, 
poured out her confidence. 

"He must be tall, and big, and handsome." 

" You make me blush," said Brian, laughing. 

" I'm serious," she said,-—" And very clever." 
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"What at?" said he. 

"Oh! everything," she answered vaguely. — ^"And 
very fond of animals." 
Especially elephants?" 

Now you're being silly. — And he must be Eng- 
hsh, because, after all, I like them best. And a gen- 
tleman, so's I wouldn't ever be ashamed. And brave." 

"And rich?" Brian asked. 

" I haven't thought about that. I don't want much, 
but enough." 

" Of course," he said, " the difficulty is to know 
what is enough." 

" Enough to be comfortable," she said, after a little 
thought. 

" My dear," said Brian, " I must give you a little 
lecture. — I see that you are really and truly growing 
up because you have formed a vague philosophy. It is 
the philisophy of a thrush who says, * There are al- 
ways trees and moss and worms, and I merely require 
snails for a change of diet, and a branch on which to 
stand when I sing. And when I sing, everybody will 
stop to listen because I sing so beautifully. I don't 
know where all this comes from, but there it is, and 
I am happy. I am always well dressed, and there is 
always plenty to eat, and I am a very handsome bird, 
so what does the rest matter?' That, my dear, is 
your view of life, though I don't suppose you know 
it. I have brought you up very badly — indeed, I 
don't know that I can claim to have brought you up 
at all. You have just grown up like a flower — like 
a rose-tree. And now the time has come, that comes 
even to rose-trees, and you must be tied up, and 
trained, and trimmed, and pruned, because you are 
not going to be a wild hedge-rose any more, but a 
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garden-rose. The sad thing about life my pretty — 
though it's a beautiful sadness — is that we all live 
within the hedges of some kind of garden. You and 
I have strayed a bit, but we've got to go back/' 

Perpetua was silent. She seemed to be absorbing 
his words and pondering the meaning of them. The 
sweet warm breath of spring hung round them. A 
cuckoo cried, far away. 

" Brian," she said, with a husky note in her voice, 
" I don't want to leave you." 

" Not for long, my pretty — it won't be for long," 
he said. 

And somehow their love changed at that moment, 
and grew, and they understood one another more per- 
fectly. 



CHAPTER XVII 

A MARK ON A DOOR 

TN the evening of their arrival at Morlaix, the 
"^ little contortionist fell ill with influenza, and the 
next day Brian insisted on giving up his caravan to 
her, as it was more comfortable than the others, and 
so earned Henri Lamballe's undying gratitude. 

Madame Lamballe had a distant connection who 
kept a shop in the town, and it was over this shop 
that Brian and Perpetua spent ten delightful days. 

Madame Tourterelle, who kept the shop, was a 
charcutiere, of incredible age, with a face of that pe- 
culiar shiny complexion that always seems to go with 
the selling of sausages, brawn, and ham. She was 
plump, and astonishingly nimble with it, cutting and 
weighing out her portions of eatables at almost light- 
ning speed, accompanied by a never-ceasing flow of 
gossip. She wore a big white cap, the cap of Mor- 
laix, a blue dress almost entirely covered by a white 
apron, and half-sleeves of linen. She had imparted 
her spirit to her assistant — a young man with bulg- 
ing eyes and a pasty face, who made the serving of 
slices of sausages into a kind of juggling feat, very 
agreeable to behold. 

When Brian and Perpetua inquired if they might 
take rooms in her house, the good lady, holding 
Madame Lamballe's note of introduction in her hand, 
nodded so violently that it seemed her head must 
come off. 

1 8,7 
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" Certainly," she said. " I let rooms. Of course 
you shall have them. Has monsieur any interest in 
antiquities ? " He has. " Good. Here he will find 
the oldest house in Morlaix." Would they niount 
the stairs? "Jean" — this to the young man — "a 
chicken and a pound of ham are to go to Monsieur 
Picquot at once. — Now, if you please, the stairs are 
this way." — Their first visit to Morlaix? Ah. She 
herself had lived there, in this very house, seventy 
years. She had been born there. — What? They 
were English — extraordinary. What a place to live 
in, fogs always, and all the vegetables boiled. 

She talked at this pace while she panted up a wind- 
ing, carved staircase, and was still talking when she 
showed them her sitting-room over the shop. 

Would this suit them? Monsieur the Englishman, 
she understood, was a painter. 

" I am Irish," said Brian. 

"Irish? Mon Dieu! What a people I — always 
drinking. Perhaps — " 

"I like this room," said Perpetua. 

The old woman chuckled. " There is not a room 
in Morlaix like it r— not one. And here, across the 
passage, are the two bedrooms, looking into a court- 
yard. For ten francs a day I will do all — coffee in 
the morning, a good meal at twelve — " 

Brian interrupted her. "We leave ourselves in 
your hands." 

She smiled at him indulgently, as if he were her 
grandson. "You trust to old Marie Tourterelle. — 
To-night I shall give you some soup, some brain cut- 
lets, some ham with salad — nothing you can get in 
your country. PoufI your rosbif, your puddings 
your ham and eggs : I know — cannibals I " 
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A little bell rang in the shop downstairs. 

" I come," cried Madame Tourterelle down the 
stairs. " Monsieur, I will send Jeanneton, the girl. 
— Where is that girl ? — Jeanneton ! " she cried again 
at the doorway. " Oh, these girls ! never where they 
are wanted. Jeanneton ! " 

A great girl with bare arms suddenly precipitated 
herself into the room. 

" Ah I " cried Madame Tourterelle, " here at last is 
Jeanneton. — Make everything ready for this gentle- 
man and his daughter." 

"Yes, Madame Tourterelle." 

" Lord, girl, have you no words but ' Yes, Madame 
Tourterelle, No, Madame Tourterelle'?" 

" No, Madame Tourterelle." 

" Stupid ! Make your compliments to our guests." 

Again came the cry of the shop-bell. 

" I come," cried the bustling lady. " You have 
had coffee, eh? Good. At midday I will give you 
some soup, some chicken, some — " 

The shop bell rang again almost despairingly. 

" Mon Dieu ! " she cried, " where is Jean ? — One 
would imagine the whole world had come to buy ham." 

When she had left them, the girl Jeanneton gave a 
little laugh, which she hastily turned into a cough. 
" The boxes of monsieur and mademoiselle are in 
their rooms. And hot water also." 

" This," said Brian, when they were alone, " is per- 
fectly delightful — isn't it, my honey? — Look at the 
room. Look at the huge fireplace, and the long win- 
dow, and the whole thing. We will pretend we are 
living in the time of the Duchess Anne, when this 
house was built. — As for Madame Tourterelle, she 
is a creation : I believe she invented herself." 
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The room was indeed so old that not one straight 
or level line remained in it. The floor sloped away 
to the door; the doorway was crooked; the huge 
carved fireplace was all askew. The door itself had 
been newly painted white, and so showed up the 
dinginess of the rest of the apartment, which held, 
moreover, a faint smell of sausage, brawn, ham, and 
cheese — a combined odour which Brian allowed to 
escape out of the window he threw open. 

When they had finished dinner that evening, 
Madame Tourterelle came unceremoniously into the 
room. Brian at once invited her to take a seat. For 
the moment, after she was seated, the stout and 
voluble lady regarded them anxiously* Perpetua 
ventured to remark that they had enjoyed their 
dinner. 

" Ah I " said Madame Tourterelle, " I was waiting 
for that. In your England there is no dinner like 
that — eh ? No brain cutlets — eh ? And omelette — 
eh? Tell me, what do you eat in your place; but 
no, do not tell me, I know — boiled fish always. I 
have heard. Georges Boudin, who is a cousin of 
my niece, and is a sailor, has been to your country 

— how do you call it — Sout'ampton ? What a place 

— eh? All the English people with faces of sorrow, 
and all so miserable and sad — eh? Georges goes 
to a restaurant. Oh, la, la ! Bif , and potatoes, and a 
lump of pudding — that is all. You are funny peo- 
ple. But I will show you, never fear." 

" We have lived in France for some time now," 
Brian ventured. 

Madame Tourterelle threw up her hands. "Then 
you know. Are we not more civilised — eh? What 
does the little one think? " 
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Perpetua, thus addressed, said she loved France 
and French people. 

" She knows," said the stout lady. " She knows 
well. And, ma chouette, you speak the language as 
one of us. I might have guessed. But France — eh ? 
What a country ! — and Brittany the best of all. The 
flowers I — Do you have flowers ? " 

" Beautiful flowers," said Perpetua. 

She nodded sagely. " I expect they come from 
France. — Where do you go now?" 

" My daughter goes to the nuns at Roscoflf to 
school." 

"To school!" cried Madame Tourterelle. "And 
such a big girl. — But you are not Catholiques ? " 

" Still, they will teach her," said Brian. 

" The good nuns," said Madame Tourterelle. 
" Oh ! they are good — so good. They are like big 
white roses, those nuns, and they talk like little birds. 
My dear, they will give you a good spirit, and the 
Sainte Vierge will smile on you for your so sad face. 
— Your mother — she is dead?" 

" Yes," said Perpetua. 

The good woman patted her with a fat hand. 
" They will find a mother for you, my little one, and 
she will tell you all a good girl should know. I won- 
der how they do without the good nuns in your 
country ? " 

".But we have nuns in England," said Brian. 

She opened her eyes wide with horror. 

" Oh," she cried, " the poor souls, with nothing fit 
to eat, and always to live by candle-light I But, tell 
me — what are you doing with a circus ? " 

" I have been painting pictures of the circus," said 
Brian. 
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" An artist ! " she exclaimed. " Heaven has sent 
you here. I have wished for an artist for two years." 

"I am at your service," said Brian. 

"Ecoutez. — What do you think of this? A 
chicken on a dish with slices of ham, on each side a 
bunch of sausages hanging from a nail, behind all a 
big cheese, and below written — ' Marie Touterelle ' I " 

She sat back in her chair and folded her hands. 

"You wish me to paint that for you?" 

"Yes. And to make all the things to look very 
shiny and good. — Thank Heaven, I have got the bet- 
ter of Madame Fournier at last ! " 

. . . . . 

So it was that Brian painted a shop-sign which is 
even to this day to be seen in Morlaix. And so it 
was that they stayed in Morlaix three days after the 
circus had left. And on the ninth day of their stay 
Perpetua sat looking out of the window and saw two 
Englishmen cross the street below — one, a dark man 
very well dressed, and the other, a tall, thin, yoimg 
man of great personal attractions, who looked up at 
her just as she looked down at him. And because he 
stared so, and drew the attention of his companion to 
her, she turned away. But she heard him say, through 
the open window, " What a wonderful girl 1 — what a 
beauty 1 " And the other man replied, " I can't have 
you flirting with the maids of Morlaix 1 " 

When she ventured to look out again they were still 
there, examining the front of the old house, and Per- 
petua saw the older man, the dark one, looking straight 
into her eyes. She felt a curious shiver run through 
her, and turned away from the window quickly. 

By this chance she saw, unknowingly, her father, 
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and the young man Saville Mender, who was to play 

such a big part in her life. 

• • • • • 

They were leaving, despite the protests of Madame 
Tourterelle. The signboard was finished, the circus 
had gone, and Brian wished to go to Roscoff. The 
station omnibus was ready at the door, and their lug- 
gage was being placed on the roof. 

" One moment,*' said Brian, seized with an idea. 
" Perpetua, stand here." 

She stood, as he directed, with her back to the door, 
while he, with a pencil, marked her height carefully 
on the inside of the door, and wrote above it " Per- 
petua Mary O'Cree. Aged sixteen." 

" There," he said to Madame Tourterelle, who stood 
by. " That is to remind you of us." 

Madame Tourterelle placed both hands over her 
heart. 

" Do I need reminding," she said, " when you are 
both in here?" 

That afternoon two English gentlemen begged to 
be allowed to look over the house. They described 
themselves as Mr. Russell Fenton, a banker, and Mr. 
Saville Mender, of no profession, and they said they 
were making a tour of Brittany in their motor-car, 
and were deeply interested in old houses. 

As they mounted the stairs behind Madame Tour- 
terelle, Fenton whispered to Saville Mender that he 
would now see his goddess. 

Dismay and astonishment showed on Saville 
Mender's face when they found the sitting-room 
empty. 

" I have had some English staying here," said 
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Madame TourtereDe. " See, on the doorway is the 
name of the young lady. The gentleman goes to 
place her at a convent, and goes on to Paris him- 
self. He is a great artist. I will show you one of 
his pictures." 

Russell Fenton stood looking at the name. Of 
one thing now he was perfectly certain — the face 
he had seen at the window was his own daughter's, 
for herfe was her name, "Perpetua Mary," and the 
age fitted exactly. " O'Cree " puzzled him, and then 
it came to him suddenly that the old lady he had 
swindled had a son who was an artist, and who lived 
frequently in Paris. That the two names should be 
connected was peculiar, but the reason could be easily 
discovered. He would find out O'Cree in Paris, and 
learn the rest of the story. 

"Fallen in love with her yourself?" asked Saville 
Mender, seeing him standing there. " I shan't rest 
until I find her." 

" Leave that to me," said Fenton quietly. " Now 
I suppose we must look at the rest of the house." 

Madame Tourterelle threw open the door of an- 
other room — she was proud of her house. 

" Here," she said, " I was born." 

Fenton looked at the dark little room with faint 
disgust. 

One must be born somewhere," he said. 
Certainly," she answered, " but it is not given to 
all to be born in such a rbom. Francois Premier 
slept here." 

"Did he, poor devil?" said Saville Mender in 
English. 

"What does monsieur say?" 

"He says," said Fenton, "'how interesting.'" 
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" I should think it was interesting," she answered. 
" There is nothing in England half so old." 

Fenton was not listening. His thoughts had flown 
back to Perpetua and her mother. He had never ex- 
pected to see the child again, and he was certain this 
was she. No other child had such a name ; then there 
was her exact age, and her face, the dark eyes, the 
black hair, her mother's complexion. 

Madame Tourterelle broke into his thoughts. She 
was talking to Mender. 

"The girl? — oh, yes, she was with her father, the 
Englishman who painted the picture. Perhaps mon- 
sieur had noticed it — no? She must show it to him; 
the sausages are very life-like. — The staircase is of 
the fifteenth century." 

Fenton was thinking. " Curious I should see her 
here. I should like to speak to her, just to see what 
she's like. I can easily find this chap O'Cree in 
Paris. — Perhaps she's a model. Yes, that's it, she's 
a model. — But, if she is, why school in a convent — ? " 

SaviUe Mender nudged him. 

"I say," he said, "she's in a school at Roscoff. 
I'm off." 

" My good fool," said Fenton, " you can't dash up 
to a convent and demand to see a perfect stranger." 

"Well, I must see her." 

" Leave it to me," said Fenton. 

" You're an artful old bird. — All right, let's get out 
of this hole." 

"This door is of the sixteenth century," said 
Madame Tourterelle. 

"Damn the sixteenth century," said Mender. "I 
want a drink." 

" Here is my card," said Fenton to Madame Tour- 
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terelle. '* If Monsieur O'Cree should chance to re- 
turn, please tell him I called upon him." 

You know him?" cried Madame Tourterelle. 
I think I have met his mother." 
You damned artful old bird. — Well, where do 
we drink?" 

He walked out of the house humming " Here's to 
the maiden of sweet seventeen." 
" Sixteen," Fenton corrected. 
" I don't care a tinker's cuss so long as she's pretty," 
said Mender. " And, by Jingo ! she is pretty." 
Fenton took his arm and led him back to their hotel. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
THE DEATH OF MARIA THERESA 

44Tt^ESSIEURS et mesdames," said Monsieur 

'^^'^ Lamballe, standing in the middle of the ring, 
" I will now call your attention to the most marvellous 
Performing Elephant in the world. She is without 
fear, and without reproach. A marvel among beasts, 
who shames many of us by her mountainous intelli- 
gence. She will feed from the hand or the hayrick, 
and is over a thousand years old. I say no more* 
Mahommed Ali, bring on the Elephant." 

The densely packed circus waited eagerly; all eyes 
were directed towards that opening from which Maria 
Theresa was expected to appear. Perpetua and Brian 
were seated in a box, as this was her last night with 
him, for to-morrow she was to enter the convent 
school. All Roscoff and St. Pol de Leon was there, 
tight wedged on the narrow seats. It was almost a 
record performance — a house full. 

The orchestra played a caprice. There was a gen- 
eral hush of expectancy. 

Monsieur Lamballe repeated his last words. " Ma- 
hommed Ali, bring on the Elephant." 

Nothing happened. Monsieur Lamballe stepped 
anxiously towards the entrance. The four grooms 
standing there, were all looking in the direction of 
the stables. 

" I wonder what has happened," said Perpetua. 

197 
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" I expect she wasn't ready," Brian answered. 
" Ladies are allowed to keep the world waiting." 

Suddenly the ring echoed with a loud trumpeting 
sound. The audience gasped their relief. Lamballe 
mopped the perspiration from his forehead. 

The dark entrance was filled with the huge bulk 
of Maria Theresa. She came slowly in amid volleys 
of applause, walked to her accustomed place in the 
centre of the ring, and knelt down so that Henri Lam- 
balle might get off her back. Putting one foot on . 
the coil of trunk held ready for him, Henri dismounted 
and bowed to the audience. Monsieur Lamballe 
raised his hand to command silence. At that moment 
the great beast tottered over, her legs gave way, and 
she fell, an inert mass, in the centre of the ring. The 
orchestra stopped in the middle of a bar. Henri ran 
to his father's side and whispered something. 

" Messieurs et mesdames," said Lamballe, very se- 
riously, *' the performance is over. I beg of you that 
you will leave your seats quietly. The Elephant is 
indisposed." 

There was a feeble attempt to renew the applause, 
but the lowering of the lights quelled the excitement. 
A tremendous noise of shuffling began as the audience, 
half of them in sabots, clattered down towards the 
exits. No one was allowed to walk across the ring, 
and Maria Theresa was surrounded by all the circus 
helpers, grooms, and stable-men. Perpetua and Brian 
hurried from their seats and joined Monsieur Lam- 
balle. 

" What has happened ? " Perpetua cried. " Oh, let 
me go to her ! " 

An anxious look passed between Brian and Lam- 
balle. 
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"She won't hurt her/* said Brian; and Perpetua, 
passing the circle of grooms, knelt in the sawdust 
and sat by Maria Theresa's head. The small wise 
eye? were still open, and when Perpetua put her hand 
on the trunk, the Elephant slowly, and obviously with 
effort, wound it round the girl's waist. 

Around the two, in knots and groups, the circus 
people stood talking: Auguste and the two other 
clowns, still in their ridiculous clothes ; Henriette Lam- 
balle, in a ballet skirt, with a man's jacket over her 
bare shoulders; Rolland in a tattered dressing-gown; 
Jane Egg in her riding-habit. 

" It is all over, Brian," said Henri Lamballe. " She 
has been poisoned. I do not know how, but I have 
been up with her for nights after her performance. 
The doctors tell me she has eaten something that has 
killed her." 

The good fellow could scarcely speak for sobbing. 
He had lived with the elephant for fifteen years. 

Brian was watching Perpetua. 
Is that quite safe ? " he asked anxiously. 
Yes, yes," said Henri, the tears coursing down his 

» 

blackened face. " She will not hurt Perpetua. That 
is safe, quite safe.— Peste ! but I love that beast. I 
am a fool. I am crying like a woman. — Forgive me." 

Perpetua was talking quietly. " My beautiful one 
— you know me, don't you? Why can't I help you? 
Oh, you mustn't be ill ! " 

Maria Theresa seemed to understand. She took her 
trunk from Perpetua's waist and began softly blow- 
ing, as she felt with the wet grey finger at the end 
of it all over the girl's hair. 

" Can nothing be done?" said Perpetua. 

"Nothing," said Lamballe, who even at this mo- 
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ment could not be quite natural. " The mammoth has 
fallen. The jungle reclaims her own. Let us re- 
member at this painful time that even every sparrow 
is counted, and that it is easier for a camel to clutch 
at a drowning straw than for a rich man . . . 
There, I've forgotten, but it is a beautiful quotation." 

" Perpetua," said Brian, " hadn't you better come 
away, my dear?" 

" She's all right," said Jane Egg sharply. 

The ring of gas-jets from the roof of the tent threw 
all of them there into curious unreal lights and shades. 
The empty rows of benches gave an air of desolation 
to the place. A little dapper man arrived and pushed 
his way through the crowd. It was a horse doctor 
from Morlaix, 

*'What does that girl there?" he asked quickly. 
" Come away at once. It is not safe." 

Perpetua raised a white face to him. 

" She will not hurt me," she said quietly. Then, 
while the others talked, she went on with her soft 
murmurings. " You shall not die, my darling. — Are 
you in pain? See, I am with you. Nobody shall 
hurt you. I will take care of you, my pretty one. 
No, Monsieur le Docteur, I understand. She is dying, 
but she is not in pain. — We understand one another, 
she and I; we are friends." 

The groups of people became silent. Only the in- 
sistent voice of Perpetua went on unceasingly. 

" — No one shall hurt you — no, my darling. You 
know me, don't you, Maria? You do know me? I 
am here with you. . . ." 

Brian questioned the doctor. 

"No," said the little man in reply. "The brute 
is poisoned. She must have stolen something — 
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paint, perhaps — and she must be very old. — By a 
curious coincidence I have dealt with an elephant be- 
fore — one of a troupe who stole and ate a lot of 
green paint, and died. But that was in Paris. — You 
know Paris, Monsieur ? " 

Brian said he knew Paris. 

"Ah!** said the doctor. "I was a student there, 
now I famish in this hole. Paris is the world." 

Lamballe went up to Perpetua and touched her on 
the shoulder. His eyes were full of tears. 

" Come, my angel," he said. *' It is better you come 
now." — Suddenly he raised his voice. " Quick ! She 
is going to move." 

Perpetua sprang to her feet and ran back. The 
groups dispersed quickly to the sides of the ring, as 
the Elephant struggled convulsively to rise. The great 
body heaved. It looked dingy and dusty in the gas- 
light, like a grey mountain. She strained and quiv- 
ered, uttering, at the same time, piercing trumpet 
sounds that rolled in echoes round the roof. 

"Ropes!" cried Henri Lamballe. And the men 
there ran to fetch them. They threw them across 
her, ind held her down. Her cries grew fainter, her 
struggles less. 

" Bon Dieu," said one of the clowns, crossing him- 
self, " but this is too horrible ! " 

A man brought in a bucket of water and placed it 
within reach of the animal's trunk, but she, with the 
strength of pain, caught up the bucket and dashed it 
to the ground until it was smashed into atoms. 

The doctor said something to Henri, who left the 
ring at once. 

Brian understood, and taking Perpetua by the hand 
led her away quickly. 
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" In the morning," said Lamballe, hurrying them 
out. 

Once outside, Perpetua aUnost ran. 

" I can't bear it," she said. " Don't let me hear." 

The night was warm. Stars shone in a peaceful 
sky and reflected in a still sea. 

They went quickly away from the circus field and 
down through the narrow streets, past the church, and 
towards the docks where the vegetable boats start. 
They had just arrived in the big open space by the 
harbour, when, tearing the silence of the night, they 
heard a loud scream, and two loud reports, the firing 
of a rifle. Perpetua and Brian stood listening, and 
again there came two more sharp reports with a long- 
drawn echo. Perpetua, clinging to Brian, burst into 
a torrent of passionate tears that tore her body. 
• • • • • 

Brian woke next morning to find Lamballe by his 
bedside. 

That worthy was dressed in deep mourning, and 
had a large crepe bow tied round his umbrella. His 
face was white, and his moustache drooped languidly. 

" My friend," he said, " we have been up all night, 
and now everything is settled. We go to-day. I am 
returning the advance booking. This will cost me a 
fortune in printing — but what matter? Maria 
Theresa sleeps." 

You are going?" said Brian, half asleep still. 
Mon ami, I must leave this spot — sentiment bids 
me. But I have a difficulty. Where shall I send your 
share of the hide?" 

" My share of the hide ? " said Brian, sitting up. 
"What hide?" 

" Of that covering which once encased, but never 
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seemed to fit, the late departed, whom sorrowing 
friends are even now skinning. We have sold the 
fat." 

"This is beastly," said Brian. 

"You have lent me money," said Lamballe 
proudly, "and you have a share in the profits. Do 
you wish to sell out or to remain a sleeping partner? " 

" My dear friend," said Brian, getting out of bed 
and putting on a dressing-gown, " don't let any idea 
of money bother you. I give you my share — such 
as it is — most freely. — Don't say a word. Anything 
I have done for you, you have repaid a thousand 
times." 

Monsieur Lamballe mopped his eyes. 

" Our children," he said, " shall bless you in their 
prayers. You have a heart of gold. Pray accept 
this trifle from the Company, whose unworthy repre- 
sentative I am." 

He was genuinely crying now. A tear dropped on 
his elaborate shirt front, and as he brushed it off, he 
murmured, "Clean this morning," and said aloud, 
"The pearls of friendship." All the time he was 
struggling to reach the tail pocket of his coat. He 
found, and produced, after many difficulties, a flat 
parcel wrapped in a silk handkerchief. 

" Take this," he said, holding it out to Brian, " as 
a token of our never-dying affection — really, I am 
most moved — and when you use it, as we hope you 
will, remember the strolling players." 

It was a large gold cigarette-case, absolutely cov- 
ered with engraving, and it was obvious that Lam- 
balle had been unable to repress his dramatic instinct 
even at the engraver's. On one side of the case was a 
sentiment evidently from the pen of Lamballe, and on 
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the other the names of every member of the Com- 
pany down to the grooms. 

" Read it, my comrade/' said Lamballe. " No, 
pardon me. I will read it to you. It comes from 
the h^art, the source of all true inspiration." 

Taking the cigarette-case in one hand, and with 
the other thrust into his bosom, Lamballe declaimed: 
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From those humble friends of the Ring, to one 
who, though outside it, stepped into our hearts and 
there will ever remain. Let him, who journeyed for 
a brief space with the mountebanks, know that big 
hearts may, and do, beat behind painted faces, and 
real affection behind pantaloons and spangles. 

" ' BRIAN O'CREE. 
" ' With all our best sentiments.' " 

" There 1" said Lamballe, when he had finished, 
*' there is not one of us but has given his widow's 
mite. God guard you. — I am an old fool." 

Here he really broke down, and had to be com- 
forted by an absinthe that Brian hurriedly sent for. 

" And now," said Lamballe, when he had recovered 
himself, "what time does our dear Perpetua enter 
her school career?" 

" I'm taking her to the convent at twelve o'clock," 
said Brian. 

" We shall be there," said Lamballe. " Nuns have 
hearts, and they will understand." 

Brian suppressed a groan. He dreaded a theatrical 
parting, but it would make his own parting with Per- 
petua easier, he reflected. 

" I have," said Lamballe, pouring out a second ab- 
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sinthe, " a gift from the Company to Perpetua in the 
shape of a little dressing-case, towards which, I may 
tell you " — he leaned forward and whispered, as if 
the walls would hear — "Jane, the Signorina, has 
given no less than two hundred francs, though it's a 
mystery to me how she did it. However, that's her 
affair, n'est pas?" 

" Lamballe," said Brian, " I can't tell you how your 
goodness touches me. It is beyond words — really 
beyond them. I love you all — but Faith 1 I'd no idea 
any of you cared a rap for me. — It's splendid of you. 
ril write to the Company. Tell them, will you, that 
I shall never forget them or their kindness as long 
as I live?" 

Monsieur Lamballe rose and bowed. Then he blew 
his nose, and walked to the door. Then he walked 
back. Then he came up to Brian and put both his 
hands on his shoulders. 

" Dear friend," he said, " if at any time you should 
tire of the gilded luxury of your life to be, and the 
plaudits of the high world, there will always be a 
roof and a crust of bread, and, I trust, a glass of 
wine, ready for you with Alphonse and Uranie. Don't 
reply. I am over-burdened. I must seek the air. 
Mon Dieu, where's the door-handle? " 

. a a • >•; 

They were there, all of them, waiting in the road, 
Lamballe fifty yards in advance of the others. He 
held a large sheet of paper in one hand, in the other 
a square parcel. 

Brian and Perpetua parted at the hotel before they 
walked to the convent. She had said little, and he 
had not known what to say. 

" Not for long, my dear, dearest child," he said. 
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She nodded, her mouth shut. 

" They will be so kind to you/' he went on, " IVe 
seen over the place this morning. The Superior is 
a great lady, and will take you under her wing — and 
it is a wing, my pretty, for she's a real angel. — There 
are only one or two big girls, and none of them are 
as pretty as you are." 

Perpetua's mouth was very dry, and she answered 
huskily : " I shall be all right. — You'll take me away 



soon." 



" I'm going to Paris this afternoon," he said ; " and 
I'm going to paint a bit there, and then go over to 
town to see old Jack and Stella. We'll try to get 
them both over here for the summer. We hate leav- 
ing each other, don't we, Perpetua ? " 

" Who is going to look after you ? " she wailed 
suddenly. 

He looked at her, and, despite himself, a mist came 
before his eyes. 

" I say," he said, " we're going to be plucky, aren't 
we? When you come back to me you'll have to re- 
form me, won't you? — Here's some money, dear, and 
I hope you've got all you want — clothes, and all 
that?" 

" Jane has helped me," answered Perpetua. 

He looked at his watch. "Darling, it's time to 
go. — Let's go. I hate this. — Kiss me. Be good. 
I'll try to be. Now we've got to brace ourselves for 
the Lamballes ; he's sure to weep. — You are a splen- 
did daughter, and all that. You mean lots to me that 
I can't say. — I mean I'm so proud of you, and I think 
you're splendid, and — " 

She nestled into his arms, a child again. '' Daddy, 
I don't want to go to school. — I can't leave you." 
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He patted her gently, trying all the time to hold in 
his tears. 

"Dash it, Perpetual'' he said, "I used to be an 
awful coward when I went to school — awful 1 Faith, 
it's just like going again, it is indeed.— Your trunks 
have gone. I thought we'd walk. It'll do us good. 
Are you ready?" 

She clung fast to him for a moment, stood back, 
sponged her eyes with his sponge, and began to put 
on her hat. 

She talked quickly, with her back to him. " I mind 
so about Maria Theresa. I can't explain why, but 
it's broken something inside me, and now — oh, well, 
Brian, I know I ought to go to school ! I don't know 
heaps of things other girls know — not that I Icnow 
any other girls, but Jane's told me. — I'm ready." 

So they came to where Lamballe was waiting for 
them. 

"My beloved friends," said Lamballe, "I thought 
I would wait ahead of the others in order to show 
you this." 

He unfolded the sheet of paper, on which was 
printed in large letters: 

" OWING TO THE MYSTERIOUS DECREE 

OF PROVIDENCE 
OUR FAITHFUL FRIEND 

MARIA THERESA 

PLAYMATE AND ELEPHANT 
HAS LEFT US FOR ANOTHER WORLD 

In consequence of which 

M. LAMBALLE 

will present to you to-night and during his stay his 
new and unequalled sensation, procured at 

GKEAT EXPENSE, 

HENRI QUATRE 
THE EDUCATED PIG." 
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" There I " cried Lamballe. " As I was watering 
the grave of the late lamented with my tears, the 
genius of my wife came to the rescue. She remem- 
bered a PIG. She tore to the post. She sent a tele- 
gram to her cousin, the proprietor of the pig. She 
waited: The reply came. * PIG on way : terms ac- 
cepted/ She flew to me on the wings of love. * Al- 
phonse/ she cried, * we are saved I ' ' Uranie,' said I, 
*you exaggerate.' Then, my dears, she showed me 
the telegram. — You would love Henri Quatre. He 
has delighted all Paris. He wears spectacles, and sorts 
letters of the alphabet. A great pig. — Of course, a 
pig after an elephant is a drop in the animal creation. 
— But let us join the others. Perpetua, you must take 
my arm. We have a little present for you." 

Auguste, Uranie, Jane Egg, and the others stood at 
the convent gates. They were dressed in their best. 

"Private clothes, I thought," -whispered Lamballe 
to Brian. 

Perpetua was embraced by Auguste, by Uranie, by 
Henriette and Henri, by Leon, by everyone in turn. 
Lamballe cried for silence. 

" Old friends," he said, " we part on the threshold 
of a religious community, and, I ask you, what nobler 
place? Here we, the volatile, the wandering; there, 
the eternal, the motionless, — a parable, my friends, 
if there ever was one. Between us, two of the grand- 
est people le bon Dieu ever created — if I may pre- 
sume — " Here he raised his hat and glanced to- 
wards heaven. — " But Love bridges all sorts and con- 
ditions of life, and I venture, on behalf of my wife, 
and the rest of the Company, to say that Love binds us 
all together. We part, perhaps never to meet again: 
we are but mortal. But if we do not meet, and the 
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world is small, we shall find the heart still young though 
the grey hairs may fleck our brows. — With these 
few words — There, I can say no more. Perpetua, 
here is a silly little dressing-bag; for goodness* sake 
take it, with our great love, while I find my handker- 
chief." 

Perpetua took the bag, her eyes brimming. De- 
spite the ludicrous appearance of the scene, it was real : 
they were sorry to lose her. Her lips were trembling, 
and her hands shaking, but she found her voice. 

" I love you all," said Perpetua. " I've been very, 
very happy, and we'll all be happy together again." 

Brian led her to the gate, where they said a part- 
ing word to each member of the Company. Henri 
Lamballe drew them aside. 

" I am engaged," he said. " J adore her. In a little 
while my own presents will reach you. They are but 
a small thought — a nothing. The -front feet of 
Maria Theresa, for a memory." 

He ran down the road before they could thank 
him. The others moved away : Jane Egg, with a final 
grip of Brian's hand, " You've done the right thing,'* 
she said; Uranie Lamballe in tears; Lamballe in a 
fine attitude of dejection; Auguste whistling out of 
tune. 

Brian rang the convent bell. Almost at once a 
shutter was opened in the door, and a pleasant face 
peered through the grating. 

"Ah I Monsieur O'Cree and his daughter," said a 
soft voice. 

The door was opened, showing a long passage with 

white walls and red tiles on the floor, and a large 

Crucifix at the far end. A white-robed figure came 

up the passage towards them, moving silently and with 
14 
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great dignity. Perpetua saw a face that shone with 
happiness and peace. 

" My daughter," said a low sweet voice, " we shall 
make you happy." 

Perpetua bowed her head. 
Good-bye," she whispered. 
Good-bye," whispered Brian. 
You will enter, monsieur?" said the Mother Su- 
perior. 

" Thank you, no," said Brian. 

The Mother Superior took Perpetua's hand and 
stood waiting. She looked so strong, such a power 
of real goodness, that she seemed to dwarf Brian 
and the girl. Brian suddenly understood what was 
meant by the odour of sanctity. 

" We will take great care of her, monsieur." 

" Thank you. I am sure you will," said Brian awk- 
wardly. 

Then he turned and left. The door was closed 
behind him. 

For one instant he thought of ringing the bell and 
saying that he had changed his mind and wanted 
Perpetua back. But he turned away, and, walking to 
the outside gate, closed it, and faced the world. 



PART III 
SCHOOL 



CHAPTER XIX 
NEW GARMENTS 

pERPETUA was just the sort of person to take to 
^ religion vividly. Atmosphere made more impres- 
sion on her than people, and the cloistered life, the 
solitudes of the garden, and the simple, orderly minds 
of the nuns worked an extraordinary change in her. 
The new attitude towards life impressed her deeply 
just at the age when a girl's mind is most ready to 
receive ideas. Sister Ursula, whose especial charge 
she was, was a woman with a surprising breadth of 
mind, and a personality that dominated the girls she 
instructed. The poetry, the humility, the reverence 
of a religious life, filled Perpetua's mind with some- 
thing that was utterly new to her. She, who had lived 
and thought by the promptings of her own tempera- 
ment, now found herself schooled to something so 
much at variance with her Bohemian ideas that at 
first flush she felt like a caged bird, and experienced a 
tremendous longing to be free. Sister Ursula taught 
her to love the cage. 

Life was no longer a vague, mapless affair, no 
longer a state where each individual was a pioneer, 
but a thing of rule and ceremony, a garden between 
walls, a thing in which one must obey the clock, rise 
at stated times, pray, work, exercise and reflect as the 
hands pointed various hours. 

The flamboyance of the circus life was met here by 
a restraint that seemed, at first, too precious. Truth, 
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which Perpetua had vaguely realised, now became a 
thing of beauty. Accuracy of statement, not so much 
public accuracy, but self-knowledge, she found placed 
at a high value. She discovered that she had a soul. 

Her own peculiar flower-like nature expanded under 
the careful gardening of Sister Ursula, the old priest 
Father Dominic, and the general course of study to 
which she was placed. Her own peculiar beauty ex- 
panded also — the sharpness left her face, to be re- 
placed by a quietude. 

Like most converts she became a devotee, much 
to the amusement of Sister Ursula, who had trained 
many girls and knew all their symptoms. Perpetua's 
amazing knowledge of life gave her a somewhat raw 
view of the position of women, but it gave her, also, a 
quick and ready understanding of what was expected 
of her. She was fortunate in her instructress, for 
many of the other Sisters, good and holy women as 
they were, would not have had the sympathy or 
breadth of view of Sister Ursula, and would have 
been shocked at Perpetua's artless handling of things 
considered immoral. 

The language of mysticism was new to her, though 
mysticism was inherent in her nature. She grasped, 
and held for the rest of her life, the teaching of 
emotional philosophy in its most simple form. Stella's 
early teaching helped her to understand the idea of 
spotlessness, of a serene outlook. Margot, the French 
servant, had given her lessons in the value and beauty 
of romantic worship, the more legendary side of a 
religious atmosphere. And now these nuns, who all 
seemed fit to be queens, taught her the Counsel of 
Perfection. 

Perpetua also knew for the first time the com- 
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panionship of other girls, and with them talked in the 
most artless way of the mysteries of sex, in which, 
as in religion, they were more curious than pro- 
found. 

In the summer, when most of the pupils went home, 
the Mother Superior wrote to Brian urging that he 
should allow Perpetua to remain with them through 
the holidays. " She is happy," she wrote, " and I do 
not like to let her go after so short a time, especially 
to Paris. She is a good, sweet girl, and is now learn- 
ing rapidly under the influence of her teachers. Will 
you allow her to stay with us until Christmas ? '* 

Brian left the decision with Perpetua, and, though he 
was longing to have her back with him, he wished, 
also, to give the whole of the year to finishing his 
work. 

Her answer made him half sad, half amused. She 
had thrown herself heart and soul into her new life. 
She wanted to be such a good daughter to him. She 
adored the nuns. She would be in his way. — So she 
stayed on at the convent, while he, with stacks of 
canvases about him, sat grimly down to work. 
. • . * • 

Russell Fenton sat in his flat in the Avenue de 
rOpera taking his ease. Somehow the precious 
scoundrel had acquired several thousands of pounds 
and was enjoying himself. His luxurious tastes were 
evident in the arrangement of his rooms, which were 
furnished with every comfortable appliance. His 
chairs were easy, his carpet soft, his lights shaded. 
The crimson and gold of the decorations pleased his 
eyes. He was in clover. Moreover, he shared his flat 
with Saville Mender, and that in itself meant a hand- 
some income. 
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Saville Mender paid for ever}rthing so long as he was 
allowed to drift. He liked paying, it seemed rather 
splendid to pay. Ever since he had left school he 
had paid for somebody. Possessed of a huge fortune, 
an only son, he had trotted weakly down hill into all 
the mire and slush into which his chosen companions 
had led him. His mother died while he was at Eton ; 
his father, with a pathetic faith that the boy would sow 
his wild oats and then reform, died when Saville was 
twenty-two, leaving him the big town-house, a prop- 
erty in Lincolnshire, Askew Hall, and twenty thou- 
sand a year. Saville paid off his debts and the debts 
of two of his friends and commenced to live. Nothing 
appealed to him so much as drink and the company of 
really vulgar women — at least, so his friends taught 
him to believe. But, though he was reckless up to a 
point, beyond that he would not go. He inherited 
his mother's weakness for praise, fine living, and per- 
petual excitement, and just a trace of his father's 
stubborn attitude in regard to money. He would 
squander money apparently recklessly and pull up 
short over some small item, such as paying cab fares, 
or for cigars, or some such trifle. He was vain, and 
the display of wealth flattered him, but at heart he was 
mean and crafty. Russell Fenton managed him per- 
fectly, and cleared out, after methods of his own, a 
host of blackmailers, irate and greedy women, and 
soldiers of fortune who had lived on Mender as on their 
natural prey. 

" If you want to go to the Devil," he had said to 
Mender, " remember that the Devil is a gentleman." 

" What do you mean ? " said Mender. 

" I mean, my dear fellow, that hogging it is only 
a novice's way of making a fool of himself." 
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"Damn rude I I think," said Mender. "Anyhow, 
I'm sick of the whole crew, but I can't get rid of 
them." 

"1 can," said Fenton. 

" A chap can't simply say * Clear out ' to a man he 
was drunk with the night before." 

" Skipton wasn't too drunk to borrow forty pounds. 
— They take you for a fool, Saville." 

"Well, what do you suggest? I'm fed up with 
Paris. I feel rotten." 

" Come for a motor tour," said Fenton. 

It was during this tour they chanced upon Per- 
petua at Morlaix. 

Fenton had thought a good deal about Perpetua. 
He wondered if she was like him, or like her mother. 
He remembered her mother well, and sighed. There 
were times when he actually wished himself a better 
man, times when he envied those who ran straight. 
On this summer day he smoked a cigar and thought 
a good deal of Perpetua. Always scheming, he had 
built up ^a dream of living in comfort on Saville 
Mender, and the dream always came to an awkward 
pause. The pause was occasioned by a knowledge of 
Mender's character. When, he thought, would he 
suddenly see that he was being quietly and carefully 
lived on? And in the dream, after that pause, Fenton 
had begun to see a figure of his daughter. 

He pursed his lips and let the thread of thought 
run on. 

If she was his daughter, and of that he felt very 
nearly certain, he might gain her help. He began to 
think more carefully. If he could find her, and get 
her to live with him, and throw her with Saville — 
Jit knocked the ash from his cigar, got up from his 
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chair, and went to a desk. After a moment's thought 
he began a letter to Mrs. O'Cree : 

" My dear Friend, — 

" My wanderings have led me to Paris, where 
I trust to see some of our hopes realised. I still 
firmly believe we shall pull our money out of the fire 
yet. I have not yet cried 'Defeat.' I have hopes 
of seeing several people of great business influence, 
whom I hope to get interested. Trust me. My little 
' all ' is involved in this matter. 

" By the way, I should like to explain matters to 
your son. If he happens to be in Paris, I should 
like to call on him. Perhaps you can tell me his 
whereabouts. . . ." 

The rest of the letter contained regrets about the 
business in which her money was invested, and an 
entirely untrue account of the progress of the mines 
in which he had told her there was a fortune. 

He was sealing the letter when Saville Mender came 
into the room. 

"Oh, here you are, Russell," he said, "as snug 
as a bug in a rug. I've been wandering about trying 
to think of something to do." 

I have thought of something to do," said Fenton. 

Got it then.— What's on ? " 

I have begun the hunt for the lady of Morlaix." 

" Jehoshaphat ! " cried Mender. "That girl! — 
You've found her ? " 

" I said I'd begun the hunt." 

Mender sat down in a deep chair and winked at 
his friend. "You are a mysterious old bird, aren't 
you? You've got some game up your sleeve, I know. 
^ Where is she?" 
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You won't believe me if I say I don't know." 
I never know when to believe you," said Mender, 
lighting a cigarette. " You're such a rum chap ; there's 
a sort of cursed calmness about you, a sort of devilish 
grin. I know you're no good, but you suit me, and 
that's the long and the short of it. — I want to see that 
girl again." 

" You shall," said Fenton, observing him closely. 

"Do you know," said Mender, throwing away his 
cigarette, "I can't tell you what I thought of that 
girl? I've often wondered what it would be like to 
run clean, and I've wondered what might happen if I 
ever met a decent girl. — You are laughing, damn 
you I " 

" I am laughing," said Fenton. " My dear Saville, 
no decent girl would look at you. This is pure non- 
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I'll show you!" said Mender savagely. "I'm a 
bit fed up with messing about, and I've a good mind 
to go home. — I'd like to see that girl, though. I won- 
der who she is and what she is. I tell you one thing 
— she's a decent girl, I know that. I'm not blind," 

You're not in a very good temper." 

Dash it, Russell, how can a chap be in a good 
temper if he don't sleep? I can't sleep. I had a 
ghastly night. — Ring for a drink, old man, will you? " 

• • • . a 

In the course of a few days both Brian and Fenton 
heard from Mrs. O'Cree, with the result that Brian 
found himself opening the door one day to a tall, well- 
dressed, handsome man, who announced himself as 
"Russell Fenton." 

Now, Fenton, in addition to his numerous other 
gifts, had a knowledge of Art and a real sense of 
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taste. He looked at Brian's pictures and sketches 
with keen enjoyment, praising well, and showing a 
genuine feeling for the right word. A portrait of 
Perpetua brought him to a standstill. 

" What a charming child I " he said. ** One of your 
circus friends?" 

"Oh, no," Brian said, laughing. "That is my 
daughter, Perpetua." 

"Really," said Fenton, bending down to look into 
the canvas. " An odd name." 

Very little more brought out the whole story, and 
not only the story, but an express wish that Fenton 
should see Perpetua. 

" You ought to see her," said Brian — most trusting 
of men — ^"that's a mere daub of her. She's like a 
wild flower. Of course Fm quite the fond parent now, 
and inclined to tell everybody about her. But she 
really is a marvel. She'll be here, I hope, in two or 
three months, and then, if you are still in Paris, you 
really must meet her." 

The interview ended with an invitation to lunch 
from Brian which was promptly accepted. 

Fenton had spent years in perfecting the art of 
suiting his manners to his company. In that school 
of the world in which he had been trained a certain 
personal magnetism was carefully studied. His good 
looks, his knowledge of the world and men and places, 
made him a delightful companion. Though he was 
utterly unscrupulous about money, though he lived en- 
tirely by swindling, or by trading on the weaknesses of 
younger men, he could, when he wished and when he 
was free of money cares, be a light-hearted and appar- 
ently good-hearted gentleman. But at the bottom of 
all this was a black, evil nature. 
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For two reasons he cultivated Brian assiduously. 
For the reason that he had money and knew nothing 
about it, and might, he saw, be an easy victim in 
case of necessity. And for the reason that he had 
begun, in an odd way, to envy him his guardianship 
of Perpetua. Her appearance in the portraits fasci- 
nated him. He had vague ideas of claiming her and 
getting her to work with him, and he marked her as a 
certain influence in the matter of managing Saville 
Mender, whom, at present, he kept in the background. 

Mender was getting increasingly difficult. He had 
been, unknown to Fenton, to see a doctor, who had 
warned him against his constant dissipations. Sleep- 
less nights and an enforced sobriety were making the 
young man nervous and irritable; and it was only 
with the greatest tact that Fenton had been able to 
induce him to insure his life for a large sum in his — 
Fenton's — interest The young man liked him, there 
was no doubt of that, because Fenton was the only 
man to whom he could confide his troubles, the only 
man who never sponged on him for trifles, the only 
man who had ever appeared to take his attempts at 
reform seriously. And now Fenton began to wonder 
if Perpetua would prove a binding link between this 
weak young man and himself. 

The summer passed, and Brian found himself very 
friendly with Russell Fenton. He had been introduced 
to Saville Mender — then on a water diet, and conse- 
quently very dull and sullen — and had been, as an 
artist, attracted by his looks. Saville Mender had the 
long, thin face of the more conventional type of aris- 
tocrat— ^a face that no amount of excess had as yet 
disfigured; and he bore himself well, and carried his 
head back and appeajpd rather a decent, uninteresting 
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young Englishman than the vain sensualist he, in 
reality, was. 

Just before Christmas Brian went over to London to 
urge John Diamond and the Daintrys to visit Paris 
while Perpetua was there. 

Mrs. Daintry hailed him with, " My dear man, how 
— how something you've grown I I only wish English 
had a few more words for some thoughts. I know 
what it is — no, I don't Stella, what is it I mean ? " 

" He's grown up," said Stella. 

" Not a bit of it," said Brian. " You ask Per- 
petua — she regards me now as a youth of twenty 
whose dashing extravagances have to be checked by 
a maternal hand. My dears, she's in that state of 
glory, and Heaven bless her for it, where she'd mother 
the Pope if he'd let her. She has got, if you admit 
the expression, religion very badly. She'd like to hang 
me with medals, and drape me with scapulars, and 
conduct me to services all day long. — I'm glad. I like 
a girl to take things like that seriously." 

" She's a Roman Catholic, then ? " said Stella dubi- 
ously. 

" She's a good girl," said Brian, *' and that's all 
I mind. That's all you mind, Stella — really. Your 
beloved saints and her beloved saints all sing together 
in the same choir. Lord! her letters 1 — I'm longing 
to see her, and so are you. Now — are you coming 
to Paris?" 

" Nothing on earth would persuade me," said Mrs. 
Daintry. " I hate jewellers' shops, and cafes, and 
French cabs." 

" Nothing on earth shall persuade you," said Brian, 
" but the words of this new little saint who asks in her 
prayers that you and Stella shall come. Besides, she'll 
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want new clothes, and how am I to buy clothes? And 
I want you to see my pictures. Stella, we will chloro- 
form your mother and bear her insensible to Paris by 
the nine o'clock train." 

" How you talk 1 " said Mrs. Daintry. 

" You dear good people," said Brian. " If you ex- 
pect an Irishman not to talk, you'll expect the Sphinx 
to wink. Faith, I'm glad to see you looking hand- 
somer than ever. Now I'm off to see old John, and 
I'm dining with you to-morrow. Is that settled?" ^ 

" I'm not coming to Paris," said Mrs. Daintry. 
" Bring Perpetua here." 

His face fell, but there was a humorous twinkle in 
his eyes. " And I've engaged two of the very nicest 
rooms, and prepared my studio as a sitting-room for 
ladies, and I've told Perpetua you'd meet her at 
the station with a bouquet of roses. — Well, that's 



over." 



u 



Mother 1 " said Stella, laughing. 
" Brian," said Mrs. Daintry, laughing, " Perpetua 
is perfectly right: twenty you arc, and twenty you'll 

always be. I suppose — " 

• • • • • 

When it came to John Diamond's turn to be per- 
suaded, Brian found no difficulty. The idea of seeing 
Perpetua drew him like a magnet. 
" And yet, you know," he said, *' I hate Paris." 
" My friend of much red tape," said Brian, with 
mock solemnity, " that I can well understand. I also 
hate your Paris. I hate the show streets, and the tea 
shops, and the Englishman trying to make himself at 
home. I will show you the other side. You shall 
stay at a little hotel on the left bank, and eat in a 
real French place. And you shall buy yourself a 
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queer hat,* and a caporal cigarette, and you shall never 
see a fashionable person." 

"You always dress life as if it were a play," said 
John Diamond, laughing. 

" Faith 1 Isn't it a play?" 

" Perhaps it is a tragedy." 

" Come out of your mugwumps," cried Brian — and 
that's a word of Perpetua's — " come out of them, and 
I'll warrant you'll want to buy paper windmills in two 
days. Besides — Perpetua. My dear Jack, I shall be 
terrified of her. She's all for regulating my manner 
of life now, and she's found that the alphabet is all 
P's and Q's. We shall have to be very circumspect 
and proper. I've arranged heaps of things — a visit 
to a circus, a dinner at a place you'll love if you'll 
close your eyes once and think it's a dream. — We'll 
do whatever Perpetua tells us, and, anyhow, you 
must see my pictures. — Is it a go? " 

" Four days, then," said John Diamond, looking at 
the heap of papers before him. 

" Four long days of our artless prattle," said Brian. 
— " John, you look older." 

"Ohl I always feel a thousand years old," he 
answered carelessly. 

"Trouble?" said Brian. 

" Oh 1 only the trouble of being alive." 

"Love?" 

John Diamond laughed, a little bitterly. 

"You have certainly caught the French atmos- 
phere," he said. " No, not love, only the lack of it — 
perhaps. Perhaps," he added, with a curious look, 
" I have a secret love gnawing at my heart. That 
would suit you, romanticist, down to the ground." 

" I'll get Perpetua to cure you," said Brian. " And 
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now it's settled, I'm off to face my tailor, of whom, 
I think, I'm more terrified than I know." 

" Bills ? " said John Diamond, copying Brian's man- 
ner. 

" No, not bills, only the feeling of looking ridiculous 
in his eyes. He looks at me, and says, ' Not quite our 
style, Mr. O'Cree; people are not wearing that this 
season.* Somehow I feel as I used to do before old 
Boogies at school. Why do English people always 
allow themselves to be bullied by servants ? " 

When he had gone, and Diamond was alone, the 
thought came to him, almost bitterly — ** I'll get Per- 
petua to cure you." How carelessly Brian had spoken 
the words ! How deeply they had touched him ! His 
clerk came into the room with a card, and stopped 
the train of thought. 

A week later saw them all in Paris. 
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CHAPTER XX 
A CURE OF SOULS 

Xy VERY map of Bohemia includes a part of Mont- 
•■^ martre and a part of Montparnasse, just as it in- 
cludes parts of Chelsea, Florence, Rome, the Forttmate 
Islands, and Fleet Street, and bits of New York and 
San Francisco. 

In Montparnasse, on the left bank of the Seine, and 
on the right side of the Boulevard Respail, was Brian's 
studio. From the window of the little sitting-room 
could be seen a long stretch of very Parisian street. 
Some horse-cab stables were nearly opposite, and little 
crimson-lined cabs came in and out, driven by white- 
hatted cochers, who cracked their whips whenever they 
were awake. There was a cremerie and a tiny res- 
taurant with shrubs in tubs outside, and a glittering 
cafe at the corner of the Boulevard, and a number 
of kiosks plastered with theatre advertisements, and a 
newspaper kiosk kept by an old dame who looked like 
a human cabbage. And not far away was the entrance 
to the Metro., and round the corner a cemetery, and 
shops full of things artists use, and shops full of femi- 
nine things placed daringly in the windows, and shops 
full of all kinds of peculiar things to eat, and a shop 
for coal and wood and wine. 

Along this highroad, on its broad pavement and 
avenue of trees, now leafless, all sorts and conditions 
of people walked: men with flowing hair, youthful 
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faces, an3 fluflFy beards, wearing black, or green, or 
grey corduroy clothes, cut not to fit And girls walked 
with them, gay and laughing, in picturesque, thread- 
bare garments. There were soldiers of the mildest, 
and policemen of the fiercest, and priests of all shapes 
and sizes, and blue-bloused workmen, and bank mes- 
sengers in blue cloaks and cocked hats, and women 
carrying armfuls of roses, and a number of busy-look- 
ing men carrying portfolios. But the most interesting 
people who passed down that highroad were the artists. 
They were so young; they looked and hoped so ar- 
dently for fame, even those who were most shabby and 
starved-looking. They had an atmosphere of romance 
about them as they looked for the golden laurels that 
grow so very, very rarely there, and their talk had a 
high vein of poetry as they made sweeping statements 
on the world's lack of taste and of the world's cold 
shoulder, about which they knew so much. They would 
sit in the cafe at the comer and demolish dozens of 
artistic reputations by the hour while they smoked 
cigarettes defiantly or strove valiantly to colour Turk's- 
head clay pipes. They were a race apart in a world 
of their own. So-and-so of the ordinary world might 
see across the road a dirty old woman selling news- 
papers — they saw a glitter of wonderful colours, the 
old dame as a grey-green spot, the papers and adver- 
tisements as a harmony, the muddy gravel as a colour- 
note, the dingy Rouses as a fine mass. They lived in a 
world of colour dreams that was as real to them as it 
was madness to others who did not live in that world. 
They defied convention, and made a convention of un- 
conventionality. They claimed themselves the salt of 
the earth and the kings of men, but the girls who were 
with them spoke in undertones of cheap blouses and 
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mended socks, and of struggle and hardship and hun- 
ger. 

On such a world Perpetua looked down wonder- 
ingly. 

" Well, my pretty," said Brian. *' Now you've 
arrived, we're going to be alone together for this 
evening, and to-morrow sees the invasion of your 
friends. — What are you dreaming about, little 
saint?" 

" I'm thinking that I've changed," she said. " I'm 
thinking that all that is a little bit melancholy." 

" Look here," said Brian, " if you dare to grow up, 
I shall buy you a hoop and make you run in the Lux- 
embourg Garden with other children." 

" It has been so different, Brian dear," she said, " so 
quiet — and this seems a whirl after the calm." 

"They are neither of them real," he answered — 
" neither your artificial peace nor this seeming rest- 
lessness. I'm going to quote Mrs. Browning to you 
as a punishment: 

"I love to think that His Completeness, 
Flows around our incompleteness : 
Round our restlessness His Rest. 

" I expect that's wrong, but that's the sense of it, and 
that's your father's religion, which he's turning on 
to please you. To be happy you must realise the 
big, marvellous things: how God scrapes off His 
palette on the sky at night and makes us sunsets ; how 
all you see down there, the rags and misery, the dingy 
street, the dingier people, are all bound up in beau- 
tiful bonds of love and pity. — There's so much love 
in the world, my dear, that even the beggars can 
warm themselves at someone's gentle heart. — Faith, 
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child, you're driving me into seriousness I Let's look 
at your face — thinner, quieter, sweeter. I'm the fond 
parent, aren't I ? " 

" We'll have oysters for dinner," said Perpetua. 

He smiled as he put his hands on her shoulders. 

" I'm glad to have you back," he said seriously. 
" You don't know how glad. — I don't think I do. 
You mean a great deal to me, Perpetua. There — 
Now you shall have the most wonderful dinner. Isn't 
eating a good thing? I feel you will rebuke me, but 
It is. I've ordered the dinner in a little room all to 
our two selves." 

She was dreaming, her thoughts miles away in the 
convent room, before the statue of the Madonna. 
There, before that Ideal, she had laid her soul, her 
new-born soul, all clean and white from its bath of 
prayers. And there she had whispered her secret 
thoughts to the Woman who had a Baby. And there 
she had uplifted the sighs and murmurs of a new emo- 
tion to the Infant Jesus, not so much that He was 
Jesus, but because He was a baby and the child of that 
beautiful woman. Her theology may have been at 
fault, but her worship was heart whole. 

There is an egotism in those who are young and 
discover religion that is touchingly beautiful. Per- 
petua, with her new ardour, had made up her mind to 
save Brian. She had also made up her mind to do 
everything in her power to save everybody. She 
prayed with young vehemence for all the world. She 
yearned to become the mother of a child who should 
be a saint. And she was too young at present to see 
the poetry of St. Francis of Assisi or his broadness of 
view, or his humour, for at present she was taking the 
new world she had discovered with deadly seriousness. 
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With the same vehemence she had used in throwing 
herself into the circus life she now threw herself into 
the religious life, and, though it made her a little 
quieter, she was in no degree a prig or less high- 
spirited. 

The effect upon her of what one may call the plac- 
ing of the cowl over the faun's head, was to render 
her an even more piquant study than shie had been. 
The elfin light was still in her eyes, the fairy note in 
her laughter, but where one could liken her before to 
a wild flower, one had now to think of her as a flower 
in a walled garden. She had the sweet-smelling, herb- 
like quality of those whose lives have been sheltered, 
the modulated tones of those whose voices are never 
raised in dispute. 

To those who loved her this change was easily ap- 
parent. Stella saw her walking among the lilies and 
choristers of heaven, and guarded her, almost jeal- 
ously, from the brambles and Bohemians of earth. 
She told Brian to put a guard on his tongue, and held, 
in those few weeks, long confidential talks on the beau- 
ties and mysteries of coming womanhood. 

Mrs. Daintry, who, from her age and temperament, 
had a fine appreciation of humanity, and a soft corner 
for young sinners as well as young saints, fell in with 
the mood, and allowed herself the luxurious joke of 
subscribing to the coquetry of Perpetua's nature by 
providing her with religious trinkets and several dar- 
ing hats. 

John Diamond worshipped — there was no other 
word for it — the sweet simplicity and the shining 
goodness of the girl which, coming as it did to him in 
the midst of a sordid experience of humanity, aided 
his genuinely optimistic view of the world at large. 
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Perpetua seemed to him to express his ideal of a 
young woman, a being, in reality, invented by himself 
to supply the deficiencies he always found in the genu- 
ine article. He had not cross-examined witnesses of 
both sexes for some years for nothing, and though they 
departed almost invariably from the blazing light of 
real truth, he still felt that there were people who 
would come up to his standard. In a word, he be- 
lieved in all the people he had ever met. He had yet 
to discover that Truth is but a tissue of various im- 
pressions expressed through one temperament: that 
everybody in the world varied as much in their idea of 
Truth as they did in their idea of Beauty. 

Perpetua enjoyed herself. She was surrounded by 
people who loved her and whom she loved. Being in 
Brian's studio with all the circus pictures about her, 
reminded her of all the charmed life that had been 
hers, and her naturally gay spirit came back unclouded 
but tempered by the conventual atmosphere. The 
many glances of admiration she met with in the streets 
and restaurants delighted her, and while she reproached 
herself in her prayers for her vanity, she took pains 
to dress to suit herself, and while she accused herself 
nightly of pride, she looked to it that her hair was 
beautifully dressed, and that her feet were perfectly 
shod. 

This new femininity was a source of constant de- 
light to Brian, who took as much pleasure now in her 
dainty refinements as he had done in her picturesque 
untidiness. He bought her scarfs of Eastern silks, 
and a fine brooch of a star sapphire set in diamonds 
and, though he would never consent to dress elabo- 
rately himself, was delighted to be seen with a daugh- 
ter who was all a man could desire. 
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" Most men," said Mrs. Daintry, " think that a 
touch of the serpent is a great assistance to Eve." 

" Most women/' he replied, " prefer a man who is 
not all saint." 

" Not that actual wickedness is alluring/' she an- 
swered, " but the possibilities of it add to the excite- 
ment." 

" Raying with fire? " he suggested. 

" Playing/' she said, " with anything. It is when 
the play becomes real that the Guardian Angels draw 
their swords." 

"And in Perpetua's case?" 

" In her case," she said, tapping her forehead, " re- 
ligion has mounted to her head like strong wine. She 
will get sober." 

*' Heaven forbid ! " he answered. 

" I'm an old woman," said Mrs. Daintry, " and I've 
seen dozens of girls grow up. Perpetua's religious 
craze is good for her." 

" It is good for me too," said Brian. 

" She will marry, one of these days." 

" May the ^y be many years away," he said fer- 
vently. 

She looked at him as he said this, and observed how 
suddenly pained his expression became. 

" My dear/' she said, " don't get too fond of her. 
It's a mistake to love any one too much in this world, 
for you are sure to lose them." 

" My own daughter," he exclaimed. 

" Remember, Brian, she's not your own daughter." 

" As if that could make the least difference 1 " 

She paused for some time before speaking again, 
looking at him doubtfully. 

" I wonder what you will do without her," she said. 
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His voice was low and tense. 

" Heaven knows ! " he replied. " But I'm not going 
to lose her yet. Faith, Tve lived for her, indeed I 
havel Fve tucked the darling up in bed, and heard 
all her thoughts, and shared all her dreams, known all 
her aspirations and defeats. Fve nursed her, and 
comforted her, and loved her day and night since she 
came — the dear babyl — to my studio. I tell you, 
Mrs. Daintry, if she leaves me to marry some other 
man I shall go crazy. I can't lose her." 

" You will have to be fair to her," she said. " Sup- 
pose some really fine young man of her own age comes 
along, and they begin a romance — what then ? " 

Brian banged his fist on the chair, 

" I had never thought of it. Mon Dieu 1 " 

"Well?'' 

" Well," he said. " I suppose — I suppose — 
But, hang it all, Mrs, Daintry, she's a child 1 " 

" She will spring up and grow into a woman, and a 
desirable woman too, before you notice it. Do you 
ever realise that the figures of Love and Justice, both 
blind, were invented by men? No woman ever be- 
lieved in a blind Love or a blind Justice, though they 
may say so. We women are all mothers and run you 
children, and we know." 
Why say all this now? " 

Because, my dear, when you see her next, she will 
be — what? over eighteen. She is beautiful now; she 
will be more so then. And then she will return to you 
and meet your friends, and, I take it, your friends are 
not blind aa you hope. Youth will meet youth, and 
you, my dear, will look at yourself one morning in the 
l^lass, and will see a grey hair — voila." 

He stood up and went over to the window — they 
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were sitting in his room — and saw outside a group 
of young students, girls and boys, go by, all laughing, 
together. 

" I never felt so young in my life," he said savagely. 

" Ah, Brian," she said sadly, " we all say that when 
we get older. Young people never think of age. 
Time seems to them eternal. To us every minute of 
the clock counts." 

" I shall keep her at the convent," he said. 

"For ever?" 

He turned round almost violently. 

"When a man has built up the whole of his life 
with one idea, it is difficult to bring another one into 
it. I pictured her growing up with me, living with 
me as the years went on, our love for each other in- 
creasing until Death took one of us away. And 



now — " 



" My dear," she said gently, " you are young in 
heart. And you are an artist by nature. But you 
are trying to tempt Nature. Without being inquisi- 
tive, I can make a guess that your life has not been 
entirely platonic. Yours is a hot, vigorous tempera- 
ment. — You know it is one of the few compensations 
for growing old that one may speak the truth with- 
out offence. — Perpetua's is not a cold nature. She 
is warm, loving, a bom mother of children. There 
is a music, my dear, that pierces walls and flows over 
seas until it finds its echo in some heart. Perpetua 
will one day hear that music, and she will follow it 
until she finds the player. — I am really trying to be 
kind." 

" Thank you — really thank you," he said abruptly. 
" I must go into the studio now, before the light goes." 
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"Before the light goes/' she said, very tenderly. 
"Poor Brian!" 

He closed the door. 

Stella came in a quarter of an hour afterwards, and 
found her mother sitting almost in the dark. 

" Well, mother darling," she said, " Perpetua and 
I have been to the Louvre. It is delightful to watch 
her hover over the pictures/' 

" Stella," said Mrs. Daintry, " I know you can keep 
a secret. Brian is in love with Perpetua — ^^only he 
doesn't know it. — That's a secret, remember." 

" Mother dear/' she answered, kissing her, " I knew 
that ten minutes after we arrived here." 



CHAPTER XXI 
THE WORLD AT TWENTY 

npHERE came the day — it was bound to come — 
'*' when Perpetua was twenty. She accepted it as 
a marvel, waking up in the morning, jumping out of 
bed, and surveying the world from her bedroom win- 
dow to see if it had changed in the night. Of course 
it had changed. When one is twenty things happen 
that never have happened before, and never will hap- 
pen again. A bird sang, full-throated. The sun was 
just up, and was lazily dusting the dew from the fields 
and putting the shadows crooked for the day. A curl 
of blue smoke, having all the village to itself, came 
out of a chimney and drew fantastic pictures in the 
air. It came from the kitchen chimney of The Plume 
of Feathers, and at The Plume of Feathers a young 
man was staying. 

Perpetua's bedroom window was wide open, and 
she thought she could hear the world's heart beating, 
and because that thought came to her, she knelt by the 
open window and said a prayer that had the same 
note of praise in it that the full-throated bird sang. 
And then she got up and paddled about on her bare 
feet humming softly. 

The young man in the bedroom of The Plume of 
Feathers was also awake, and because the sun streamed 
in through the muslin curtains he cursed softly and 
turned his face to the wall. He kept thinking to him- 
self, " Fm a swine, a beastly swine. But, by Jingo ! 
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Tm going to chuck everything and become a decent 
chap. — I wonder if she knows I love her, — I won- 
der if she 'knows I'm a swine. If she does, it's all up, 
and I shall shoot myself." 

His name was Saville Mender. 

In another room, hung with crimson rep and dec- 
orated with antimacassars, with a picture of a prize 
cow over the dressing-table, and the landlord's father 
opposite the bed, Russell Fenton lay asleep. When he 
slept the lines were smoothed out of his face, and he 
looked ten years younger than his age. He could 
afford to sleep, for he had managed his affairs so neatly 
that he felt at ease. His conscience slept with him. 

If genius is the art of taking pains, then Fenton 
was a genius. He had worked hard and carefully 
during the two past years, and at last he had landed 
his prize with an art that looked like Nature or the 
workings of Providence. Gradually but surely he had 
worked his way into Brian's confidence, then into Per- 
petua's, whom he met the second time she came to 
Paris from the convent school, and finally he had ar- 
ranged, by a master-stroke, that all four should meet 
in the idyllic spot of Verdon, and there play out the 
comedy. He had feathered his nest like an artist. 
No one would have imagined, from the peaceful look 
of the man in bed, that he was capable of so much 
villainy. For it was villainy of the most subtle and 
crafty order. 

Saville Mender had been too fat a prize to let go 
until he had been completely bled. But he was not 
easy to manage; between love and a water diet, or 
remorse and much drink, he had been as irritable and 
suspicious as only such a nature as his could be. 
Crafty measures prevailed, and when Fenton had 
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made himself absolutely necessary to the young man 
by guarded and quietly veiled threats of blackmail. 
Mender persuaded himself that he was his only friend, 
and one day, in a fit of semi-intoxication, had insured 
his life in F'enton's favour, and had drawn up a will 
leaving him some thousands of pounds. That was 
some time ago. Since then, after a scare about his 
health. Mender had become more temperate, and, 
with that, more sullen and morose. On one occasion 
he actually threatened to destroy his will. 

So slippery was he that Fenton became nervous 
that his source of income was likely to end, and, 
though it was the blackest of thoughts, he began to 
wish that Mender might die. Very little persuaded 
the boy back into his dissipated habits which had un- 
dermined his constitution. 

At that time, just after the arrival of Perpetua on 
the scenes, Fenton was hard pressed for ready money. 
In order to avoid unpleasant inquiries he was forced 
to repay some of his ill-gotten gains, and a man, once 
an associate of his who he hoped was conveniently 
in gaol, appeared suddenly in Paris and demanded a 
thousand pounds. No sooner had this occurred than 
another man threatened to denounce Fenton, even 
more, he threatened to kill him unless he was supplied 
with money. This last man, a notorious character and 
a member of a gang of swindlers, owed a long sen- 
tence of imprisonment to the fact that Fenton had 
found it convenient to inform upon him, and now that 
he was out of prison he determined to make the rest 
of Fenton's life a burden to him. So all the threads 
of a career of swindling were drawn together, and 
Fenton found himself gradually surrounded by the 
mistakes of his past. 
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Something had to be done, and, practically under 
compulsion, he met these two men and propounded 
his scheme. He had, he told them, a rich young man 
in tow who needed careful handling. He knew that, 
under certain circumstances, he could wean a large 
part of his fortune from him. He would be forced, 
possibly, to go to extreme measures. (Here the last 
and worst of the men grinned evilly. His name was 
William Christian.) 

The young man, Fenton told th^m, would marry 
a most attractive girl, who, in course of time, would 
come under his, Fenton's, thumb. — It was a hint, a 
mere suggestion; but these men were used to sug- 
gestions. They merely named their price. It was 
high. 

And now a great part of the scheme was accom- 
plished. Saville Mender was in love with Perpetua. 
Perpetua was very sorry for the young man. — The 
rest was easy. 

Three things served them well. Brian's adoration 
of the girl, Perpetua's new-found religion, and Sayille 
Mender's sleeplessness. The first made it easy for 
Fenton to throw the young people together, for he 
subtly suggested that it was good for Perpetua to 
know people of her own age. The second gave Per- 
petua an opportunity of really saving somebody. And 
the third made Mender take to morphia. — Fenton 
suggested the morphia. 

Verdon was a bower of cheery orchards. It was 
one of those wonderful English villages that appear 
to have been made by — or for — gardeners and 
artists. Thatched roofs, gables, a twisted street, the 
quaintest of churches, and a wonderful fourteenth-cen- 
tury almshouse. It slept in a hollow, through which 
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a stream flowed musically, and was inhabitated by 
delightful rustics who, apparently, were alive in 
order to cultivate the picturesque. 

After the success of Brian's exhibition of the circus 
pictures, Fenton had suggested that he should paint 
an English village after the same manner. He not 
only did that, but he found the village. It was one 
of Fenton's peculiarities, that he really loved beautiful 
things. This village appealed to him in an extra- 
ordinary way, and he would have liked to return there, 
after his course of active evil was over, and become 
one of the sleepy, peaceful inhabitants. He was not 
wholly bad, but he had always regarded life as an ad* 
venture in which the Devil took the hindermost. He 
had the peculiar gift, largely cultivated, of being able 
first to condone, and then to forget, his past deeds. 
He constantly absolved himself, and constantly vowed 
that he was no worse than half the men he knew. 
And that was true, since most of the men he knew 
were as bad as himself. He had even argued himself 
into believing he had a certain justification in this pe- 
culiar affair. He told himself that such a man as 
Mender was killing himself anyhow; that Perpetua 
would only have to put up with him for a few years, 
and would then be well enough off to marry whom 
she chose. He was driven into a comer, and this was 
the natural way out of it. Christian, when they 
parted in Paris, had likened him to Pecksniff, and 

Fenton had been genuinely indignant. 

• • • • • 

Breakfast, when one is twenty, is a glorious meal. 
Of course, to those people who have the magic gift 
of always remaining twenty, all meals are glorious, 
and breakfast the most of all. At breakfast every- 
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thing is fresh and clean. Eggs and honey, and new 
bread, and cream and fresh butter, and fruit and tea, 
are the food of the gods. Tea, as a meal, is for the 
man of forty. A little philosophical, is tea. Toast 
and muffins, and salt and a kettle, are a philosopher's 
right. 

Perpetua loved breakfast because she felt well, be- 
cause she had just had a cold bath, because she loved 
most things. On this particular morning, when the 
room was full of primroses, and the table covered 
with letters and parcels, she sang for joy. No need 
to describe the presents; they were everything she 
wanted. One little packet, left to the last, made her 
blush when she opened it. Brian did not see the blush, 
he was reading John Diamond's letter. 

The parcel contained one of those little thin gold 
watches that look delightful and never go for long. 
But the thing that gave her joy was a little gold ele- 
phant to hold the watch at night. The present was 
from Saville Mender ; but the idea came from Fenton. 

" Brian," she said, sitting down and pouring out 
a cup of tea, " Brian darling, nobody ever had such 
a birthday I" 

" I quite believe you," he replied. " In fact, I do 
not believe anybody was ever twenty before. 
Wouldn't you like to tie up all the sheep with pink 
bows, and curl all the cow's tails, and make daisy- 
chains for air the pigs, and then sit and whisper to 
the grass that its hair wants cutting? I know, my 
chick, because I'm twenty every day when you are 
with me. Are we going to take our lunch out ? " 

"You are to work this morning," she answered, 
a little confused, " and after lunch we'll go for ( long, 
long walk, and you shall tell me fairy stories." 

x6 
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" So you still believe in fairies? " he asked. 

" I am one," she answered, laughing. 

So, while he painted in the garden, she walked out 
of the village in a hat of purple straw, and met Saville 
Mender on the bridge. 

He was feverishly excited and his hands were hot. 
For one thing, all unknown to Fenton, he had been 
keeping away from morphia for some weeks, and as 
the drug* had not as yet got too strong a hold on him, 
he managed to do without it. But his sleepless nights 
were awful. 

Perpetua knew what was coming, and her heart 
leapt within her. She gave herself to the sacrifice as 
readily as any saint. Poor, innocent victim, she ran 
smiling to the stake! 

They reached a little coppice full of tender green 
things, and carpeted with primroses. The air was 
filled with their sweet dusky odour. 

Fearful of her, fearful for himself, he began at 
once. 

" My God, I love you, Perpetua I I do — with all 
my heart. Don't speak. I know I'm rotten; I've 
been an awful swine — awful, you are too sweet and 
innocent to understand. I've never loved a girl be- 
fore — I swear it ; though I have known heaps — thou- 
sands, all silly fools. You must know what a rotter 
I am — I've tried to tell you before, but I couldn't. 
I've got pots of money, and all that, but that doesn't 
count with you, I know. — Say you'll have me, for 
God's sake, or I shall go mad ! I drink, and I curse, 
and I've lived like a swine — but you can keep me 
straight, Perpetua." 

Perpetua's heart stood still. For one moment, like 
sm inspiration, she knew that she did not love him. 
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She knew by instinct that this was pity she was feel- 
ing for him. But no one had ever wanted her before 
like this, and she wondered, in a reverent way, what 
a saint would have done. Her sacrifice was calm and 
deliberate, whatever her heart was. Inwardly she ac- 
cused herself of lack of virtue for not feeling more 
for this man. 

"Don't — don't say you won't marry me!" said 
Mender. Then, as she did not speak, he threw him- 
self on the grass at her feet and began to sob. " I 
know I'm vile," he said, "but — but I love you. I 
think I never meant to love anybody if I could help 
it, but I can't help it. You are so good, and so beauti- 
ful. — I'm not fit for you, I know. I'm not fit to touch 
you. Oh," he groaned, " I am such a beast ! I'd tell 
you what kind of a brute I am if you'd only under- 
stand, but you wouldn't. In a way I'm glad you can't 
— it's too horrible. This life is killing me. I'm 
nearly half dead with it, as it is. I can't sleep, Per- 
petua. I shall die if I can't sleep. And if you won't 
have me I shall die anyhow." 

She looked down at the young man kneeling at her 
feet, crushing the primroses, crushing the young grass, 
and she knew that he was not a fine object with his 
weak mouth and his heavy eyes. But something at 
once maternal and heavenly touched her. God, she 
thought, bade her take this young man and mend his 
life, so that, when the Day was come, she could say, 
" I have done this thing for Thee, O Lord." 

Saville Mender watched her face. It came, lean- 
ing over him, between him and heaven, surrounded 
by the young leaves of the trees, and out of his self 
pity, out of his desire, something purer came to him, 
and he looked down again, ashamed. 
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He never asked her if she loved him — that was 
like him — and he never offered her anything but the 
broken shreds of his life to piece together. But, in 
that simple moment of grace, he murmured, ** It isn't 
fair. There are lots of finer men, — I shall under- 
stand." 

It melted her, and tears stood in her eyes. She was 
only twenty, and life seemed very long. " Surely," 
she thought, " I must do this. It is for me to db what 
I can." 

Then, as he still knelt, she said in a low voice, 
more to God than to him, " I will do what I can." 

He kissed her hands, murmured broken words of 
thanks, and for a while they remained silent. 

Then she began to speak. 

" I must ask my father," she said, ** and he will 
tell me if I am right. No man has ever loved me 
before." 

He stood up and was most humble. Perhaps a 
new light shone in him. Perhaps, deep down, there 
was something remaining of the child his father had 
adored. He took her hand, held it firmly, and said, 
" My darling 1 I'm not religious, but, before God, 
I'll do my damnedest." 

Fenton met them an hour afterwards on the high- 
road where he had been waiting. He sent Mender 
back to the Inn and walked alone with Perpetua. He 
had made up his mind to claim her. 

" I have something very strange to tell you," he 
said. " It will put me in a horrible light, but that 
can't be helped. I regard that boy almost as a son. 
Now I regard you almost as a daughter. Tell me, 
can you remember your real father?" 
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" I can't," she answered, perplexed. " I don't think 
I ever saw him, or I was too little to remember." 

" Brian has been good to you," he said. 

" Good ! " was her answer. " He has been every- 
thing to me." 

" I think," he said, carefully weighing his words, 
*' that he will be more pleased than you imagine about 
this engagement." 

She remained silent, questioning him with her eyes. 

" He is a restless person, is Brian, a real wanderer, 
I think he feels sometimes that you would be happier 
if you had a home. No," he continued quickly, seeing 
she was about to speak, " not that he cannot give you 
a home, but I mean a home of your own. Then he 
could be off and away without — " 

" Without me," she said. 

Fenton took her hand. 

" My dear Perpetua," he said. " With a real father 
it might be different. — What would you do if I told 
you I knew your real father? What would your 
religion tell you to do?" 

She stopped and drew her hand from his, looking 
at him with miserable eyes. " You don't understand, 
Mr. Fenton, how I love Brian." 

"And Saville?" 
Poor Saville ! " she said very softly. 
You have no one of your own flesh and blood to 
go to in this case," he insisted. . " It would make a 
difference. Brian will try to persuade you not to 
marry Saville Mender — that I know. If he does not 
succeed, he will bring his friends here to do their 
best. If that does not answer, he will be angry and 
insist. — You can save the boy. I have done my best, 
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but it is useless. He needs a woman, for he is half a 
woman himself. . It is a sacred duty, Perpetua." 

" Brian will understand that." 

" Perpetua," he said, taking her hand again, " I told 
you I had something very strange to tell you. Listen 
to me. — It is the story of a man of wild impulses and 
evil desires; of a man who erred in his youth and 
has spent his age regretting it. A sordid, common, 
ordinary story. A man deserted his wife and child, 
and left them to starve in a miserable place in Lon- 
don; went away and forgot them — forgot them al- 
most entirely, until one day he saw the child again, 
learnt her name, and knew that she was his. From 
that moment he loved her, and tried to win her back 
to him." 

She was trembling now. A strange feeling came 
over her as she looked at Fenton, who, curious crea- 
ture that he was, half persuaded himself of the truth 
of what he was saying. At that moment, when they 
were both looking into each other's eyes, the likeness 
between them was extraordinary. 

" Why," she whispered, " did you never tell me be- 
fore?" 

" My dear," he said gently, " the time had not come. 
You belong to me now — to me and to Saville. You 
shall be our help; we will be yours. If Saville is to 
be helped, he must be helped at once. Do you under- 
stand? — You love him?" 

" I don't know," she said piteously. ** I don't know 
what I feel. Please give me time to think." 

" My dear," he answered, almost tenderly, for she 
looked so broken, " I am your father. Let me make 
amends for all I have done. Think what you will 
feel when you know Saville is better. I know your 
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heart, because I have watched you very closely, and 
I know that you have given it to him. Tell Brian 
that you love the boy — as you do. He will be glad in 
his heart that you are provided for, but sore that you 
should leave him. He is a great artist, and he ought 
to live alone and give his life to his art. — And I am 
getting old, Perpetua ; I need a daughter." 

This wrung a cry from her. " I want to go away. 
I can't bear it. — I'm tod young." 

There was something not altogether evil in the man 
that wanted to let her go. But that very morning 
Christian had written him a letter threatening ex- 
posure, or even worse, if he did not produce some 
money soon. Once Perpetua was married, Fenton 
could ask her to get money out of Saville on a hun- 
dred pretexts. He was cornered as he stood now. 

" I am going to tell Brian," he said soothingly. 
" You need not worry, my dear, I will break it to him. 
Go to Saville — I'll send him to you, that will be 
better. Come, my dear child, dry your eyes and 
the sun will shine again. Love is a wonderful 
thing to heal an aching heart. Saville is generous 
and good and weak. — God has sent you to make him 
strong." 

She had been well trained in the lesson of obedi- 
ence. She seemed to see the face and hear the voice 
of Sister Ursula telling her to do what was right. 
As she closed her eyes and moved her lips in a prayer 
for strength, she did not see a man coming towards 
them up the road ; but Fenton saw him, and his blood 
ran cold. It was William Christian. 

Leaving her, he went swiftly to meet Christian, and 
spoke to him. 

" I followed my letter," said Christian — " I followed 
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it, you dog, to sec what you were doing here. — Who's 
that?" 

*' That is my daughter," he answered. 

" Then Heaven help her ! " Christian said. " Have 
you settled an)rthing?" 

" Hush ! It's all perfectly right. She is going to 
marry him. After that, leave it to me." 

" I shan't leave you very far out of my sight, Mr. 
Russell Fenton," said the man. "You've got ten 
years of prison to make good, my precious friend. 
Nol I. don't want to speak to the girl — I suppose 
she's as rotten as you are." 

" Don't you say a word against her," said Fenton. 

" Rot ! " Christian said, with a sneer. " You're all 
tarred with the same brush. — I'll meet you at lunch. 
So tong." 

Perpetua, who stood some way off watching them, 
waited till Fenton came back. 

"A stranger?" she said. 

" A man I used to know," he answered. " I'm 
doing a little business with him, and he came down 
here to find me. — Now, I'm going to send you and 
Saville off together for the afternoon." 

She obeyed unresisting. All power of choice seemed 
to be gone from her. A new sense of weakness had 
sprung up in her. Her old ideas, her old dreams, her 
whole world had been demolished in one short hour. 
She left the fairy-tales and fancies of her life with 
Brian and plunged at once into real life, and it took 
her courage away. One idea stood out clearly. She 
must marry Saville, not to marry him would be to 
deny the God who had sent her into the world to 
help him. 
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Russell Fenton found Brian at work in his studio. 

" Is that you, Fenton ? " he cried. " Come in. The 
great gods are good to me to-day, and this beastly 
thing is going right at last. I've scraped it out dozens 
of times, and Faith I just when I was going to chuck 
it all, the blame thing does itself. — What's the 
trouble?" 

The two men stood facing one another. 

" Look at me," said Fenton. 

" Bless me, I know your face well enough ! " 

"Who am I like?" 

Brian gazed more curiously. 
Why all this mystery? " he asked. 
I am Perpetua's father," said Fenton. 

Brian laughed, took a cigarette out of his case, lit 
it, and suddenly grew grave. 

What the devil do you mean?" he asked. 

You're mad or drunk or silly." 
Look at me," said Fenton. 

"A chance likeness proves nothing." 
I will tell you the story of Perpetua's mother," 
said Fenton, "until it comes to the point where I 
vanished, and you take it up. — I have told her al- 
ready." 

"What for?" Brian shouted. "Take care, Mr. 
Fenton. I'll not have my little girl hurt." 

" You admit the likeness ? " 

"I admit nothing. I wish to hear nothing. The 
whole thing is preposterous and absurd. Besides, if 
it was true, what difference could it make? " 

Fenton handed him two papers: the certificate of 
his marriage, and the registration paper of his child's 
birth. 
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Brian read the papers, his fingers trembling as he 
held them. 

" Well," he said, " it makes no difference. I have 
locked after her since she was a child, and you de- 
serted her. You can have no possible claim on her." 

** I make no claim," said Fenton. 

" Then what the devil do you mean by coming into 
our lives and upsetting everything?" said Brian furi- 
ously. " If you make no claim — and you cannot — 
why tell us this ? Why tell her ? She is quite happy." 

"I told you, and I told her," Fenton answered, 
" because I wished to put myself in the right on an- 
other matter." 

Brian gave a sigh of relief. 

"And now you have done it?" he asked. 

" Pcrpetua is in love," said Fenton. 

" That's a lie, and a stupid lie." 

"She accepted Saville Mender this morning." 

Brian put his hand on the back of a chair to steady 
himself. 

" She never told me," he said. 

" They are young," said Fenton, " and men of our 
age forget youth. We are both going to lose her." 

" Lose her 1 '* cried Brian, his face white with rage. 
"You damn cur, you've arranged this! I know it. 
Do you think I'm going to lose her? Not if I know 
it. — The blithering young fool! I'll stop that quick 
enough ! " 

" One moment," said Fenton calmly. " She loves 
him. I know that is true. Just as I find her, I have 
to lose her. It is harder for you certainly, but remem- 
ber that you offer her nothing. You can't keep her 
by your side for ever. — Have you ever thought of 
that? He's a young njan, good looking, with a posi- 
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tion, and plenty of money, and he worships the ground 
she treads on. A romance has come suddenly into 
their lives; are you going to stop it? Are you going 
to force the claims of guardianship and keep the girl 
by you, out of charity? Are you going to spoil all 
her life by asking her to reject ever)rthing because 
you, a middle-aged man, want to keep her from her 
natural life? — Besides, she loves him. She has just 
told me so. I know it — it is in her eyes. — They 
have gone off alone together now. I saw them go. 
They have forgotten you, forgotten me, in the beauti- 
ful selfishness of their love. — Are you going to spoil 
that?" 
" For God's sake get out of this studio ! " 
Fenton took up his hat and went quietly to the door. 



CHAPTER XXII 
THE NIGHT BEFORE 

T^HE house was full of wedding presents. Stella 
and her mother were there. Warner, Hamilton, 
and Double were stopping in the village — Hamilton 
morose as usual, Double saying nothing. 

All the tears, expostulations, tempestuous scenes, 
solemn conclaves, were over. The solicitors of both 
sides had fought one another benevolently, and had 
departed. Jchn Diamond was coming in the morn- 
ing. The only stranger in the place, whose name was 
William Christian, was received by Brian as a guest. 
A priest was to marry them in the little Catholic 
church. The entire village had given up every 
thought to the ceremony, and the whole story was 
gone over every night at the bar of The Plume of 
Feathers. 

Saville Mender had altered. His handsome face 
looked healthy now. His eyes shone with happiness. 
It was obvious to everybody that he was tremendously 
in love. 

Perpetua was wonderfully calm. She alone, of all 
the people concerned, seemed least moved. She had 
been for hours with the priest, and had come away 
from him each time with a look of uplifted joy on 
her face. 

She looks," said Mrs. Daintry one day to Stella, 
piore like a martyr than a bride." 

252 
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Perpetua would tell Stella nothing, and almost 
avoided Brian. And the one person in whom she 
seemed to put most confidence was the morose Ham- 
ilton, with whom she went for long walks. 

Brian was a pitiful sight. His cheeks had sunk 
and his eyes were like fiery swords. He shook if 
any one spoke to him suddenly, and gave vent to 
bursts of temper if any one tried to speak to him 
alone. Instead of seeing people, he shut himself up 
in the studio and sat brooding day after day. After 
one long talk with Stella he retired, and no one knew 
what he was feeling. But in the nervous, excitable 
time before a wedding such things were taken more 
for granted than they would have been at any other 
time. Stella kept her own counsel. 

The night before the wedding arrived. They had 
a small dinner party at Brian's house, when every- 
body tried to be very amusing and everybody con- 
spicuously failed. They broke up early: Brian went 
to his studio, and others went away. Stella and Mrs. 
Daintry fussed over Perpetua until she asked them to 
leave her. That was at midnight. 

Brian, who was sitting in his studio, heard soft 
steps come along the passage and a knock upon his 
door. 

"Who is there?" he asked, after the knock had 
been repeated. 

" Perpetua." 

He unlocked the door and, with a sudden gasp in his 
throat, let her in. 

Her hair was down, and she was in a purple dress- 
ing-gown, and her feet were bare. 

He drew up an arm-chair for her, and when she 
had sat down, stood up and looked at her. 
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"Daddy/* she whispered. 

Tears suddenly rushed to his eyes. 

•• Don't I — my God, don't ! " he said huskily. 

** Daddy darling, I'm your little girl again, just for 
to-night. — You won't speak to me? You won't help 
me?" 

His arms hung stiffly by his sides. He could not 
trust himself to look at her. 

" Go to bed/' he whispered — " go to bed." 

" Brian, my very dear one/' she pleaded, " I want 
to tell you so much. I know you don't understand 
what I am doing — I don't know quite if I under- 
stand myself. — But it mustn't make any difference 
to us — please, it mustn't. I owe you everything — 
everything in the world. I love you with all my 
heart, and I can't bear to see you unhappy. We 
shall always be just the same — you and I." 

"Never/' said Brian. 

"Darling!" She rose and went towards him. 

" Sit down," he commanded. 

She obeyed him wonderingly. 

" Do be sweet ! " she pleaded. " It's our last night 
together, Brian. I do — I do thank you for all the 
wonderful things of my life. You've given me a path 
of flowers everywhere/* 

He forced himself to speak, though his voice 
sounded hard and rough. 

" My little girl — *' he began, and could say no more. 

" Are you so sorry ? " she said. 

He made a vague motion with his arm, as if to dis- 
miss the subject 

"But, my dearest," she pleaded, in her soft, low 
voice, "do let's remember all the things we have 
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done together. Do let's — " Her courage failed her. 
She had meant to be so brave, but the tears came 
fast and choked her utterance. "I don't want to 
leave you," she wailed. And at this, this poignant 
memory of her and of the words she said when first 
she went to school, Brian went over to her and knelt 
down by her side. 

"You shan't leave me/* he said, taking both her 
hands. His voice had a new note in it — something 
that thrilled her as she had never been thrilled before. 
" Listen," he said. " I never meant to say this to you, 
but I must now. With that other man there, who is 
your real father, something has — has — oh, I don't 
know how to say it I — has given way in me, Per- 
petua, and something has come to me that is the big- 
gest, saddest thing in my life. — You are not my 
daughter any longer, darling." 

She looked at him, flushed hotly, lowered her eyes, 
and drew her hands out of his« 

I love 3FOU," he said, in a hoarse, passionate voice, 

and you love me. We have grown into this, blindly, 
without knowing it, sweetly, without defining it. — I 
worship you. I adore you. My own, my darling, 
my sweet, I won't let you go I Let me speak on — I 
must. I love you as a man loves a woman with a new 
love — a greater love than any man has ever felt for 
any woman. You are the whole world to me." 

She drew away from him, frightened by his ve- 
hemence. 

** You mustn't say this," she cried. " You know 
you mustn't ! " 

And then her heart stood still. Somewhere out of 
nowhere that piper played who plays the tune of Love. 
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Somewhere out of nowhere came the brush of wings. 
Somewhere out of nowhere the swift dart came whose 
point goes quivering straight into the heart. 

Her eyes sought his. Her hands sought his. 

** Brian/* she whispered — ** Brian, it's too late.** 

'* No, dear, no.** Their voices hushed, as if the 
world might hear, as if they were in some sacred 
place, as if they wished no other ears but theirs to 
catch the precious words. **No, a thousand times 
no," he said, while their eyes melted. "We'll go 
away now. Dress quickly, my beauty. — O God, to 
think I nearly missed you! — to think we've got a 
new world, all our own. My sweet 1 " 

'* How long, my darling," she answered him — 
**oh, how long have you known?" 

" When he first told me, then I knew,** he said. 
•* I knew I had grown into this love for you.'* 

She swayed, so that he put out his arms to hold 
her. 

"I love you — like this — now, at thia moment^ 
now — for the first time." 

" Dress then, my beloved," he urged her, *' and leti 
us go." 

Then, quite by chance,, the neck of her nightdress 
opened, and a gold cross gleamed in the light. It 
hung on a chain about her breast. She saw it, held it, 
closed her eyes, and trembled. 

" What is it, my darling? " he asked. 

She shook her head wearily, and the passionate loolc 
died out of her eyes. In an instant she was on her 
feet. 

" It's wrong,'* she cried. " I have promised. I 
must save him. — Brian, before God I know this is 
wrong." 
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She gave a little cry, as if she were wounded. 
"Mary, help mel" was the cry. 

Brian moved close to her, seeing only her beautiful 
face, her agonised eyes, 

"Wrong?" he said. "Is love counted wrong — in 
your Church? Is it a crime that I should take you 
away from a loveless marriage ? Is your God so blind 
that He cannot see that you and I were made for 
each other ? " 

She seemed to be enveloped in a mist of prayers. 
" Sweetheart " — and her voice was calmer — " I can- 
not do this thing. I love you with all my heart and 
soul, but I cannot go with you. — He needs me more 
than you do/' 

"What are you saying?" he flung at hen "Am 
I to be sacrificed for that idea of yours, that you must 
save — save what? — save whom? A miserable fool, 
half dead already — " 

" He loves me," she answered. " Help me, Brian. 
Keep me strong. Let me go. I know what is right, 
though it is breaking my heart. God has asked it of 
me, and I must give it to Him." 

" Do you think any priest would marry you, hear- 
ing this ? " he cried. " It is a profanation of the sacra- 
ment, a horrible thing — no marriage. Here am I — 
I love you; you are fire and flame and cool shadow, 
bouse and home and comfort, child and friend and 
wife, to me." 

She was white as a lily, and her long black hair 
made her look more white, and her purple dressing- 
gown was <^en and showed the white nightdress like 
a sheath to her slender body. Her lips were like 
crimson roses^ and her eyes like sea pools, and her 
hands like pale flowers. 

J7 
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She seemed to him to have grown taller and to have 
become a goddess. And to have removed herself from 
him hy some subtle art like a witch. 

" Brian," she said, still holding the cross, " I am 
going to confession in the morning, and I shall do 
what God tells me. — You do not understand what I 
am doing. I do not understand, but God under- 
stands." 

" Your eyes are like stars — " 

" I love him, too, in a way, and he needs me, and 
I have chosen. I should not have been allowed to 
love him if it was not right." 

"Your lips are like roses." 

" My darling 1 — my darling, don't ! " she cried. 
" I am not so strong. I dare not come near you." 

He stood back from her, smiling. 

"This is the schoolgirl speaking," he said. "You 
are a woman now, Perpetua. I will make ever)rthing 
right. Stella will understand." 

She came and put her hands one on either side of his 
face, and they were as cold as death. 

" I know," was all she said. 

" I shall stop it," he said gently. " It would be a 
crime, ghastly, terrible, too awful to think of. — You 
and I will go quietly away now. I can manage that. 
— Dress now, my beauty." 

" Brian," she said, " if you ever said your prayers, 
you would know that there are some things we are 
moved to do beyond ourselves, beyond our own 
strength. I shall not confess this in the morning, there 
is no need. Our love is pure. Our love is greater 
than earthly things." 

He gave a little dry laugh, almost horrible. 

"This is all nonsense," he said. 
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" I know about him," she said slowly, " and about 
what he has done, and the kind of man he has been, 
and I am the only person who can touch the good 
there is in his nature. I must be true to my trust. 
God has given him to me to be a duty for me. — Let 
me go now, dear. I am so tired.*' 

" You do not leave this room until you have prom- 
ised to give him up." 

Her answer was to lay her hands on his shoulders. 

" Sweetheart " — and he thrilled at the word — 
" sweetheart, I shall be true to you." 

He did not know what she meant then, but he did 
later, and marvelled. 

The morning light, grey and cold, came into the 
room. She sat down, exhausted, in a chair, and he 
walked quickly up and down, an unlit cigarette be- 
tween his lips. 

I cannot force you, of course," he said at last. 

But it will kill me. I can't live without you." 
Live for me," she answered. 

" Oh, cold ! " he muttered. " Who would think you 
could be so cold?" 

The dawn showed their faces white and haggard. 

" Sweetheart," she said, after a long silence, 'Met 
me go." 

He stopped his walking suddenly, and knelt by her. 

" My angel," he whispered, " I do not know you. 
You are so great, so wonderful. — Let it be as you 
say, if it must be. It is too big a thing for me to 
grasp. I shall never, never cease to love you. In a 
dim way I see what you are doing. Ah," he sighed 
wearily, " God help us all ! " 

At this she rose and moved towards the door^ while 
he followed her. 
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*' Tell them not to wake me until late/' she said. 
" I will teU them." 
" Think of me always." 
"Always." 

" Don't be angry with me." 
" My dearest 1 " 

She <^ned the door and bowed her head. 
" Kiss me," she whispered. 

He kissed her, while his body shook with sobs and 
she quivered with new tears. 
So they parted. And so a new day was born. 



PART IV 
A BOHEMIAN IN BONDAGE 



CHAPTER XXm 
THE WOUNDED ANIMAL 

T OVERLIKE, manlike^ Brian took deliberate pains 
•■^ to hurt himself. He went to London directly 
after the wedding, and started the very next morning to 
paint a picture of the house where Perpetua was bom. 
Every touch of the brush made his heart ache. He 
was like a tree struck by lightning and still living. 
Any attempt at consolation on the part of Diamond, 
Stella, or any of his friends he rejected furiously. As 
a man bites his nails in anguish, so he gnawed his 
heart. 

The image of her was never away from him night 
or day. His studio was full of her, the street was full 
of her, the birds sang of her. He started if he saw a 
purple dress, or a girl with black hair. Yet he could 
not tear himself away from London. 

Then, one day, Hamilton, braving him, told him he 
had seen her at the theatre. 

" I spoke to her,*' said Hamilton, *' and she asked 
after you. She looked well." 

" I wish to God you'd mind your own business I " 
said Brian. 

" Got any matches ? " said Hamilton. 

Brian flung a box at him. 

" Look here," he said, " I'd better tell you, or I shall 
burst. I love her. That's the end of it. — I can think 
of nothing else. Night and day, man, night and day 
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I curse myself for letting her go. I believe I'm a 
bit crazy now, so take no notice of my tempers. But, 
old man, it is awful. It isn't as if I'd ever been in 
love before, I have never — never in my life known 
what it was. And now I'm eaten up with it. I was 
blind, of course. I thought we should go on living as 
we were tmtil the end. — Now I've lost her." 
Hamilton asked no questions. 

Go away," he suggested. 

I might wander all over the globe, but I'm bound 
to take myself with me. It's here — here," he said, 
beating his head with his fists. ** I shall never get 
away from it. — Oh, Hamilton, she's such a wonder — 
such a beauty ! You don't know half the little things, 
the tiny, tiny things, we did together and thought to- 
gether that made life so perfect It's the little things 
that are so sacred and wonderful — silly words one 
invents, a language only two people in the world can 
understand, jokes, games, real childlike things that 
touch one to the heart. — And she has been my baby, 
and my child, and my own perfect woman. . . . 
Thanks for listening, old man." 

Will you do something for me? " said Hamilton. 

What is it? " said Brian, sharply suspicious. 

I have never been abroad," said Hamilton slowly 
and with an unmoved face. **I want to go — next 
week." 

Brian stood in front of him, and looked at the 
square, bearded, ugly man quietly. "You hate leav- 
ing London. You loathe foreigners. You detest the 
idea of moving anywhere. And like the selfish brute 
I am I'm going to accept your suggestion. Hamilton, 
you're a brick ! " 

Hamilton never moved a muscle, or showed any 
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sign of interest, but said merely, " Monday week." 

" Make it Saturday. Make it the day after to- 
morrow," said Brian eagerly. 

Hamilton stood up and shook his shoulders. 

"All right,". he said. "The day after to-marrow. 
Dover, Calais?" 

" Yes," said Brian. " Rather. It will do me good, 
ni see to everything. Let me — it will give me some- 
thing to do." 

Hamilton held out his hand. " The nine o'clock 
train?" 

" I wonder," said Brian, with a touch of his old 
manner, " do all the angels of heaven know the time- 
table?" 

"I'll call for you," said Hamilton, gripping his 
hand. " Good-bye till then." 

This was four months after Perpetua's wedding. 

The door had only closed on Hamilton an hour when 
it was opened to admit Stella. She found Brian star- 
ing moodily at a picture of Perpetua. But he sprang 
up to meet her, and gave a brave imitation of cheer- 
fulness. 

" You are all in white, and you smell lovely," he 
said, taking both her hands. " The world, I find, is 
full of ministering angels." 

" I want to talk to you, Brian," she said, seriously. 

" Talk," he cried, " of cabbages and sealing-wax. 
Talk of ever)rthing that doesn't matter. — How's the 
cockatoo?" 

Will Margot give me some tea? " 
We will both wait on you on bended knees. 
Stella, you look twenty-five to-day — don't, don't 
look so serious! Nothing is the matter — absolutely 
nothing. Let's live on the surface. The rotten old 
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world still buzzes along supremely indifferent to the 
immortal comedy of existence. — Hamilton's been here. 
What do you think the wonderful fellow has done?" 

'' I never knew Mr. Hamilton do anything/' she an- 
swered, 

" He came here disguised as himself — you know, 
a sort of a bear with a beard and a pipe? My dear, 
Hamilton is a fraud, he's a gigantic swindle. Really 
and truly he is a great, shining creature with a heart 
the size of Mount Olympus. He, my dear, as you 
know, is like the British oak, a figure firmly fixed in 
the native soil with no conversation beyond acorns. 
The limit of his vision is the end of all things. He 
grumbles at every British institution, and supports 
them all. He curses every foreign idea, and has never 
really heard one. He takes in Punch and The Times, 
and drinks port, and hates women smoking, and has 
a pew in his native church, and thinks God is the in- 
spirer of Eton and Oxford, and he thinks Eton and 
Oxford are England. • . . Well^ what do you 
think this being has done? He has been here and 
demanded to be taken abroad. And I'm going to take 
him, Stella. I am going to take a man who can't 
speak French to France, where he thinks everybody 
eats frogs and snails all day and drinks absinthe all 
night, and where he thinks no woman is quite respect- 
able, and all the men are little weaklings. — There. 
What about that?" 

" Are you going? " she asked, 

"Am I going?" he said, suddenly grave. " Td 
go to heU to get away from my thoughts." 

Margot, at this minute, brotq[ht in the tea. 

" Brian, my dear," said Stella calmly — (every ac- 
tion of hers was deliberate. Her hands were cool. 
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She took bread-and-butter with a quiet and natural 
dignity; there's no other way of putting it except — 
she was grande dame) — '* Brian, my dear, you know 
how I'm feeling for you." 

" Don't let's talk about it, please." 

" I want to," she went on. " I want to say some- 
thing very difficult." 

"Then don't say it, Stella. I know exactly how 
kind everybody is being to me, but, honestly, I'd 
rather not hear about it. My heart is dead — gone, 
turned to stone; my blood is turned to water and 
my brain to milk. Oh, don't you see I'm a mere nerv- 
ous machine now, and I run like machinery, without 
a heart? — Don't, don't be like the others. Dear old 
Jack came here the other day with a face as long as 
a fiddle and wanted to groan with me. I could have 
killed him. — What's his trouble, I should like to 
know ? " 

Stung to reply, she answered — and it cracked like 
a whip across his face: "He loves her better than 
you ever did." 

*^ Jack I Jack Diamond ! " he said, in a stunned 
voice. " Poor old chap I — poor old chap ! Of course 
he could not love her better, but still — Poor old 
fellow I " 

" I suppose love has made you blind to other people's 
feelings ? " 

He stood up and faced her stiffly. 

" Look at me," he said, with a harsh ring in his 
voice. "You, with your penetration, can see well 
enough what has happened. I shan't wince if you 
tell me the truth. I'm older, yes — and I'm hard. 
I've bst something from my face, haven't I? Well, 
it's Perpetua who kept the youth there, and made the 
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smiles. I've lost her. I'm alone. — Do you know what 
that means to me? It means days and nights of agony. 
I have nothing in the whole wide world left, nothing 
I care for, nothing but a ghost, a memory. Is it any 
consolation to me to know she loves me? None — 
none whatever. I want flesh-and-blood kisses, and 
flesh-and-blood arms round my neck. — Yes," he said 
brutally, "you who have been denied children ought 
to know what I mean. I can be gay about it, but it's 
a gaiety that stings and burns. I've torn my heart 
out and stamped on it — do you realise that? I've 
thrown away love altogether. I've invited care to be 
my bedfellow. Now I shall flame up like a rocket, 
and then go out — dead. I'm determined to die. — 
Don't look shocked, the world is full of men who feel 
as I do, with dead loves hanging round their necks, 
and unfulfilled desires gnawing their entrails. — I'm 
as empty as that cup." 

" Brian," she said sorrowfully, " there is some sort 
of hope." 

" Hope 1 " he cried. " What's hope to me ? — He's 
young, and she's young. They will have children — 
her children.— Oh, my God, to think I've missed that I 
— And I'm so alone. It's awful." 

Her eyes were full of pity, and her voice was low 
and tender when she answered him. 

" I came to tell you about myself," she began, " Brian, 
dear, I'm lonely too. I want children. I want to 
have a man belonging to me. — I'm cold, you think, 
because I always seem cold to you, but — but I'm a 
woman of strong passions. — You know how difficult it 
always is for me to speak. I've missed the mark in 
my life, and I don't want anyone to know. — Won't you 
help me?" 
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" How can I help you, dear? " he asked. " Vm no 
good. — I'm not a man, I'm a thing. — I tell you, I've 
no heart left." 

" Marry me," said Stella. 

He remained where he was, quite still, absolutely 
confounded by her words. In a minute he recovered 
and put one hand on her shoulder, standing behind 
her so that he could not see her face. 

"Have you failed too?" he asked wonderingly. 
^' Has all the world failed?" 

She quivered un^er the touch of his hand. 

"I love you!" she said, and he had never heard 
the passionate ring in her voice before — " I love youl 
I didn't know it until I found you loved her, and then 
I knew quite well that I had always loved you. I want 
you.'* 

He remained standing quietly behind her. 

" Stella, niy dear," he said, " it's terribly difficult, 
isn't it? — I don't know what to say. I'm overcome 
for the moment, and I can't think." 

" If you knew what it cost me to say this," she whis- 
pered. " I feel as though I had stripped myself naked." 

" We should never be happy, my dear,'^ he said, 
"never be of any real use to one another. I shall 
always be true to her in my heart, though it seems 
to have lost any proper ordinary feeling. — You and 
I are such wonderful friends." 

"Friends?" said Stella. " Oh, I hate her I " 

" No, dear, I don't think you do, really — only for 
the moment. We've made a sad muddle of our lives, 
haven't we? — I wonder if the whole world is like this, 
all mixed up, all in love with the wrong people? 
— Don't misunderstand me, Stella, but this really 
wouldn't do. I feel so distressed." « 
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" Let me come away with you now/' she said quietly. 
'' Tell Mr. Hamilton you are goii^ alone, and Til meet 
you at Dover. — I mean it." 

"Dear," he said, "you can't know what you are 
sa3ring. I know what you feel, and I feel a brute 
myself for — for not meeting you half way. We are 
both unstrung — we shall forget to-day, put it out of 
otu* lives, and in a year or two we shall be glad." 

" No (Hie need ever know," she said. 

"There will be nothing for them to know,"* said 
Brian gently. " I shall always thank you for showing 
me your real self. I am tremendously fond of you, 
dear, and I don't know any woman I respect so much. 
It sounds cold comfort — but there it is. I suppose 
the average woman isn't big enough or fine enough 
to admit to being herself, poor, half-starved creatures. 
But I'm sure there isn't a woman who hasn't felt as 
you feel. — It is the idea of children, babies, that 
counts." 

Stella bent her head, saying in a low voice, " Leave 
me for five minutes, will you ? " 

He went out of the studio without looking at her, 
and stood in the road outside watching the light play 
on the leaves of a tree opposite. When he went back 
to her, she was putting fresh water into the teapot. 

" I didn't mean to say I hated her," she said, in her 
normal voice. " Please don't think that. I'm all right 
now Brian. — Sugar? " 

"One lump, please. — Old Hamilton will be quite 
a joke. I wonder what he'll think of Paris. I must 
take him into Brittany ; he'll be so splendidly English 
there." 

" You will write to me ? " 

" Of course I'll write. I'll tell you all our doings. 
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I shan't mind going, and Hamilton's the kind of man 
one can leave alone for days together. Hell find a 
place in Paris where he can get English beer, le pale 
ale, and a tea shop, and he'll be perfectly happy. — 
I'm not sure that I shall ever come back." 

" Don't say that," she said quickly. 

He went on in an even voice : " It might be better. 
At least I may stop away for ten years. — Ten years is 
nothing." 

" A cigarette, please," said Stella. 

" Sorry. You like these, don't you ? I say, what 
beautiful roses those are 1 " 

" Mother bought them this morning. I must go 
directly. I've heaps to do." 

'* Looking after other people. I know. How splen- 
did you are ! — I always think of you as one of the god- 
desses." 

" I've suffered from that all my life," she said, with 
a slight break in her voice. 
Shall you go away?" 

I'm going to start a Home for Children in the 
country," she answered. " It's been an idea of mine 
for a long time.— I'm going now." 

She held out h^ hand bravely, meeting his eyes. 

Before he could take her hand she was on her knees 
with a swift movement. She shook with emotion, 
though her eyes were dry. 

" Forgive me ! — oh, forgive me ! " she cried. *' I'm 
so wretched and miserable. I lead everyone's life but 
my own. I might just as well be in a convent. — 
Don't think of me as a horrid woman, I couldn't bear 
it. You are quite right, my dearest — we shouldn't 
have been happy together. I'm really conventional, and 
this is only weakness. Forget it all. I'm not going to 
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cry. I love you, and I admire you above all men. — 
That's all, darling ! I shall never talk about it again." 

He bent over her and kissed her forehead. 

" Don't think I'm a brute, Stella/' he said. 

She rose from her knees, gave a great sigh, and 
went to the glass to put her hat straight. Hanging by 
the glass was a little pencil sketch of Perpetua, one 
of the numerous studies he had done for his circus 
pictures. 

" Give me this," said Stella. 

He took it down from the wall and handed it to 
her. 

" It will remind me," she said. — ** Now get me a cab, 
please." 

When he came back, she was standing by the door 
waiting. 

" Good-bye," she said, holding out her hand. 

" Good-bye," said Brian. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
A CLEAN SLATE 

TN a world without a cloud, on a faded strip of car- 
pet laid on the grass, a small child, clothed in a 
vest and dirty pink tights, juggled with four gilded 
balls. She threw them up in the air, and the 5un 
flashed on the gold and made them glitter as they rose 
and fell. And while she threw and caught them 
so unerringly she sang. Round about her was a ring 
of gaily painted wagons^ with canvas stretched between 
them to form an absolutely secluded spot. 

She was alone, but sounds of life and active work 
came from near by — sounds of hammering, of hauling, 
oaths and cries in French, orders in a deep bass voice. 

She might have stood for a figure of Joy, her head 
thrown back, her black hair cut short at the neck, and 
her little, strong limbs free and gracious. The gilded 
balls danced in regular rhythm, flying from her hands 
to the sky. 

Two men came into the enclosure silently, the grass 
deadening the sound of their footsteps. They stood 
watching the child, who had her back to them, and 
one of them, Brian, turned to his friend, and said, 
** There's sheer joy, if you like ! " 

At the sound of the voice the child turned, and the 
gilded balls fell with soft thuds on to the carpet. 

Brian stepped quickly forward. 

"Don't be alarmed, my dear," he said. "We are 

friends of Monsieur Lamb^le's." 
18 2^2 
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" He is in the town." 

" And who are you ? " 

" Me ? I am Zenobia. — Can you do this ? " 

Her instant friendliness captured his heart, and as 
he watched her take up the gilded balls and send them 
spinning into the air, he smiled at Hamilton, who stood 
silently by. 

** Catch I " said the child, laughing. She hurled the 
balls one after another at Brian who, dropping his 
stick, caught them deftly and, in turn, sent them spin- 
ning into the air. ''Oh!'' she cried, watching him, 
" you are one of us." 

" Listen to that, Hamilton," said Brian. " I am ac- 
claimed in the temple. My dear Zenobia, I am one of 
you indeed. I am a rolling stone, and I gather no 
moss. I hate moss." 

" I do not understand." 

" Moss, my dear, is what all the world sets itself to 
gather, only it calls it money, position, power. — This 
is absurd, it doesn't apply to you in the least. Whose 
child are you?" 

" Mother's." 

"A second Daniel come to judgment," laughed 
Brian. " And father — who is he ? " 

" He is Monsieur Henri Lamballe." 

" Bless us and save us, I know your splendid father I 
But how old are you ? " 

" Ten." 

Brian whistled. 

*' Ah," he said, " there is evidently a tale to be un- 
folded.— Tell me, where is everybody? " 

" It is the procession," she answered, squatting on 
the oirpet, and looking up at him. " To-night is the 
first performance. — Listen, they return ! " 
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'' You shall see now/' said Brian to Itatnilton. ^ I 
will show you some trae friends. Here they are/' 

Hamilton threw away his cigarette and waited. He 
had been two years with Brian by now» and had only 
once returned to England. Brian had asked him, a 
year before, if he had given up his life to see the world. 
" My dear boy/' Hamilton had replied, " you leave me 
alone. I only need a hair-brush and comb, a razor and 
a tooth-brush, and I'm at home everywhere." "But 
your work ? " " My work/' Hamilton had answered, 
" can bide awhile. Pass the matches." 

A queer array of figures flooded the green circle. 
Mon Dieu ! " cried Lamballe, in a choking voice* 

Brian! Uranie, our prayers are answered. And 
your friend? Let me embrace you. — 'Amilton, good. 
Sir, as a friend of our dear Brian's you are a friend of 
ours. Brian is a great one of this earth. Bon Dieu ! 
my eyes are wet and my throat is dry. Uranie, 
Auguste, Henri, observe. He returns. From the 
gilded life of luxury to the tinsel of the ring — 
a god among frogs. Teh ! — tch I This is great, enor- 
mous! Bring wine and goblets. Hurrah pour les 
English ! By damn, I am glad to see you ! — You ob- 
serve I have not forgottten your language?" 

Brian found himself surrounded by friends, and 
Hamilton, solemn and shy, responded awkwardly to 
their ardent gesticulations. Qowns and ladies in bal- 
let-skirts hit him on the back. Uranie Lamballe, look- 
ing ridiculous in her dress of Liberty with the helmet 
all on one side, shook him vehemently by the hand. 
Jane Egg made him jump by addressing him in English. 
*' Say, you're new to us. — We shan't eat you." 

Zenobia, who had run to her mother, asked many 
questions. Henri supplied Brian with the explanation 
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in a low voice. " The day before we were married she 
told tne. Poor soul, it nearly killed her to tell me ! I 
adopted the child, of course." 

" Of course/* said Brian. " Because you are a fine 
feUow." 

" Not at all," he answered. " Men are not saints 
themselves. — She is the pride of my Ufe. You under- 
stand." 

Lamballe, in his element, broke in on them. 
Here," he cried, holding out a glass of wine — 

here is the juice of the grape, Brian, my dearest 
friend, my heart bleeds to see you. But — Uranie, 
Auguste — we forget ! Where is the little one ? She 
is surely coming?" 

Hamilton gave him a warning look. 

"She is not ill?" 

" She is married," said Brian quickly. " I will tell 
you later." 

Lamballe gave him his most tragic look. '' A 
health 1 " he cried to the company. " Monsieur Brian 
O'Cree, Prince of Friends, and his good comrade Mon- 
sieur 'Amilton." 

Where is she?" said Jane Egg by Brian's side. 

Is she happy?" 

"I don't know," he answered. "I don't want to 
know. — I'll tell you everything later." 

They were swept into dejeuner in the Lamballe 
wagon, Lamballe talking hard all the time. 

" Monsieur 'Amilton will forgive. There is, so 
Uranie tells me, a little pot-au-feu, some rabbit with 
onions, good for the nerves, and an omelette — not 
forgetting the wine of the country, which we will have 
in a bucket. Brian, mon ami, the pig has another en- 
gagement, so we do our best with a donkey who is 
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called Gustavus Adolphus. What an animal! Truly 
he has a wit all his own. He creates shrieks of laugh- 
ter, and the public adore him. My dear Uranie, do 
not the public adore Gustavus Adolphus? Seemingly 
so fierce, he is as gentle as a grasshopper. You will 
see for yourself,, however* We announce him thus : 
Gustavus Adolphus, the Most Wonderful Ass in Eu- 
rope, in his Unique Act, Minding the Baby. Pro- 
cured at Enormous Expense from the Stables of the 
King of Persia. — Good, isn't it ? Uranie thought of 
the King of Persia." 

They sat down at a table, while Uranie served them 
with food. 

" I am afraid," said Hamilton, " that you must for- 
give me if I do not speak much. I know very little 
French." 

" That is nothing — nothing ! " cried Lamballe. 
" Brian shall make a translation as we talk. But first, 
Brian, my son, you are older, you are thin— * and 
why?" 

" This place is full of memories," said Brian. 

" Of times — oh, what times I Monsieur 'Amilton, 
you should have seen us I How we have laughed, 
how we have mingled our tears, eh? All such good 
fellows together, eh? — My dear, this rabbit is even 
better than usual. It must be a pleasure to be cooked 
by you. — But tell me, Brian, what of the dear Per- 
petua? She is married. Bon Dieu, how old it makes 
us I But you and I arc never old, are we? We 
have the secret." (He winked at Uranie.) " Love 
makes one always young. — You are not married, 
Brian?" 

Hamilton, in stumbling French, broke in. "Mon- 
sieur Lamballe, Perpetua has been married for two 
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yesrs. My friend and I have been on the Continent 
since then, forgetting, as best we can." 

The tones of Lamballe's voice changed. He threw 
himself, as it were, into shadow. He extended a hand 
to Brian, and said, in a deep voice with a quiver 
introduced into it, ** Mon ami, we will bury the past in 
a stoup of wine. The world is still yotmg. Let us 
forget. To-night you shall see the performance — it 
will do )rou good. Drown your cares, my friend*' 

Now, this was exactly what Hamilton did not wish. 
He had observed a tendency in Brian towards this 
evil way of forgetfulness. Not that he drank heavily 
or frequently, for he was a moderate drinker, but 
that he drank till he was excited when the shadow 
of his life seemed most heavy on him. He had urged 
Brian to keep away from the places he had known 
with Perpetua, but he had failed. They had been to 
Venice, to the Tyrol, across France in the old tracks, 
and at each place Brian had sunk into the most 
profound gloom, had recalled memories, gone over 
every step of the ways, and repeated by the hour what 
Perpetua had said. Hamilton had long fought the 
idea of returning to the circus, but Brian had quarrelled 
with him so violently over this that he had been forced 
to give in. 

I am going over all the ground," Brian had argued, 

and then I am going to start with a clean slate. I 
think I can do that — only I must see the places we 

knew together once more." 

..... 

They stayed with the circus for three weeks, and 
Hamilton became a favourite. He gave pennies to all 
the children who stood outside and wanted to go in. 
He made a pet of Zenobia, who laughed at his French, 
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and did as she liked with him. And he was the cause 
of much head-shaking and wisdom from Lamballe, who 
took him secretly into corners and shouted at him as if 
he were deaf. 

Poor Brian!*' he said, when he knew the story. 

I would willingly have suffered for him. Love is 
a strange affair, 'Amilton — it runs the world by con- 
tradictions. She was the apple of my eye. A beauty, 
and good and strange.— We all loved her. My wife, 
Uranie, who, I may tell you, is the finest woman in the 
world and the greatest actress, though she has never 
had her chance, loved Perpetua as her own daughter. — • 
But there, who can rule Chance? Take the theatre. 
You agree with me that life is like the theatre? — you 
are cast for a big part or you merely walk on. Chance, 
fair goddess, flips you with her scarf and — behold! 
you stand for a moment in the centre of the stage, eh? 
Perpetua was born in the centre of the stage. — You 
follow me?" 

A week later Brian came to Hamilton, looking ill 
and tired. 

" I can't stand this," he said. " She is everywhere. 
That child, Zenobia, reminds me of her; the whole 
crowd, who were once a background to her, remind 
me of her. — Dear old man, why don't you go home 
and leave me to work things out for myself? I'll do 
it somehow. I'm going to Morlaix, then Roscoff, and 
then — Heaven knows 1 " 

" My advice," said Hamilton slowly, " is to come 
away with me to Scotland, or some place where you 
can't harass yourself all day. Now, you take my 
advice, and you'll be happier; go your own way, and 
you know quite well you'll be miserable. — Which-« 
ever way you take, I'm coming with you." 
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" Very wcU, dear old chap/' said Brian, " Ul do 
this : Morlaix, Roscoff, Scotland. — I wish I was dead.'' 

Hamilton took his pipe from hb mouth, and said 
solemnly, *' Brian, you are dead." 

" What do you mean ? '' said Brian. 

" I mean that you are walking about in the land 
of ghosts, living on memories, thinking only of the 
past. — Where's your art, man? What good are you 
in the world?" 

Lamballe joined them — they were standing by the 
wagons — and, putting his hand on Brian's arm, he 
said, '' Mon ami, will you accept the advice of an old 
man?" Unconsciously he became the heavy father. 
" 'Amilton and me," he said, " we are unhappy, we 
mourn, my old friend. We cannot see you like this any 
more. You must go back to your own country, and 
eat beef and boiled potatoes and drink your beer. 
Here we are all too much omelette and souffle. You 
want something solid, eh? How would she like to see 
you at the old circus with all the life gone out of you, 
eh, my friend? She wpuld hang down her so pretty 
head and weep. You know that well. If Uranie dies 
before me, I shall gd right away from the circus, right 
away, but I shall be bright and gay for the sake of her 
memory. — Picture to yourself, Brian, that she wishes 
most that you should be happy. . * ." 

" Damn you ! " said Brian fiercely, " can't I be left 
alone? I'm going. I'll lay the ghost soon enough, if 
you'll let me. — Come away, Hamilton. Good-bye, 
Lamballe. I shall never forget you or your wife or 
the circus. You've been good to me. — There. — Good- 
bye." 

The next day, at Morlaix, Hamilton found him 

seated, nearly drunk, in f rpnt pf a cafe. 
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" Why shouldn't I drink ? " cried Brian. " You have 
a drink too, old man. Let's be confoundedly merry. 
I've chucked the inky cloak into the gutter. Have a 
drink, it's the only good thing left in this rotten world. 
Absinthe's too quick ; let's get drunk, like gentlemen, on 
claret. They knew a thing or two, did the old boys. 
Drunk every night, and forgetfulness. No peevish 
weepers and sentimentalists about then. Fine fellows. 
— Another bottle for you. Damn it, Hamilton, I will 
have another bottle, and after that I'll take you to our 
old rooms! We'll drown the ghost." 

He finished the bottle and staggered to his feet. 

" Come on/' he cried, " I'll show you where we lived. 
1*11 show you. — You think I'm drunk; I'm not, I'm 
mad — or devilish nearly. Here's the place." 

Hamilton followed him, gravely anxious, until they 
stood in the old room with the big fireplace and the 
window out of which Pferpetua had first seen her hus- 
band. Madame Tourterelle stood beside them. 

" Your friend," she said to Hamilton, " he is excited. 
Where is the child?" 

"Where!" cried Brian. " I will tell you. She is 
here, in every corner of the room. Hamilton, we 
stayed here. — Speak up, you funny old thing! " 

"Your friend," said Madame Tourterelle calmly, 
" he is drunk. — Is the child dead? " 

" Worse," said Brian, laughing. " She is married. 
I am a wild and lonely bachelor, madame. Will you 
marry me and make a worse joke of my life than it is 
now ? Faith, I could sell ham for you till all the world 
came to buy ham at your shop I " 

The shop-bell rang, and the old lady called out, " I 
come. — Your f fiend," she said to Hamilton, " he is too 
drunk ; he must go away. Yot^ tak? him now," 
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She went out of the room, leaving Brian and Hamil- 
ton alone. 

" Come away, Brian/* said Hamilton. " We have 
killed the ghost." 

"Killed?" said Brian. ''What do you mean?" 

" Imagine this room again — to-morrow," said Ham- 
ilton, " and you will see a drunken madman reeling 
about in it. — Perpetua's ghost never lived with such a 
memory." 

Brian caught at the open door to steady himself, and 
his eyes fell on a deep scratch there and the words : 

Perpetua Mary O'Cree, 
Aged Sixteen. 

He stared at them hazily for one moment, and then 
with a cry, he sank on to his knees and began to sob. 

A week later Brian opened a letter in his studio in 
England and read the contents with horror. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THB CAGED BIRD 

A SKEW in Lincolnshire, where Perpetua went soon 
^^ after her marriage, stands in a desolate part of the 
Fens. The village of about sixty houses, one or two 
big farms, and a magnificent church, stands in a flat 
plain, and is nine miles from any railway station. It 
has the sombre, picturesque quality of decay. The big 
house stands in the centre of a park, and is a fine 
Elizabethan dwelling in a wonderful state of preserva- 
tion, chiefly owing to the care of Saville Mender's 
father. It stands, surrounded by old trees, and shut in 
by a walled garden, so still and quiet that no life ever 
seems to have been near the place for centuries. The 
fish-pond, the thick yew hedges, the Dutch garden, and 
the numbers of little secluded lawns seem absolutely 
shut off from the world. Never a sound is heard in 
that garden except the whirr of the mowing machine, 
the voices of gardeners, and (he song of birds. And 
even the song of birds sounds melancholy there. 

Perpetua, when she first entered the big hall, felt 
a thrill of fear. Generations of silence seemed to 
hang over the place. Her husband's voice, fretting 
about the weather, echoed in the rafters of the high 
ceiling. Her maid and the servants who brought in 
the tea seemed lost in the vastness of the place, and 
a sense of gloom and shadow hung over everything. 
"Cromwell's men," said Saville Mender, "nabbed 
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a lot of Royalists in here, and strung them up to 
that beam. — Interesting, eh ? " 

Perpetua shuddered. In the dim evening light that 
struggled in through the high windows the beam 
seemed still to hold its ghastly burden. 

" Buck up, old girl ! " said her husband. " You'll 
get used to the place soon. Not devilish lively, but 
damned interesting. You'll find out all about it from 
that book on the table over there. — No, I won't have 
tea ; I want a whisky-and-soda. Well, here we are at 
home.** 

" I shall get to love it/* she answered. 

Standing by the huge fireplace, where the light caught 
her face, Perpetua looked like some sad beauty out of 
the past. She was dressed, as usual, in purple, and 
against the dark oak panelling the colour shone out 
vividly. She looked like a strange flower set in un- 
usual surroundings. 

The draught from an open door made the dark tapes- 
tries shiver. 

" It's very beautiful," she said slowly. " It is almost 
too beautiful, and it feels — dead." 

" Oh, dash it," he answered, " it ain't as bad as 
that ! I'm quite used to it, you know, but, as a kid, it 
always gave me the creeps." 

His mood changed suddenly, and he took her in his 
arms. 

" Help me," he whispered. " I want a lot of help." 

The touch of him humanised the surroundings. Per- 
petua breathed more freely. 

" We shall be very happy," she said. 

" Say it again," he whispered ardently. " I've never 
been happy — not really happy, in my life. I think we 
can be happy here if I — if I keep — if I keep all right." 
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*' My father said he was coming here," she 
answered. " Is he coming soon? " 

She noticed that his face changed before replying. 

"Well, yes. He's coming in a week. In fact he 
wants to put up here for some time. As a matter of 
fact, I hope it's all right, but he's asked for the set of 
rooms I used to have." 

" He will be someone for you to talk to," she re- 
plied. 

He began to walk up and .down nervously. 

" You'll get used to the place, my darling," he said. 
" It's jolly in the summer, though there are no people. 
But we don't want people, do we? — O God, what's 
that?" 

A servant came noiselessly into the room, and asked 
if Mender would see Mr. Barker, his agent. 

"Barker? — Of course I'll see Barker. Perpetua, 
dear, I must see the man; he runs the place. You 
don't mind?" 

Quickly, with twitching hands, he came to her while 
the servant withdrew. 

"Odd, isn't it?" he said. " I'm all of a jump. I 
must have another whisky-and-soda. — Gloomy here, 
isn't it? But your room is cheerful; go up and look 
at it, darling, it's a surprise for you." He put out his 
hands, which she took in hers, and he grew at once 
more quiet. " My dearest," he said, " you'll look after 
me, won't you? I'm in an awfully queer state — 
nerves — after all this fuss. Beastly chilly here, isn't 
it? Perpetua, I've got a secret. Will you swear you 
won't tell a soul ? '* 

Yes, I'll swear," she answered, smiling. 
No, not like that," he said earnestly. " Something 
that means more. Really, I'm not joking. Look, 
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there'* that thing over the fireplace; rum idea — re- 
ligious chap who had it done, I suppose." 

She looked up and saw in the carving of the fire- 
place a Crucifix ; the head of the Christ, in full relief, 
seemed to be looking at her. 

" I swear," she said. 

Mender appeared to be deeply relieved. He said, 
" Ah ! " and held her hands more closely. " This is 
it, my dearest," he said. " I sneaked off yesterday 
in town, as you know, and went to my solicitors, and 
I made a fresh will and left everything to you. I'd 
left a lot to your father, but I cut that out." 

"Why?" she asked, wondering. 

"I — Well, he's a devil — a devil ! " he said fiercely. 
" I'm trying to pull up and keep straight for you, and 
he's a devil. He's coming here to watch me, I know 
he IS. — Be careful of him, darling, he's no good. I've 
only just discovered that — through you." 

"Through me?" 

"Yes. You've shown me heaps of things I never 
saw before. Nothing you've said, mind you, but just 
your — I don't know what to call it, but you are 
so deuced clean that rotten things show up. — 1 must 
go to Barker now. I'm glad I told you that. — I say, 
this place is gloomy." 

He went out of the room, leaving her alone by the 
fire. She sat there, looking up at the carved figure of 
the Christ. Suddenly her eyes filled with tears, and she 
felt again the thrill of fear. 

" Help me to help him," she murmured. " Help me 
to be good." 

A bright ray of light, a rosy beam from the setting 
sun, suddenly flooded the figure over the fireplace, 
making it almost seem to move. 
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For nearly a year Perpetua lived in peace, but it was 
a sad peace, like the quiet of autumn. Her husband 
depended on her for everything. At first, shaken and 
nervous, he never left her side, seeming to be afraid 
to be left alone. The cessation from drugs and the hold 
he put on himself in the matter of his drinking made 
him nervous and irritable. He spent long sleepless 
nights, haunted with fearful dreams, if ever he fell into 
a dose, and then, pale and shaken, he would cross the 
passage to Perpetua's room and waken her, and sit by 
her bedside talking until the dawn. 

Bit by bit she learned the full story of his life, and 
the fountain of her pity flowed for him. 

Russell Fenton lived with them all the time. His 
easy manner and attractive ways made him in many 
ways a good companion. He insinuated himself into 
the good graces of everybody: the servants would do 
anything for him, the villagers liked him, the men on 
the estate looked for his coming. There were things 
about him that were lovable, but they were things of 
the surface. For instance, he had wonderful taste, and 
in the arrangement of the house showed a marvellous 
insight into the beauties and possibilities of the various 
fine old rooms. Nevertheless, he was carefully and 
quietly getting money out of Mender for a dozen en- 
terprises — money which found its way into his own 
pocket and, in a minor degree, into the pocket of 
William Christian. 

It was a curious fight for a soul, for that was really 
the underlying idea in all four people's minds. Saville 
Mender fought for himself as Fenton never thought 
he could. He $aw a dim hope, like the light at the end 
of a dark avenue, of freeing himself from the toils 
of his past. With sleep and health and care he hoped 
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to nourish his body back to its ease, and with that to 
arrive at a health and serenity of mind. " To be cool," 
that was the way he put it to himself. He seemed, 
body and soul, to be burning ; the least thing sent him 
in a fever ; a sudden noise, an unexpected remark, upset 
his balance. His recovery, in fact, was far worse than 
his downfall. In a wonderful way he, who had lived 
all his days uncleanly, guarded his conversation with his 
wife, and begged her always to talk to him of her child- 
hood and ask him of his own, as they were the days 
when he had known most peace. It was pathetic to see 
him trying to take an interest in the gardens — he 
who did not know one flower from another. It was 
pathetic to see Perpetua giving him the best of her 
youth and spirits, and all her time, and to see how 
he looked into her face when she spoke, and how she 
cheered him always with smiles and encouragement. 

Russell Fenton, urged on by the fate behind him, 
watched the change in the young man, and wondered 
when he must begin his work of undermining Per- 
petua's influence. He might, since he was comfortable 
and well settled, have dropped this dreadful scheme had 
it not been for Christian. This man, relentless and 
cruel from his memory of prison, kept a constant hold 
of fear over Fenton. He insisted upon interviews in 
London, and played with Fenton as a cat does with a 
mouse. 

" I'm never going to leave you now," he said one 
day — " never, and don't you forget that. I could 
clap you in gaol with a word in the right quarter, and 
you know it well enough. — How are the precious 
couple ? " 

" He can't last long," said Fenton. 

Christian snapped his fingers. 
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" Damn sight too long for me ! " he sneered. 
" How much do you come in for when he dies? " 

" Some ten or twelve thousand," Fenton answered. 

Christian leaned back in his chair and thought. 
That will do me well — to start with," he said. 
You don't imagine you are going to have the lot ? " 
said Fenton, laughing. 

Christian put out his hands — thick, ugly hands, 
coarsened by hard labour. 

" Look at them ! " he cried. " Look at them, you 
swine! Do you think a hundred thousand pounds 
would pay for them? No, my boy. I've got you; 
you've got to work for me." 

He grinned evilly, and his yellow teeth shut tight 
on his cigar stump. 

" I might marry the girl," he said. 

Fenton's ruddy face grew suddenly pale. 

" You won't," he said. 

Christian touched his arm. 

"The Randall Mines," he said, "And what be- 
came of Mrs. Drew, eh? " 

He could see Fenton's body stiffen. 

" You can prove nothing," he answered. 

Christian winked wickedly. 

" You wait, you blithering humbug ! " he said. " I 
haven't played the ace of trumps yet, not a bit of it." 

There was a pause before Fenton spoke again. 
"I tell you this, William, that boy is living on his 
nerves now. He can't sleep; he'll take to morphia 
again before long, and that will kill him. I've found 
out all about it, and the doctor gives him six months." 

Christian sniffed. 

" The doctor I " he said. " A precious fool, I'll bet 

a dollar. — What's the matter with the idiot ? '* 
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" He's worn out," said Fenton. " Drink, morphia, 
his life — they've done for him." 

A slow, sly smile crept over the other man's face. 

" I can't wait six months," he said quietly. 

" You'll have to." 

Without a word Christian made a motion of pour- 
ing something into a glass. Fenton started back in 
horror. • 

No, not that," he said fearfully. 
A leetle extra dose, and — off he pops. — Well, I 
must be off, Fenton. I want twenty pounds ; have you 
got it handy? Thanks." 

After he had gone, Fenton sat on in the ugly hotel 
room where they had met. He sat like one dazed 
by his own thoughts, looking with unseen eyes at the 
hideous crimson wall-paper, at the cheap etchings, and 
the vivid carpet. To be in the hands of such a man 
as Christian was an humiliating thought — more than 
that, it was terrifying. Years ago he would have 
fought his way out of the man's influence, disappeared 
somewhere, or have managed to get Christian put 
away; but now he was soft, and his old energy was 
gone. 

A waiter came into the room, and he started guiltily. 
He had rung the bell mechanically, and now he ordered 
a half-bottle of . champagne. While he was drinking 
this, his mind worked out all the possibilities of the 
case. He calculated on his knowledge that Saville 
Mender had left him a considerable sum, and, since he 
was unaware of the alteration of the will, counted upon 
receiving the money at his death. Then he thought of 
the lonely house in Lincolnshire, and of Mender's weak 
nature, and of his sleeplessness, and of the ease with 
which he would take any drug that might send him off 
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to sleep. To sleep for ever. An overdose — that 
would be the cause of death, quite simply explained 
when the coroner went into the matter. And whose 
hand gave him the drug? At once a vision came to 
him of a sight he had once seen. Once, when he had 
gone to bed late himself, he had found Perpetua in the 
passage coming from her husband's room. She had 
held a glass in her hand, and he had asked her what she 
was doing. She had been, she said, to give Saville 
some hot milk, hoping it would help him to sleep. 
Now, as the picture came back to him, he seemed to 
see her coming again out of the room with a glass in 
her hand. Russell Fenton shook as the idea presented 
Itself to him. She should buy the drug. She should 
give it to him. A servant should know of this, so that, 
in case of accidents, he, Fenton, would be perfectly 
safe. He would, in fact, sleep out of the house on 
that particular night. His breath came fast, his eyes 
ached as he worked out his plan. Ever3rthing would 
be so simple. No one would ever suspect Perpetua or 
himself. And as for Mender, he would be happier out 
of the way. 

He rose, paid his bill, and walked rapidly from the 
hotel, thinking deeply all the time. That night, when 
he reached Askew, he felt as weak as a man does when 
a fever has left him. In the train he had changed his 
mind. First of all he would appeal direct to Mender, 
ask for five or six thousand pounds to get him out of 
a difficulty, get the money and bolt. At dinner he was 
unusually talkative and humorous. Perpetua nearly 
liked him. 



CHAPTER XXVI 
HUGE FORCES 

TN the summer of the second year of Perpetua's 
•*• marriage all the threads of four life-stories came 
suddenly together. 

The principal actors in the tragedy were the least 
conscious of the parts they were playing. Saville 
Mender was absolutely absorbed in his wife. His 
weak character, so easily led, was dominated by the 
purity and goodness of Perpetua, who, though she 
suffered irotn fearful loneliness, kept up before him a 
show of gaiety and lightness of heart that won him 
from his blackest moods. 

She became, in a way, attached to the melancholy 
charms of the Fen country. The sad lights and end- 
less panorama of skies, the creaking windmills, and the 
distant view of church spires became, after a time, a 
soothing influence. 

She thought daily of Brian, from whom she never 
heard, but of whose doings Hamilton wrote in his 
kindly blunt way, and later Jane Egg gave her news 
of his arrival at the circus. 

Her life, so different from the freedom to which 
she was accustomed, flowed in regular channels, and 
had as little variety as the great Fen landscape or 
the regular course of the dykes. The household, the- 
garden, village duties, and a weekly drive to Mass in 
the nearest town was the music of bcr ^verj dajj. 
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Her husband grew by degrees less nervous and irri- 
table, and his nature, warped as it was, and suspicious 
and crafty, was curbed by her constant care. 

Sometimes, when the sunsets made the world glow 
golden, and flooded the gloomy house with light, Per- 
petua's heart ached to have Brian with her. No 
laughter like his laughter ran through the house. No 
curious fantastic taste, as was his, flavoured the com- 
monplace of daily life. Once, when she saw a village 
child gravely addressing a toad, she laughed at the 
absurdity and turned quickly away to cry because 
the thought came to her of how Brian would have 
loved the scene. 

With her father she had so little in common that 
they met almost as strangers, he giving her a peculiar 
deference, she in constant wonderment at him. She 
saw, with her clear insight, that he was a bad man. 
His humour was bitter, his attitude towards life coldly 
cynical. And in his anecdotes, constant and varied, 
with all Europe and America for a background, she 
could see a bitterness of idea, or a merely brutal de- 
light in telling of how he had got the better of some 
confiding person. 

So the days went on, until the summer came and 
roses covered the house walls, and the garden was 
scented with lavender. And with the summer came 
a tremendous wave of heat. 

By the subtlest craft Fenton introduced the idea 
of morphia into Mender's mind. He had failed to 
persuade him to give him the money he required, 
and now, with the menace of Christian behind him, 
he began deliberately to plan Mender's death. 

Night after night the country sweltered under a 
jjreathless heat. Night after night Mender sat in the 
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agony of sleeplessness, and watched and waited for 
the dawn. The gardeners, arriving to their work, 
would see his grey drawn face at the window. The 
servants would find him wandering about the house in 
the early morning. 

Then, towards the end of August, Fenton persuaded 
the young man to try brandy as a cure. He conspired 
against Perpetua, secreted a bottle of brandy in Men- 
der's room, and waited for the result. 

Perpetua found out, and the battle royal began. 
A demon entered Mender's soul, and he raved against 
his wife that it was she who was killing him. The 
servants often heard his cry. 

Can't you leave me alone? " he shouted at dinner. 

Brandy sends me to sleep, and, by God, I'll have 
it! You're trying to kill me. I shall die if I don't 
sleep." 

Fenton saw Christian, and told him not to be im- 
patient. 

Then, one day, Perpetua could bear it no longer. 
She sought among her friends, weighed them all in 
her mind, and elected to write to Jane Egg, the circus 
rider, imploring her to come to her. 

Down the long road, three days after, Jane Egg 
was driven, her face set hard. She had heard, in 
Perpetua's letter, the cry of despair. 

At that moment, fearful of this upset to his plans, 
Fenton took decisive action. 

First of all he took Perpetua's side very strongly, 
and leagued himself with her against Mender's drink- 
ing. Next he asked her to purchase some powerful 
poison at the chemist's, with which, he said, he wished 
to rid the garden of a pest of wasps. He saw to it 
that Jane Egg went with Perpetua to the chemist's, and 
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that he himself obtained the poison from her when no 
one was by. 

At the beginning of September, on a night when the 
air was charged with the heaviness of an approaching 
thunderstorm, Saville Mender raved against his wife 
after dinner, and left the room in a passion. 

At twelve o'clock the thunderstorm burst and the 
rain beat in a fury against the windows. Fenton, who 
had not intended to sleep in the house, was forced 
to do so, and his opportunity came. 

He was sitting up, brooding, when above the roar 
of the storm he heard a door open in the hall, and 
saw Perpetua, white with fear, and trembling, come 
into the hall towards him. 

" What am I to do ? " she cried. " He's mad ! He 
seems terrified of something. What can I do?" 

The moment had come. 

In the vast hall, where only one lamp burned, Fen- 
ton rose. He, too, was white, and his hands were 
clammy, but his voice was even and cool. 

" Wait there," he said, " I'll fetch you the brandy. 
Give him a strong dose. I'll send one of the servants 
to you, in case of accidents. He wouldn't let me into 
his room, now ; he's got some idea about me." 

She waited in an agony. The lightning flashed, and 
lit the hall up vividly for an instant, and Perpetua 
saw the figure of the Christ over the fireplace. She 
put her candle down, went to the fireplace, and knelt 
there praying. 

When Fenton returned, he saw her, like a ghost, 
and started so violently that the glass he was carrying 
nearly fell from his hand. 

" Perpetua," he whispered, by her side. 

She looked up — her face still wrapped in the calm 
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of her prayers — and saw his white face and the glass 
in his hand. 

" Give him this/* said Fenton. " It will send him to 
sleep. Alice, your maid, is waiting in your room for 
you. — Good-night." 

She wished him good-night, took the glass, thanked 
him, and left the hall. 

Fenton waited. Every roll of thunder, every crash, 
every blaze of lightning, made him shiver. He dug 
his nails into the palms of his hands, and clenched 
his teeth to keep them from chattering. 

Suddenly a wild cry, a scream, rang out. Fenton 
gripped a chair and waited. 

The door burst open, and Mender staggered in, 
followed by Perpetua, Jane Egg, and the maid. 

Mender raised one shaking hand, pointed at Fenton, 
tried to speak, and fell dead with a crash on the stone 
floor. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
MELODRAMA 

/^HANCE often deals with things so theatrically 
^^ that they appear unreal. Almost every day one 
reads of situations that balance exactly with the most 
lurid stage dramas, and which, when really enacted, 
seem unlike life. Yet life at most strenuous moments 
presents us with every ingredient of the theatre- 
made statement of ordinary events, 

Perpetua's maid, Alice, novelette bitten, and tear- 
fully ready to play her part to its uttermost pitch, 
gave information to the village policeman, who re- 
ported it to the coroner, who screwed up his mouth 
and pondered. 

Those cries " Do you want to kill me? " The mid- 
night visits with the glasses of hot milk. The pur- 
chase of the poison. The quiet and dignified calm 
and extraordinary silence on the part of Perpetua. 

These, together with the production of Saville Men- 
der's will, showing that it had recently been altered 
in her favour, gave the case an ugly look. 

Yet there were a hundred people to speak for her. 
Acts of kindness of the simplest nature were magnified 
by servants and villagers. She had been, as always, 
surrounded, unseen, by an atmosphere of love. It 
appeared now, in the quiet, old-fashioned dining-room 
of the village inn, that the whole place had been made 
sweeter for Perpetua's presence. That did not save 
her. Among the sights that reminded them of fcstivi- 
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ties — the pictures of fat cows, the shelves of Bri- 
tannia-tnetal teapots and trays, the usual appurtenances 
of a coffee-room — the jury returned a verdict of Wil- 
ful Murder. 

Fenton, pale and haggard, gave the most damning 
evidence concerning the night of the death. He de- 
scribed in a low voice the entrance of Perpetua into 
the hall at midnight ; he told of her white face, of her 
request for brandy, of her visit to the dead man. 

The bottle of poison had been found the next morn- 
ing thrown away in the garden outside Perpetua's 
window. The chemist spoke of her purchase of the 
poison in the company of Miss Egg. 

Directly after Perpetua bad been taken away to 
await her trial, Russell Fenton came to London. 

He met Christian by appointment in a little shabby 
hotel in Bloomsbury, and gave him the facts first hand. 
William Christian listened quietly, with a grin of tri- 
umph on his face. 

" You look worried, Russell," he said, at the end of 
the recital. 

Fenton choked in his throat* and twisted his hands. 
"Worried! My God, what am I going to do?" 

" You are going to sit tight, that's what you're going 
to do. I can't help the girl. And the money will 
come to you now, all of it." 

" I can't let her hang," whispered Fenton. 

Christian stroked his cheek and bit off the end of 
a cigar. 

" Very well," he said " Give yourself up, then." 

" You brute ! — you damned unfeeling brute ! " said 
Fenton, trembling, " I can't do that." 

Christian poured out half a tumbler of brandy and 
pushed it across to the broken man. 
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"Swallow that," he commanded. "Then TU talk 
sense to you." 

Obediently, as if he had no will left, Fenton took 
the brandy and waited with his eyes fixed on Chris- 
tian's face. 

"What does it feel like?" said Christian, eyeing 
the other man as intently. 

"Are you going to torture me?" 

"Every little sound, every stranger, and I suppose 
you think it's all U.P.— Dog's life." 

" I came here," said Fenton slowly, " to tell you that 
I am going to make all my plans for getting away di- 
rectly after the trial. I am going to send a written 
confession beforehand." 

Christian jumped up and banged on the table. 

" No, you don't ! " he cried — " no, you don't — not 
if I know it. What about my money, eh? Do you 
think I've managed all this to have you go and bungle 
the job for some rotten sentiment. — No, my boy, I've 
got you — like this." 

He crushed his two coarse hands together as if 
there was something between them he would like to 
kill. 

" I've waited for this," he went on, " for years. You 
did me properly once, and now you've got to pay 
for it." 

In the thick rising veins on his forehead, and the 
swollen neck, Fenton could see Christian's suppressed 
passion. His utterance was clogged and thick. His 
eyes glistened like an animal's, and he appeared to hold 
himself in by brute force from actual violence. 

" I used to sit in my cell and think of how I could 
hurt you most," said Christian. " I used to cheer my- 
self at my job in the quarries with the idea of getting 
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hold of you by the neck. But this is better than any- 
thing I ever thought of. You, the swell, the lady- 
killer — a dirty murderer!'* 

He put his face close to Fenton's, so that his hot 
breath was on the man's cheek. 

Fenton drew back. Somehow, now he was face to 
face with Christian, he grew calmer. His active mind 
ran over all the possibilities of the crime, all the 
chances for his daughter's escape. 

"I have told you what I am going to do," he 
said. 

Christian laughed and went over to the window, and 
for one moment the idea of striking the man down 
with the spirit bottle crossed Fenton's mind. 

Look there," said Christian from the window, 

there's a pleasant sight — a policeman." 
She shall not hang for it," said Fenton. 

" Hang 1 " said Christian, turning round. " What 
the devil do I care if she hangs? You killed every 
decent sense in me years ago. Let her hang. She'll 
be happier out of this cursed world than you'll be in it. 

— And I want money. I'm going to live like a king, 
my boy. Women and wine and song — eh? — Have 
some more brandy. Go on, you poisoner." 

"There i3 no need for all this," said Fenton, ris- 
ing. " You know what I am going to do.'* 

" Sit down," said Christian quietly. " I'm not going 
to let you leave me yet. I'm dining with you to-night. 
Yes, and breakfasting to-morrow. — Yes, and lunch- 
ing. What company 1 I've never known better. I 
shall watch you start and tremble. I shall see you go 
pale and clench your hands. And then, my boy, after 

— after we finger the money, perhaps 111 let you out 
on your cHain." 
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Fenton remained standing. 

" I am going now/' he said. 

"Come on then/' said Christian. 

"I have to see her solicitors/' said Fenton. "Of 
course I must do everything correctly." 

" I suppose you must/' said Christian regretfully. 
"Only, mind you, no hanky-panky tricks, or, if I 
find you out, there'll be the devil to pay." 

" You know where I am/' said Fenton, going to the 

door. " I shall be there until the end of the trial" 

• • • • • 

It was Jane Egg who wrote to Brian, to John Dia- 
mond, and to Stella. 

The letter to Brian wandered from place to place, 
and reached him nearly a month after it had been writ- 
ten. John Diamond came hot-speed on the receipt of 
the news, and Stella followed almost directly after- 
wards. 

Perpetua's attitude was one of absolute aloofness. 
In her interviews with her solicitor and counsel (and, 
of course, John Diamond held her brief) she exhibited 
a calm and a mastery over her emotions that was like 
the attitude of one stunned. She told her plain story 
in detail, and refused to express any opinions. In a 
long interview with Diamond she answered his ques- 
tions with the simple air of a child. 

" My dear, my dear/' he said earnestly, " you must 
have some ideas I This is a matter of life and death. 
Come, tell me, Perpetua, is there any one — any one 
in your household — " 

She smiled gently at him, and said, " Dear Jack, I 
have told you I don't know anything. It is all like 
a dream." 

He took one of her hands. 
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"Tell me, dear/* he said, "exactly wHat you feel 
about it/* 

She answered him with a sigh like a tired child. 

" I don't feel anything. After the storm I remem- 
ber nothing. Before the storm I heard him crying, 
and I went to him, as I told you, and tried to soothe 
him. Then I went downstairs, and after that I can't 
remember." 

" Someone," he said sternly, " put the poison in 
that glass." 

Her great sad eyes looked solemnly at him, and she 
shook her tired head. 

" I don't know," she said. 

"Can you remember throwing a bottle away?" 

Again she shook her head gently. " I can't remem- 
ber anything at all." 

" Isn't there even a blurred picture in your mind, 
Perpetua ? " he asked. " Isn't there some sort of im- 
pression?" 

" I can see,'^ she replied, and her eyes held a dim 
sense of fear, "a great streak of light, and then there 
was a crash. And I can see a figure on the floor, and 
several people, and that is all." 

" And before that — when you came down into the 
hall, who was there ? " 

" My father," she answered. — ^" But why do you ask 
me? Nothing can happen to me." 

"Who kq)t that poison?" 

" I don't r«nember." 

" But you must remember I You must, Perpetua ! " 

" Oh, don't be angry with me I " she pleaded. " I 
don't remember. After I bought it I forgot all about 
it. You see — he was very difficult just then, and 
I was worn out. I didn't know how tired I was." 
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** But, dear," he urged quietly, " did your father leave 
you to get the brandy, or was it in the room? " 

"Why don't you ask my father?" 

"He says it was there in the hall, and that you 
poured some out and then went away. Is that 
true ? " 

"He says that, does he?'^ she answered, and she 
seemed to grow almost more pale. " Then it must be 
true." 

"Have you known Jane Egg for long?" was his 
next question. 

"Isn't she splendid?" said Perpetua. "She has 
been a great help to me." 

"You know she tried to shoot a man once," said 
Diamond. 

" Oh, yes ! " she answered, " she told me that. She 
always says she wishes she had killed him. But she 
doesn't really mean that, she's a good woman." 

"It will go against us," he said. "It may go 
against her." 

"What do you mean?" said Perpetua, suddenly 
alert. 

" She arrived a short time before your husband 
died. She has this record against her. She is your 
champion, Perpetua, and she is a violent woman, who 
once before took violent measures in what she thought 
was a just cause. She was with you at his bedside. 
She went with you to buy the poison." 

Perpetua rose with a cry, all lack of animation had 
left her. 

" It's not true — she didn't," she cried. " You are 
not to suggest it. It is wicked — horrible 1 " 

"Whom are you shielding?" he said, very sternly. 

She relapsed, instantly, into her old quiet manner. 
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** Jack, dear/' she said, " don't talk to me so sternly. 
— I'm not shielding anybody." 

"Could he have taken it himself?" 

She paused, and a weary look crossed her white 
face; then, as if it were a new idea, she answered, 
" Saville? — I don't know. I never thought of that" 

He rose to leave her soon afterwards. (This was 
one of many interviews.) She held both his hands 
and tried to thank him. 

Something inside him seemed to snap* He held her 
in his arms, and said, " I love you. I will give my 
life to save you. I will save you, Perpetua. I have 
always, always loved you. — Do you tmderstand?" 

" Dear, dear Jack," she said very softly. " I have 
always known it, I think. I love you too, but not in 
that way. You have always been a splendid friend 
to me — a wonderful friend. You are still a wonder- 
ful, splendid friend." 

There was no need for her to say more. He knew, 
then, that his life would be as lonely as before. Bend- 
ing down, he kissed her forehead. " My dear," he 
said, in his deep, strong voice, " you will let me look 
after you when it is all over?" 

And then he saw the light in her eyes shine as only 
the light of love shines, and heard her say in the 
voice only love knows, " I shall go to Brian." 

After he had gone she knelt down and prayed for 
her husband's soul, and then that Gk)d might do with 
her what He would. And she prayed, without words, 
that God would show His light to her father though 
she was ready to die for him. For she knew her father 
had killed Saville Mender. 
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In the days that passed before the trial Perpetua's 
one idea was to see Brian. Stella visited her and gave 
her what comfort she could, and came away tearful. 

" Mother," she said, when she got back to the hotel 
where they were staying, " she is like a lily — calm, 
sweet, inhuman. She speaks so gently, and seems so 
fragile, I wonder she can bear the strain." 

Mrs. Daintry asked eagerly for the latest news. 

" John tells me," said Stella, " that things will look 
very black against her before a jury. You see, the 
will being altered, and the servants having heard him 
crying out that she was killing him. And that woman 
arriving just before. — It makes it terribly difficult." 

" What does he think himself? " Mrs. Daintry asked. 
" Anyhow, I know what I think. — I don't trust that 
woman." 

" Hush, mother ! " said Stella. *' That is a dread- 
ful thing to say. Perpetua loves her." 

" Perpetua is far too confiding." 

"John won't say what he thinks. He only says, 
' We shall win.' — But he looks worn-out and ill, and 
he's working night and day." 

Then, flying on the wings of the wind, came Brian, 
impetuous, hot-headed, nearly beside himself. He saw 
Perpetua, and poured the precious ointment of his 
love over her. He held her in his arms and wept over 
her, kissed her, cajoled her, but could get no more 
out of her than the persistent " I don't remember." 

His mind, eager and new to the case, flew at once 
to Russell Fenton. He voiced his idea to John Dia- 
mond the day before the trial. 

"Where is he?" he asked. 

Almost direct on his words came a clerk. " Mr. 
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Fenton, sir," he panted, having run far with the news, 
" hasn't been at his hotel for two days." 

" My God ! " cried Diamond. 

"Where is he, man?'* said Brian, seizing the clerk 
by the arm. "What's your news? Quick, man!" 

" He left word that he had gone up to Lincolnshire 
for the trial, and he took all his luggage with him. 
He left no address, and they supposed he was to be 
found at Lincoln. A man called to see him yesterday, 
and seemed to be very upset at not finding him. He 
left no name." 

" Calm yourself," said Diamond to Brian. " It is 
perfectly natural that he should leave. — Have you 
wired to Lincoln?" 

"Yes, sir. He's not there." 

" Have you just come from the hotel? " 

"I waited for the reply. They telephoned from 
Lincoln, sir, and said they would let you know at once 
if anything happened." 

" I am going there now," said Diamond, who was 
in town for a few hours only. " Send at once and 
have his movements traced — at once." He turned to 
Brian, who was restlessly pacing the room. " I was 
upset for a moment," he said, " but of course it is the 
most natural thing the man could do. He has a bad 
record, Brian. I find, among other things, that he 
obtained money from your mother, and from you too. 
Of course that's gone, or most of it. A real wrong 
'un, but that doesn't make him a murderer." 

" Then who was the murderer? " said Brian. 

" I am nearly certain," said Diamond, " that it was a 
murderess. Miss Jane Egg." 

" O Lord ! " said Brian, sinking down into a chair, 
" poor devil ! But why, old chap — why ? '^ 
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" She's a born champion of the weak, a strong-tem- 
pered woman, and very bitter. She saw Perpetua's 
life being ruined, came there just as the strain was too 
much, was tempted, and — well, in an unlucky moment 
poisoned him. — Do you know, the doctors tell me that 
the poor chap must have died in a week or so. He was 
rotten right through/* 

"Russell Fenton," said Brian quietly. "Russell 
Fenton. I am going to find Russell Fenton.'* 

" They'll find him soon enough." 

"I am going to find him," said Brian decisively. 
" I want a word with Mr. Russell Fenton." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
SCENE IN A LODGING-HOUSE 

"CHASTER than detectives, faster than any man but 
'^ one spurred to madness by the sense of baffled 
revenge, William Christian followed Russell Fenton 
unerringly, step by step. He traced him from the 
hotel to the station, from the station to his actual train, 
from the train bit by bit through the elaborate by-ways 
and cross methods he had used to escape detection, 
and finally, on the second day of the trial at Lincoln, 
he knocked at the door of a miserable house in a back 
street in Pl}rmouth, and asked a slatternly landlady 
if a gentleman was upstairs. 

Two sovereigns made a golden road for him, and 
quietly, his left hand on a revolver in his pocket, he 
mounted the stairs and paused to breathe before a door 
in the attics. 

The long story of his dreams had culminated in this. 
For years he had seen himself facing his enemy, and 
devouring him with his passionate hatred. For years 
he had gloated over the idea of holding Fenton in his 
power. And now, behind the door, was his unsuspect- 
ing victim. 

The door was not locked. He threw it open and 
walked in. 

Russell Fenton was sitting on a dirty, unmade bed, 
looking at a sheet of paper on which he had been writ- 
ing. He saw the door open, saw Christian, drew back 
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for an instant with a choked cry, and sank huddled 
on the bed. On a table by the bed lay a revolver. 

" So you damn white-livered dog, you," said Chris- 
tian, through his clenched teeth. " You thought you'd 
do a bolt, did you? I've smelt you out, you swine! 
You were going to run away, were you? " 

He took hold of Fenton's arm and wrenched him 
into an upright position. 

Through the open window they could hear the 
cheery voices of sailors getting a vessel under way. 

" I couldn't face it," said Fenton, whispering. 
"And I hadn't the courage to do the — the other 
thing." 

He glanced fearfully at the revolver on the table. 

"And my money? What about my money — eh? 
Let the girl swing, what does she matter to us ? " 

" Let me go," said Fenton. " I'm choking." 

Christian thrust him back on to the bed, took the 
revolver from the table, and put it in his pocket. 

" Now then," he said, " I've got a word or two to 
say to you before you go back to give your evidence." 

" Don't ! " said Fenton — " don't ! — I couldn't face 
her." 

His features were distorted with horror, his eyes 
wide and staring, and his hands never still. He 
moaned impotently as the other man calmly and de- 
liberately took a chair and sat facing him. 

" Now," said Christian, " this is the last dirty trick 
you'll ever play me, my friend. I'm going to live at 
your elbow till you die — do you hear that? Run- 
ning away, were you? Going to do me out of all that 
money — eh? Not if I know it. The girl can go" 
-^ he seemed to sweep the idea of her away with his 
hand — ** she's nothing. And after that the money's 
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yours — you're next of kin, aren't you? Well, after 
that, I'm going to live in style, and you're coming to 
hell with me. Don't shake your head, you've got to 
do it." 

There was no ray of human pity in the man. He 
sat glowering over Fenton like some evil beast. And 
Fenton, broken, beat, quivering, had no strength left. 
Get up," said Christian. And Fenton obeyed him. 

I'm going to take you back, and provide you with 
a decent excuse for bolting. You can give your evi- 
dence without the least difficulty. I'll arrange that. 
Nothing can save her, she's up to the neck in it, and 
you won't save her. They'd never believe you. Pull 
yourself together, now." 

Facing the man, steadying himself by holding on to 
the table, Fenton stood silent. Some sudden courage 
was born in him, some sudden wild desire to rid the 
world of a creature as evil as himself. He looked once 
at the open window, and saw free men walking, and 
ships at anchor, and a gleam of blue sea far away, 
and he felt the cool wind on his face, and turned again 
to Christian. 

It was a small room, with a sloping ceiling, so that 
both the men were close together. Out of the dark 
corner Christian's eyes watched Fenton as an animal 
watches its prey. 

" Very well," said Fenton, at last, in a quiet voice. 
" I'll come. I had intended to go away to-night, but 
it can't be done. You've cornered me. As you say, 
the girl is nothing. — Give me a cigarette, will you ? " 

Christian's eyes narrowed as he watched him; he 
felt suspicious of this change of mood, and answered 
sullenly, "That's more like. That's the way to play 
the game." 
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Fenton rubbed his eyes wearily and took a step 
towards Christian. His whole being was devoured by 
the idea of killing the man. His brain, active now, 
watched for the least sign of weakness. 

" Give me a cigarette." 

Christian, whose eyes never left Fenton's face, 
opened his case and threw a cigarette across the room 
to him. 

Fenton stooped to pick it up, and in doing so came 
a step nearer. He asked now for a match, and Chris- 
tian, laughing grimly, said, " Got your nerve back, 
eh ? " Then, off his guard for a second, he felt in his 
pocket for a box of matches. 

That second was enough for Fenton. Leaping 
across the intervening space he bore the man down 
with the whole weight of his body and knelt on him, 
holding his hands. Neither man said a word now. 
They breathed heavily, both struggling for the mastery. 
With a grip like steel Fenton twisted Christian's 
arm, working his fingers along the arm in a vain en- 
deavour to bend it back. He wanted the revolver from 
the coat pocket. 

There was no need for words. Christian saw his 
fate in the white grim face above him. Half stunned 
by his fall, he put forth his uttermost strength, know- 
ing that a second's weakness meant death. 

There was a short, sharp tussle, a sudden violent 
upheaval, and almost simultaneously two shots were 
fired. Each man had reached a revolver. 

Christian lay limp and dead. He was killed at once. 
Fenton, blood spurting from his side, staggered up 
and reached the bed just as the door was burst open, 
and Brian with two detectives appeared. 

The room seemed to fill at once. People stood on 
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the stairs. Policemen appeared as if by m^c. A 
doctor, who was passing, was called into the room. 

A dying man lay on the bed, Brian and the doctor 
by his side. Painfully, and with ghastly eflfort, he 
told them the story of the crime. Part of his con- 
fession was already written, the rest was taken down 
by one of the detectives. 

As his strength gave out, and his end was near, Fen- 
ton seemed easier. The doctor constantly moistened 
his lips — the lips from which all the black story had 
to come. He lay looking at Brian, and, as his life 
oozed away, his face became gradually more like Pcr- 
petua's. 

You'll save her," he whispered. 
Yes, we shall save her," said Brian. 

" Where is he? " said Fenton. " Is he dead? " 

" They have taken him away," said Brian. 

" I'm dying." 

The doctor nodded his head. 

A smile crossed Fenton's face as if he remembered 
something pleasant. It lit up his face and made it 
handsome, made it almost kind. And, as he sq;ule<f| 
he died quite quietly. 






CHAPTER XXIX 
THE STUDIO 

TT is a great and wonderful world. It is full of fine 
people, and self-sacrifice, and beautiful things. 
There is no story in this world so sad but a thousand 
noble things redeem its sadness. 

The stm of the first days of spring flooded Brian's 
little dining-room with light, and threw a golden glow 
through the open door. The studio was filled with 
-flowers -^ bowls of purple anemones, vases of daffo- 
dils and narcissus, roses, violets, and branches of 
blossom turned the place intb a garden. 

Stella Daintry was there, and Hamilton, and Brian, 
and Monsieur and Madame Lamballe. They talked 
eagerly together, laughing and joking as they arranged 
the flowers. And, above all. Monsieur Lamballe, ex- 
uberant and delighted with ever3rthing, made the strain 
easier. 

They were waiting for Perpetua. 

After the trial, and her acquittal, she had gone to 
Roscoff to stay at the convent. She had broken down 
completely, and it was agreed that this was the best 
thing she could do. She remained there through the 
winter, and now, at the end of April, she was coming 
home. 

" No one is to meet me,*' she wrote to Brian. " I 
have a fad that T should like to come to the studio, 
just as I did first of all. Dear, dear Jack Diamond 
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is going to bring me over from Paris, and leave me 
at the end of the street. Please let me do this. I 
feel, somehow, that it will be so happy that 
wajr • • • • 

So they waited for Perpetua in the studio, and the 
very air was full of their love for her. 

Monsieur Lamballe and his wife were an inspira- 
tion of Hamilton's. They were visiting him at his 
especial request, and were to be a surprise for Per- 
petua. 

The door between the studio and the dining-rck)m 
was held open by the Elephant's foot. 

" 'Amilton," said Lamballe, " he is a genius. Hfe 
takes Uranie and me to a place in one of those little 
cabs, and we get out and go in, and I tell you it was 
a French restaurant. I sing with joy. Uranie she 
weeps. We are at home. I take salt with my knife, 
and tuck my napkin into my collar, and the good 'Amil- 
ton he says in a loud voice, * Garsong,' in his funny 
French, and I want to embrace everybody." 

His splendid humour put every one at their ease. 
Brian, who could scarcely keep still for excitement, 
kept looking at the clock. 

" I have bought for myself a suit," said Lamballe. 
" It is the true English, black and white in squares, 
and buttons of leather. I shall amaze them, I tell 
you. — Voili, was that a cab?" 

He had started this fiction of the arrival of a cab 
while Perpetua was still at sea, and each time he said 
it Brian would run down to the street and look out. 

" It does him good," said Lamballe. " The brave 
fellow. I adore him, and Uranie makes me quite 
jealous. She adores him. Le bon Brian — here >hc 
is again. Ah, an ideal 'Amilton, we ought to have 
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a band. Alas that I did not think of it before ! But 
never mind, Uranie will play the piano. — Uranie, some 
of our best tunes." 

They grouped themselves round the piano as Uranie 
Lamballe began to play. 

In the midst of the noise, for Lamballe sang loudly 
all the time, a knock came at the door. 

They were instantly silent. Brian went to the door 
and opened it. 

Standing there, in purple, with a little black hat on 
her head, was Perpetua. 

Brian took her into his arms and held her close. 
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Far and away the most satisfactory story we have had 
from this Dutch writer. In fact, we have not read any story 
by any one in some time that makes a stronger impression. 
. . . A tale of real merit and strong interest." 

— New York Globe and Commercial Advertiser, 

"The book is a great picture of life, done in the very 
spirit that shaped the whole Dutch school of art" 

— Washington Evening Star, 
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Mr. Maartens' description of events is fascinating and 
interesting, and goes to make up one of the best novels of 
recent issue. " — Detroit News, 
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A powerful story. One of the finest bits of fiction of 
recent issue." — Buffalo Courier. 
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The reality of the book fairly grips the reader. The 
power of the story is no less marked than its fidelity to fact, 
and it is a triumph of artistic characterization." — Tie Dial. 
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If you wish to be lifted out of the petty cares of to-day, read one 
of Locke* 8 novels. You may select any from the following titles 
and be certain of meeting some new and delightful friends. His 
characters are worth knowmg. ** — Baltimore Sun. 

The Morals of Marcus Ordeyoe The Demagogue and Lady Phayre 

At the Qate of Samaria The Beloved Vagabond 

A Study in Shadows The White Dore 

Simon the Jester The Usurper 

Where Love Is Septimus 
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12mo. Cloth. Si. so each 

Thirteen volumes bound in green cloth. Uniform edition in box. 
$19.00 per set. Haif Morocco $50.00 net. Express prepaid. 

Simon the Jester 

(Profusely illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg) 

" It has all the charm and surprise of his famous 'Simple Septimus.' 
It is a novel full of wit and action and life. The characters are all 
out-of-the-ordinary and splendidly depicted; and the end is an 
artistic triumph — a fitting climax for a story that*s full of charm 
and surprise. ** — American Magazine, 

The Belov6d Vagabond 

" 'The Beloved Vagabond* is a gently- written, fascinating talc. 
Make his acquaintance some dreary, rain-soaked evening and find 
the vagabond nerve-thrilling in your own heart. ** 

^-Chicago Record'Herald. 

Septimus (illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg) 

"Septimus is the joy of the year. " — American Magazine. 

The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne 

"One of those rare and much-to-be-desired stories which keep one 
divided between an interested impatience to get on and an irresis- 
tible temptation to linger for full enjoyment by the way. " — Lift. 

Where Love Is 

" One of those unusual novels of which the end is as good as the 
beg^inning. *' — Netv York Globe. 
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WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
The Usurper 

** Contains the hall-mark of genius itself. The plot is masterW in 
conception, the descriptions are all vivid flashes from a brilhant 
pen. It is impossible to read and not marvel at the skilled work* 
manship and the constant dramatic intensity of the inddenti situ- 
ations and divasLx/*"^ 7^ Boston HercUd. 

Derelicts 

** Mr. Locke tells his story in a very true, a very moving, and a 
very noble book. If any one can read the last chapter with dry 
eyes we shall be surprised. * Derelicts ' is an impressive, an im^ 
portant book. Yvonne is a creation that any artist might be provd 
of."— 7)i/ Daay Chronicle. 

Idols 

"One of the very few distinguished novels of this present book 
season."— 7>i^ Daily Mail. 

" A brilliantly written and eminently readable book.** 

^The London Daily Tehgrmpk. 

A study in Shadows 

*'Mr. Locke has achieved a distinct success in this noveL He lias 
struck many emotional chords, and struck them all with a firm, 
sure hand. In the relations between Katherine and Raine he had 
a delicate problem to handle, and he has handled it delicately." 

^The Daily Chronicle. 

The White Dove 

" It is an interesting story. The characters are strongly concdved 
and vividly presented, and the dramatic moments are powerfully 
realized."— 7*^/ Morning Post, 

The Demagog^ue and Lady Phayre 

** Think of Locke's clever books. Then think of a book as differ* 
ent from any of these as one can well imagine— >tliat will be Mr* 
Locke's new book." — New York World. 

At the Gate of Samaria 

** William J. Locke's novels are nothing if not unusnaL Thej ar« 
marked by a quaint originality. The habitual novel reader uievi* 
tably is grateful for a refreshing sense of escaping the ooi 
place paSi of conclusion." — Chicago Record-Heraldi 
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of Kiplingr in the good old days of Plain Tales from the Hills.** 

— Netv York Globe, 
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A Romance of Jamaica 

"The plot has a resembhmce to that of Wilkic Collins* *The New 
Mag^dafen,* but the heroine is a Puritan of the strictest type: the 
subject matter is like *The Helpmate.* ** — SpringJUld Republican, 

As Ye Have Sown 

"A brilliant story dealing with the world of fashion.** 

Captain Amyas 

"Masterly.** — San Francisco Examiner, 

"Startlingly plain-spoken.** — Louij<ville Courier-Journal, 

The Rat Trap 

"The literary sensation of the year.** — PhiUuielphia Item, 

The Story of Eden 

"Bold and outspoken, a startling book.**— CA^ra^ Record-Herald, 
"A real feeling of brilliant sunshine and exhilarating air.** 

— Spectator. 

Rose- White Youth 

*^^* The love-story of a young girl. 

The Pathway of the Pioneer 

*«* The story of seven girls who have banded themselves together 
for mutual help and cheer under the name of "Nous Autres.** 
They represent, collectively, the professions open to women of no 
deliberate training, though well-educated. They are introduced to 
the reader at one of their weekly gatherings and then the author 
proceeds to depict the home and business life of each one individ- 
ually. 

Tropical Tales 

*#* A collection of short stories dealing with "all sorts and con- 
ditions** of men and women in all classes of life ; some of the 
tales sounding the note of joy and happiness; others portraying the 
pathetic, and even the shady side of life; all written m the interest- 
ing manner characteristic of the author. 
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BY 
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Pkolufely lUustiated. Sixteen full-page half-tone illustmtioiia. 

Numerous line cuts, reproduced from drawings by J. Scott 

Williams. Also Whistler Butterfly Decorations. 

Cloth. 12mo, $1.50 

"Filled with imaginative touches, resourceful, intelligent 
and amusing. An ingenious plot that keeps the interest sus- 
pended until the end, and has a quick and shrewd sense of 
humor." ---Boston Transcr^ 

**A reviewer would hesitate to say how long it is since a 
writer gave us so beautiful, so naive, so strangely brought up 
and introduced, a heroine. It is to be hoped that the author 
is already at work on another novel." ^Toronto Globt. 

*'May cause the reader to miss an important engagement 
or neglect his business. A love story of sweetness and purity 
touched with the mjrthical light of Romance and aglow with 
poetry and tenderness. One of the most enchanting creatures 
in modern fiction." — San Francisco Bulletin, 

*'It is extremely entertaining from start to finish, and 
there are most delightful chapters of description and romantic 
scenes which hold one positively charmed by their beauty and 

unusualness. ' * —Boston Herald. 

** Sentimental, with the wholesome, pleasing sentimentality 
of the old bachelor who has not turned crusty. . . A Thack- 
erayan touch." --New York Tribune. 

"Captures the imagination at the outset by the boldness 
of the situation. . . We should be hard put to it to name a 
better American novel of the month." —The Outlook. 
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"Anatole Fnmce is a writer whose personality is Terj strongly re- 
flected in his works. • • . To reproduce his evanescent grace 
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the value of words. ** — Daify Graphic. 
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"Always entertaining. *' — Ne^w York Evening Sun. 
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Heretics 12mo. $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents 

** His thinking is as sane as his language is brilliant.** 

— Chicago Record-Herald. 

Orthodoxy. Uniform with " Heretics." 

12mo. $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents 
** A work of genius.'* — Chicago Evening Post. 

All Things Considered 

Chth. 12mo. $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents 

" Full of the author* s abundant vitality, wit and unflinching opti- 
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George Bernard Shaw. A Biography 

ClotL 12mo. $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents 
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painter's model." — George Bernard Shaw in The Nation (London). 

The Napoleon of Notting Hill. A Romance. With 
Illustrations by Graham Robertson 

Ckth. 12mo. $1.50 

' ' A brilliant piece of satire, gemmed vrith ingenious paradox. 
Every page is pregnant with vitality.** — Boston Herald, 

The Ball and the Cross Chth. 12mo. $1.50 

"The most strikingly original novel of the present season. It is 
studded with intellectual brilliants. Its satire is keener than that of 
Bernard Shaw. Behind all this foolery there shines the light of 
Truth. A brilliant piece of satire — a gem that sparkles from any 
point of view the reader may choose to regard it. " 

— San Francisco Bulletin. 
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The Thief of Virtue ckth. i2mo. si.50 

"If living chaiACterSy perfect plot construction, imaginatiye breadth 
of canvas and absolute truth to life are the primary qualities of great 
realistic fiction, Mr. Phillpotts is one of the greatest novelists of the 
day. . • .He goes on turning out one brilliant novel after 
another, steadily accomplishing for Devon what Mr. Hardy did for 
Wessez. This is another of Mr. Phillpotts* Dartmoor noveb, and 
one that will rank with his best. . . Something of kinship with 
' King Lear * and ' Fere Goriot. * ** Chicago Record Herald, 

"The Balzac of Dartmore. It is easy and true to say that Mr. 
Phillpotts in all his work has done no single piece of portraiture 
better than this presentation of Philip Ouldsbroom. . . A triumph 
of the novelist's understanding and keen drawing. . . A Dart- 
moor background described in terms of an artist's deeply felt 
appreciation. — JV^ow York World, 

" No other English writer has painted such facinating and colorful 
word-pictures of Dartmoor's heaths and hills, woods and vales, and 
billowy pUuns of pallid yellow and dim green. Few others have 
attempted such vivid character-portrayal as marks this latest work 
from beginning to end." The North American. 

**A strong book, flashing here and there with beautiful gems of 
poetry. . . Providing endless food for thought. . . An in- 
tellectual treat.'* — London Eifening Standard, 

The Haven cioth, i2mo, $1.50 

"The foremost English novelist with the one exception of Thomas 
Hardy. . . His descriptions of the sea and his characterization 
of the fisher folks are picturesqne, true to life, full of humorous 
philosophy." — JeannftieL. Gilder in The Chicago Tribune, 

" It is no dry bones of a chronicle, but touched by genius to life 
and vividness. " — Louis<uille^ Kentucky^ Post, 

"A close, thoughtful study of universal human nature." 

—■The OiUlook. 

" One of the best of this author's many works. " — The Sookman, 
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(New Editions) 
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Tki Argonaut {San Francisco): " We doubt if any other writer 
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London Morning Post: ** Vigor of characterization accompanied fay 
an admirable terseness and simplicity of expression.** 

Literary World: ** Undoubtedly some of the finest novels that 
Indian life has produced." 

London Telegraph: ** Some sincere pictures of Indian life which are 
as real and convincing as any which have entered into the pages of 
fiction." 

The Chicago Tribune: **The characterisation is excellent and her 
presentation of frontier life and of social conditions produces a strong 
impression of truth." 

Boston Evenit^ Transcript: *' Knows absolutely the life that she 
depicts. Her characters are excellently portrayed." 

Chicago Record Herald: <* Well told; the humanization good and 
the Indian atmosphere, always dramatic, b effectively depicted. Holds 
the attention without a break." 

Toronto Mail: *■ Real imagination, force, and power. Rudyard 
Kipling and imitators have shown us the sordid side of this social Ufe. 
It remains for Mrs. Diver to depict tender-hearted men and brave, true 
women. Her work is illuminated by flashes of spiritual insight that 
one longs to hold in memory." 
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The story of a mistaken marriag^y and the final solution of the 
problem for the happiness of all parties concerned. 

When a Woman Woos cloth. J2mo. $1.50, 
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Unique. The book is on the whole a study of the relations of 
men and women in the particular institution of marriagfe. It is 
an attempt to define what a real marriage is, and it shows very 
decidedly what it is not. Full of the material of life. ** 

— JV>ay York Times Book Re^vienu, 

A Spanish Holiday 

Illustrated, Cloth, 8<vo. $2.50 net. Postage 20 cents, 

"The spirit of Spain has been caught to a very great degree by the 
author of this book, and held fcist between its covers. ** 

— Book Netvs. 



NETTA SYRETT 
Olivia L. Carew chth, i2mo, $1,50 

An interesting character study of a passionless, self-absorbed woman 
humanized by the influence of a man*s love and loyal devotion. 

Anne Page, a Love-story of To-day Cloth. 12mo, $1,50 

"Readers must judge for themselves. Women may read it for 
warning as well as entertainment, and they will find both. Men 
may read it for reproach that any of their kind can treat such women 
so. And moralists of either sex will find instructions for their 
homilies, as well as a warning that there may be more than one 
straight and narrow way." — Ife^w York Times, 

Six Fairy Plays for Children 

Sq, 12mo, $1.00 net. Postage 8 cents. 
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The Story of a Sixpenny Doctor 

" Not since feunous ' No. 5 John Street * has been offered so tell- 
ing and characteristic a work. Power to stir human hearts and 
sway human sympathies. Holds the interest with a grip of iron and 
will make many think. ' ' — Chicago Record Herald, 

** Unique in style and matter and intense in human interest.** — 
Louis<ville Courier Journal, 

** Notable, pathetic, humorous and tragic. In realistic force and 
convincing truth of characterization it is a striking achievement. 
Slum life has never been better portrayed.** — Brooklyn Eagle. 

Arthur's Hotel cloth, i2mo. $i,50, 

" Sketches of low life in London. The book will delight visitors 
to the slums.** — Nefw York Ssm. 
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The Way Up cam. i2mo. $1.50 

The Romance op an Ironmaster Touching Three Vital Questions 

(a) Capital and Labor, 

(b) The Claims oft/u lndi*uidual Against Those of the StaU, 

(c) The Right of a Woman to Her Own Indifutduatity. 

" M. P. Willeocks is an English writer of unusual force and that 
dry. incisive humor dearly beloved of the intellectual reader. In 
'The Way Up' this writer crystallizes a tense and telling problem. 
The book is earnest enough for the most serious of readers, yet 
never dull or dreary. The humanization is admirable.*' — Chicago 
Record-Herald* 

** Miss Willeocks shows the wit of Barrie in close alliance with the 
bold realism of Thomas Hardy and the philosophic touches of 
George Meredith. " — Literary World, London, 

"Striking studies of character and grace of charm and style.** — 
Netv Tori Sun. 

''Such books are worth keeping on the shelves, even by the classics, 
for they are painted in colors which do not fade." — London Times, 

The Wingless Victory cloth. i2mo. $1.50 

"A most remarkable novel which places the author in the first rank. 
This is a novel built to last."— 7*^^^ Outlook. 

"A book worth keeping on the shelves, even by the classics, for 
it is painted in colors which do not fade." — The Times. 

" It is an excellent thing for any reader to come across this book. ** 
--Standard. 

"A splendid book."--7W^«»/. 

A Man of Genius cioth. i2mo. ^1.50 

" Far above the general level of contemporary fiction. A work of 
unusual power."— iVo/S-j/or William Lyon Phelps. 

Widdicombe Cloth. i2mo. $1.50 

A Romance of the Devonshire Moors 



MAUDE ANNESLEY 

The Wine of Life Cbth, 12mo, $1.50 

**The story is well worth reading; it is never dull and 
is positively superior in the distinctness of its character 
portraiture to the common run of drawing-room fiction." 

— Charleston News and Courier 
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A story of great interest** — Newark Evening News. 
Thoroughly absorbing. ... A subtle psychological 
situation." — Providence Journal 



Wind Along the Waste Cloth, 12mo, $LSO 

''There are some capitally drawn pictures of Parisian 
low life and its types, and a few thriUing adventures. 
The whole conception is so forcible that one can hardly 
get on fast enough." — Pall MaU Gazette. 



Shadow^hapes Cloth, 12mo, $1.30 net. Postage 12 cents 

** The theme of the story is that of hypnotic suggestion. 
. . . The absorbing drama grows in interest with every 
page, the sense of impending tragedy is always with us. 
It is well and cleverly done.**— PaU Mall Gazette. 
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Will supply all normal readers, motor enthusiasts or 
otherwise, with cause for chuckling during a good half-hour." 

— Chicago Record-Herald. 
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Mr. Street' s style is lively and vivacious. ' ' 

— Boston Transcript, 
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In the manner of Jerome K. Jerome and may be 
heartily commended." — New York Gbbe, 

**The humor of Julian Street first became known by 
the publication of the clever little story *My Enemy — the 
Motor.' ''—The Boston Herald, 

''More acceptable than the ordinary run of novels 
because it is more amusing, less pretentious and not so long. 
About as long as the ordinary novel might be if only novelists 
would omit superfluities. Just the right length." 

— N. Y. Evening Sun. 
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Illustrated, Cloth. 16mo, 50 cents net. Postage 6 cents, 

''A sketch too good to miss. Deliciously humorous." 

— Baltimore Sun, 

'* Delightful. Jovial and joyous as a fat man's hearty 
laugh. ' * — Chicago Record-Herald, 
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A brilliant story, sympathetically illustrated." 

— New York American, 
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Fortify yourself when you start the story. If you 
don't, you may disturb the passengers by laughing right out 
loud." — San Francisco Bulletin, 

"Many laughs between the covers. The story is told 
with spirit and a constant sense of humor. ' ' 

— New York Saturday Review of Books, 

''Now and again you have the extreme luck to run 
across a book that is really FUNNY. Not the machine- 
made, madly-advertised type. *The Need of Change' is 
the kind that usually you pick up by accident, start to nm 
through casually, find yourself ^startled into a chuckle by some 
unexpected humorous line, and end by reading every word 
with zest and hustling around to loan it to your friends. . . 
Keeps the reader in one continuous howl; the fun never 
becomes forced. A gem ! ' ' — Philadelphia Item, 
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lUmtratid, Cbth, 16mo. 50 cents net. Postage 6 cents, 

'^ 'The Hickory Limb' is a remarkable story, which I 
have enjoyed, appreciated, and admired. It disphys a 
knowledge of human nature, tenderness and humor." 

— Charles Battell Loomis, 

*'A true and amusing picture of child life." 

— Louisville Courier- Journal 

'* The little heroine and all the children are capital." 

— New York Sun. 

*'A charming companion to popukr 'Alice in Wonder- 
land.' ''—Chicago Ricord'Herald. 

" One of the most relishable pieces of humor evolved 
in some time." — Albany Argus. 

"We do not recall having seen any more striking 
evidence of the arrival of an age of social experimentation 
than little Margery's rebellion." — Chicago Evening Post. 

"A dainty idyl, full of charm. Should prove a classic." 

— Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* 'Powerful in its subtle analysis of childhood philosophy. ' ' 

— Rochester Union and Advertiser. 

"A most delightful story. . . . Let Mr. Fillmore go 
on writing other stories like * The Hickory Limb.' " 

— Toronto News. 

''An hour of amusement, a series of laughs from the 
heart out, and a pleasant vista backward to the dajrs of child- 
hood will come to the reader of 'The Hickory Limb.' " 

— Cincinnati Tribune. 
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